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to the stars and stripes put the flags of the Allies. 


Teachers—every pupil of yours should be familiar with the flags of the nations fighting 
for liberty; fighting to preserve what our forefathers won for us in ’76. 

You can make every day PATRIOTS’ DAY and without a cent of expense, through 
the help of your scholars, secure the flags and portraits needed for decoration. We are 
the originators of this plan and have already given away over 50,000 American flags to 


schools. Get yours at once. Read these offers: 


Get YOUR FLAG 


and the Flags of our Allies 


OLD GLORY’S place now 1s in every school yard and every school room in the 
land. Love of country no less than duty demands this show of the colors. 
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Next State Department of Public Instruction 
OF INDIANA 
Indianapolis, Indiana, December 18, 1916. 
To whom it may concern:— 

I am acquainted with the Mail Order Flag Company of Ander- 
son, Indiana, It gives me pleasure to say that I personally know 
the members of this firm and can say in positive terms that they 
are reliable and responsible. Their plan of supplying flags and 
pictures to the schools is a very excellent one, 

Very truly yours, 
(Signed) CHAS. A. GREATHOUSE, 
State Supt. of Public Instruction, ] 




















OFFER No. 1 


We will send you 60 emblematic flag buttons in the national 
colors or assorted with portrait buttons of Washington, Lincoln, and 
James Whitcomb Riley. ‘They are beauties. Your pupils easily will 
sellthem for10 centseach. Return the $6.00 tous and we will send 
a beautiful silk U.S. Flag, 32x48 inches, heavy quality, 

, mounted on staff with gilded ornament FREE. 


OFFER No. 3 


To proudly place next to the Stars and 
Stripes you will want a set of our Allies’ 
Flags, each 16x24 inches, mounted on 
staffs with ornaments. ‘Uhere are five of 
them, American, French, English, Bel- 
gian, and Italian. New history is being 
made so fast every day that it is hard to 
keep pace with events of tremendous im- 
portance. As battles are fought and won 
it will help you show the colors of the 
nations who are fighting that freedom 
shall not perish from the earth. ‘These 
flags of the Allies are beautiful for inside 
ornamentation. We will send them, for 
the sale of 35 buttons at 10 cents each— 


FREE. 


OFFER No. 4 


We have secured sets of handsome 
silk flags of the Allies, five of them, Ameri- 
can, French, English, Belgian, and Ital- 
ian. ‘They are each 12x18 inches and 
mounted on staffs with-ornaments. You 
will be glad to use these beautiful flags 
anywhere. ‘They are rich enough to 
grace any well appointed home_ no less 
than the school room. They recall the 
glories won by Joffre, Haig, Pershing, and 
the brave boys on the battle fronts of the 
Marne and along the Belgian front. .«.You 
will want the tri-color of glorious France 
which stood firm against the selfish cruel- 
ties of imperialism and saved the civiliza- 
tion of the world. You will want the flag 
of Britannia’s fleet which has kept the 
German Navy bottled up. For the sale 
of 60 buttons at 10 cents each we will 
send the lot—FREE. 

























OFFER No. 2 


We will send a high-grade standard U. S. flag 5 ft. x 8 ft. fast 
colors. The stripes are sewed and the stars embroidered on both 
sides. This flag will stand the weather and is made to use anywhere 
indoors or out. ‘This is the flag for all practical purposes. Carry 
itin your class parade! Rally round it as you sing The Star 
Spangled Banner. For the sale of 60 buttons at 10c each—F REE, 








OFFER No. 5 


Americans today are talking of Washington and Liberty, Lincoin and Free- 
dom, and Wilson and Humanity. You will be delighted with our wonderful 
‘*Oil Process’’ paintings of these great Americans. They are wonder pictures, 
showing the artists’ touch found in the original, the brush marks, rich color- 
ings, and pigments just as they were laid on the canvas. As durable and 
beautiful as the originals. Can be washed and will never fade. These por- 
traits are 13 x 16 inches in a 134 inch gilded frame. -For the sale of 35 but- 
tons you may choose one picture, for the sale of 60 buttons two pictures, and 
for the sale of 75 buttons we will send all three pictures—FREE 


OFFER No. 6 


This Giant Pencil Sharpener, not the small kind for 
standard pencils only but for every pencil from the smallest 
to the largest. Does not break the lead and saves time as 
well. For both hard and soft,pencils. For the sale of 25 
buttons at fo cents, we will send you the Pencil Sharpener 
—FREE. 

20 years ago we began this plan of giving flags to Schools FREE. Weare 
the oldest company of the kind. Established 1898. Over 50,000 satisfied cus- 
tomers among teachers throughout the United States. 


Mail Order Flag Co., 101i Meridian St., Anderson, Ind. 








SIMPLY FILL IN AND MAIL COUPON BELOW TO US 





MAIL ORDER FLAG CO., 101 Meridian St., Anderson, Ind. 


Buttons (cross out the kinu you don’t want). As soon as sold I will remit you the proceeds and you are 


to send me, all charges prepaid,...+..++sssssseeesecccecccersceessessesse eee se seen eee esee see esseeees oe 


City. ccccccescvcccccccnccscvccesscccvcnesseesmsssseccsecsesins State. ccicccccscccses occvsccrecsecccce 


showing how they easily can make considerable extra money. 


MAIL ORDER FLAG CO., 


Gentlemen:—Send me post paid...++.++++++ Flag, Washington, Lincoln or James Whitcomb Riley 


(State the number of afer you accept) 
Sign your name and address in full: 


Teachers who have secured flags for their own schools are invited to write for our special offer 


101 Meridian St., Anderson, Ind. 
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Patriotic Books 
for Patriotic Schools 


The Patriot’s Parade 


By Marjorie H. Davis. 25 cents per copy. 





A dandy new patriotic play in one act for any number 
of boys and girls, Opens with a drill led by the 100% 
Patriot, in which Red Cross Buttons, Smileage Books, The 
War Garden Brigade and Thrift Stamps take part. The 
Red Cross Buttons, Thrift Stamps, etc., show in clever 
dialogues and exercises how real war work can be done 
right at home. Themost novel patriotic entertainment 
you can find, Easy and inexpensive to produce. 


Drills and Plays for Pa- 


triotic Days 


By Laura Rountree Smith. 35 cents per 
copy, postpaid. 





A brand new collection of catchy, original Drills 
and Plays, every line thrilling with patriotism, 
Up-to-the-minute ideas—Thrift Stamps, Liberty 
Bonds, Junior Red Cross Work, Boy Scouts, the 
Flag, etc., etc. Patriotism and humor, com- 
bined will delight audience and performers and help increase 
enthusiasm for War Work, Subscriptions, etc. Give a patriotic entertainment 
at least once a month—this book will make it easy. 


Are You Helping Uncle Sam Win the War? 





Military Drills for Schools -_ 





By Colonel Joseph H. Barnett, First Infantry, 
Illustrated. 35 cents per copy, postpaid. 

These drills follow the latest military regula- 
tions, but are adapted for use in schools, Direc- 
tions are so clear that every boy and girl can eas- 
ily understand them. The drills afford excellent 
physical exercise and inspire patriotism. Every 
step and every movement is diagramed. Very 
popular. 


On Board a U. S. Battleship 
By M. J. Codd 
For 5th, 6th, and 7th grades. Illustrated. 207 
pages. Cloth. 60 cents per copy, postpaid. 


An account of the cruise of our fleet from Hamp- 
ton Roads to San Francisco. An authentic and 
practical book on the construction, care and man- 
agement of a battleship, and the duties and amuse- 
ments of the men, 


Patriotic Songs 
32 large pages. 10 centsper copy, postpaid. 


The words and music of the best Patriotic songs 
of the United States and the Allied countries ar- 
ranged for children, There is no better way to 
teach patriotism than by the singing of our Na- 
tional songs. Printed on good paper withastrong , 
paper cover. 


Prepare Your Christmas 
Entertainment Nolv ! 


The New Christmas Book 











160 pages. 35 cents per copy, postpaid. 
An excellent book, containing 53 recitations, 8 


e e e - 
dialogues and exercises, 5 drills, 15 songs (some Special Price Combination | 
with music, others adapted to favorite tunes), 5 
tableaux, 4 pantomimes, 23 quotations, and the 
novel entertainment, “‘A Living Christmas Maga- SEND THIS COUPON WITH YOUR ORDER 
zine.”’ For all grades, ye ‘ me 

a 5 ee; 1 copy cf ‘‘What to Do for Uncle Sam”’ and 1 
Thirty New Christmas Dialogues § copy each of any 4 of the other books de- 
and Plays scribed on this page will be mailed postpaid 

for $1.66. SEND YOUR ORDER NOW. 





175 pages. 35 cents per copy, postpaid. 
Original and clever Christmas dialogues and 


plays for children of all ages. An exceptionally BIG BOOKS FOR ONLY 
fine entertainment book that is especially popular FIVE $ 1 6 5 




















this year, 
This big Catalogue of 
FREE! Educational Books, 




















521 South 


A. Flanagan Company, wavat'ave. 


If President Wilson were to walk into 
your school today and ask you what 
your school is doing to help win the 
war and to make it worth the winning, 
what would your answer be ? 


“What to Do for Uncle Sam” 
By Carolyn Sherwin Bailey 


Will supply you with suggestions, directions and 
plans by which your boys and girls can do real 
war workin school, home and community—will 
tell you how to organize and direct Junior Red 
Cross work, War Garden work, Thrift Stamp, 
Boy Scout and Camp Fire Girl work —how to teach 
economy, conservation, care of the health, life- 
saving and respect for the rights of others. It 
shows boys and girls what todo to help win the 
war and safeguard freedom and democracy—and 
exactly how to doit, ; : 

You teachers of America should start today to 
tell your pupils who Uncle Sam is—what he has 
done for them—and what he expects in return. 
Teach them that all have duties as well as privil 
eges—that all must help in America, This book 
will help you show you how. 


Illustrated. 224 pages. Cloth binding, 


—o , 
Price, 75 cents per copy, postpaid, 


The Stars and Stripes Flag Drill 
By Fern E. Wise 
15 cents per copy, postpaid. 


A very pretty flag drill for twelve girls or boys. 
The graceful movements and poses throughout 
the exercises will win bursts of applause from 
every audience, ‘The finale, formed with waving 
flags of the Allies and Old Glory, is very striking, 
Every movement shown by diagrams and complete 
instructions for the simple costumes. 


Christmas Celebrations 
160 Pages. 35 cents per copy, postpaid 


A very large and choice collection of over 130 
recitations, drills, dialogues, songs, quota- 
tions, tableaux, and exercise. 
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PRIMARY ; Sample copies and all necessary material for do- 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND 

PLANS - published the middle of the month pre- | ing successful work furnishedfree on application. 
ous tothe date it bears ‘ d reach subscribers | 

viou ! ite it bears, and should reach subscriber: OUR GUARANTEE TO SUBSCRIBERS — We 


It is published only | NIE A 
+ | guarantee the reliability of every advertisement ap- 

! pearing in Normal Instructor and Primary Plans, 
Weintend that our subscribers shall deal with our ad- 
vertisers in the fullest confidence that they will be 
| fairly treated. If by any oversight some advertise- 


helore the tirst of the month. 
during the school year, numbers for July and August 
being omitted. 

FOREIGN POSTAGE—Postage for subscribers in 
Canada 30 cents; in other foreign countries 50 cents 
extra, 

DISCONTINUANCE-—AlII subscriptions will be dis- 
continued at expiration, 

RENEWALS, —to insure no interruption in the re- | 
ceipt of the Journal, should be sent to reach us not | 
later than the 10th of the month with which your sub- | mary Plans when writing to advertisers, and that 
scription expires as we begin, on that date, addressing | complaint must be made within thirty days after date 
our list for the following month ; thus the renewal of ofissueof Magazine containing the advertisement. 
a subscription expiring with the February number | Read all advertisements carefully, so that you fully 

hould reach us before February 10th, etc. understand them. They are an epitome of the busi- 

AGENTS are wanted to represent this journal | nesslife of today, are fullof interest and worth any- 
in each locality, also at Jnstitutes, Associations, etc, | one’s time and attention. 


good to such subscriber the full amount of loss sus- 


subscriber must mention Normal Instructor and Pri- 


Entered as second-class mail matter April 21, 1914, at the post office Dansville, N. Y., under the Act of Congress 
of March 3, 1879. 
Copyright, 1918, by F. A. Owen Publishing Co. 
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for Outdoors and Folk Dances for Indoors.’’ 


January Normal Instructor-Primary Plans 


HE leading article of the January issue is an interesting summing- 
T up of ‘‘The Qualities in Teachers That School Boards Pay For,”’ 
Nellie B. Allen 


concludes her timely and helpful lessons on Belgium, begun in 


by a teacher who prefers to remain anonymous. 


Anna Stewart Fox supplies some delightful ‘‘Snow Games 


this issue. 
Irene H. Farrell 


' discusses constructively ‘‘Motion Pictures and the School.’’ Zelia 


tection of Birds as a War Measure.”’ 


next month’s magazine. 


tained. The only conditions of this offerarethatthe | 


Cornell Wiley provides a beautifully illustrated article on ‘‘The Pro- 
Mrs. Fryer takes up the series 
of First Aid lessons from November. Angelina W. Wray furnishes 
another of her delightful stories for dramatizing—‘‘Gustav’s New 
Cap.’’ ‘‘Superfluous Words in the Spelling Lesson’? is a thought- 
compelling article. Mary R. Barnette, Teacherof Penmanship in the 
Hughes High School, Cincinnati, and Instructor in the University of 
Virginia Summer School, begins a series of three articles on teaching 
penmanship in the upper grades. A companion article to ‘‘ Rural School 
Language’’ in last November’s issue, written by the rural school spe- 
cialist, Nellie D. Neill, is ‘‘Rural School United States History”’ in 
The picture study considers Dallin’s beau- 
tiful Indian statue, ‘‘The Appeal to the Great Spirit.’”’ There are pat- 
terns for a clever Red Cross poster, the forty-second Mother Goose 


ment should appearthrough which any subscriber is outline, illustrating ‘*Dickery, Dickery, Dock!’’ a pattern for a jointed 
imposed upon or dishonestly dealt with, we willmake | 


parrot, to be developed in wood or paper, a drawing of chickadees to 
be used in educative seat work, and a number of charming borders and 
calendars. The entertainment department specializes on amusement 
for community center gatherings. 


A Word of Explanation 


A number of complaints have been received from our subscribers 
relative to the delay in receiving their November numbers of Normal 
Instructor-Primary Plans. By way of explanation we wish to state 
that during the entire month of October our working force was 
badly crippled by the epidemic of Influenza which has been particu- 





| larly severe in our locality, and as a result the mailing of our Novem- 


ber number was delayed several days. We regret the annoyance to 


_ our subscribers occasioned by this delay and are making every effort 
_ to get the December number in the mails at the usual time. 
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IMPORTANT NOTICES 


*‘Conservation”’ in all lings is being demanded by our government and we are 
obliged to ask our subscribers to do their part in assisting us in the conservation 
of paper. 

All Changes of Address orders must reach us by the first of the month 

to receive attention for the following month’s issue (the first of May for 

the June issue, etc.) Otherwise that number will go te your old address 

and can be secured only by remitting 3c in stamps to the postmaster at 
your former address and giving him forwarding instructions. 

We Can Not Send Duplicate Copies to a new address where the copy for 
any month has been sent to the former address because of failure to re- 
ceive notice of a change of address before the first of the preceding month. 


All Remittances under $5.00 should be made by Post Office Money 
Order. Increased charges recently imposed by our banks for the collec- 
tion of checks compel us to ask this. Nearly every post office is now a 
Money Order office, and any one on a Rural Route can easily procure a 
Money Order. Such form of remittance is safe, cheap, and convenient. 

Prompt Renewals, It has been our custom to publish a sufficient num- 
ber of coptes of each number to enable us to supply back numbers to 
those renewing within a month or two from expiration, but owing to pre- 
vailing conditions and our desire to co-operate with the general plans’ of 
conservation we are discontinuing this policy and in order to insure receiv- 
ing all numbers it will be necessary for subscribers to renew very promptly. 


Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, one year ............cs0cccesseeeeseeseeeenseeeeeens $1.50 ) 62 
The Pathfinder, one year (See description below) ................00ccc0ecceeceeeeeeneee 1.00 Se 
“How I Did It’ (See. description on Page 80) .........0........cccsssessereesseeesens -50 ae 
Normal Instructor-Primary Plans with ‘‘How I Did It” ..................0..0. 1.90 | 88 
Normal Instructor-Primary Plans with The Pathfinder ...................:s0ee00 2.25:°|.2% 
The Pathfinder and ‘‘How I Did It??.........sssssssssssessesesesseesessseseeseseeseenes 1.40 | 3a 
Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, The Pathfinder and ‘‘How I Did It’’..... 2.65 és 
Seeley’s Question Book, postpaid ......................c:csccsssesccesececeenseeenecvereeses 1.25 ap 

| ROVOLy. RY SARUS, 3 VOIS., DOSUDRIG...5. 500505 505565550005000c8eecs soa condense ncdvecce ton’ 1.25 SE 
The Year’s Entertainments, 1 vol. cloth, postpaid................:ceeeeeeeeeceeeeees 1.00 | oc 
Seeley’s Question Book and Every Day Plams...........:::::ssseseseseeeeeeeeeee ness 2.25 | oh 

| Seeley’s Question Book, Every Day Plans and ‘‘How I Did It’? .............. 2.65 35 
| The Year’s Entertainments with Either Seeley’s Quest. Bk. or Every D. Plans 2.00 } 2 
The Year’s Entertainments with ither,Sqsley’s Question Book and ‘‘How I Did It 2.40 | 2 3 

| Seeley’s Question Book, Every Day Plans and Year’s Entertainments ...... 3.00 55 
Seeley’s Question Book, the FxS'% Bax rlans ens and ‘‘How I Did It’’............ 3.40 33 
Either Seeley’s Question Book or Every Day Plans and ‘‘How I Did It”’ ... 1.65 sé 
The Year’s Entertainments and ‘‘How I Did It’?. ..............:00ccc:ccceees 1.40 | 9 
Normal Instructor-Primary Plans with Fither Sepiey’s Question Book ee. 2.50 | Ss 
. (6 466 amor Seatey's Question and ‘How I Did It’? 2.90 | 2 

“id if ws ‘¢ «© Year’s Entertainments .................. 2.30 ie 
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Pathfinder 1 year with Either Seeley’s Question Book or Every Day Plans 2.00 Mg 
‘ $6 68 SS ier hg GNINNIEG a. .scsscocsscssscsscedenecestsroens 1.80 } ug 











No Free Sample Copies 


_ Because of a recent ruling of the Pulp and Paper Section of the War Indus- 
tries Board, having in view the conservation of paper used in the printing of peri- 


| odicals, we shall hereafter be obliged to discontinue the mailing of free copies, of 


Normal Instructor-Primary Plans. Prospective subscribers can procure a copy of 
current numbers for examination by remitting 15 cents, which is one-tenth of the 
yearly subscription rate, or copies of previous issues will be supplied at 20c each. 





Our Combination Offers 





Foreign and Canadian Postage : For subscription to other countries, add postage 
as follows: Canadian Postage: Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 30c; Path- 
finder, 52c. Foreign: Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 50c ; Pathfinder, $1.00. 


pe The above offers apply to either new or renewal subscribers. -3E 


is an illustrated Weekly News Review, published at the 
The Pathfinder 3 


Nation’s Capital. It is now in its 26th year of increasing 
‘ success and is everywhere recognized as the best current 
events magazine published. Every teacher is expected to keep well informed as to what is going on in 
the world and the PATHFINDER is the best medium for this purpose. In this paper all the important 
news of the day is skillfully and impartially condensed and there is also a vast amount of general informa- 
tion of special value and usefulness to the teacher. On the editorial page current topics are discussed 
in a clear-sighted, fair-minded manner, intended to stimulate wholesome thought on the part of the 
reader. The PATHFINDER gives teachers just what they need to know about the progress of affairs 
in general and it tells the story briefly, clearly and comprehensively. If you want a paper that is enter- 
taining, wholesome and reliable, the PATHFINDER is just what you are looking for. Size recently in- 
creased to 32 pages, but still published at the popular subscription price of $1.00 per year, of 52 
numbers. With Normal Instructor-Primary Plans $2.25. 


Send all orders for above combinations to 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N. Y. 
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esting features are: How to 
Latest Approved Methods of 
Branches; 
ment Materials ; 
Opening Exercises ; and several other 
Nearly one hundred. thousand copies now 
never heard of 


for J.atta’s Rook for ‘Teachers- 


Christmas Supplies 


Cards; 6 Large Gift Tags; 
6 Large Seals; 12 Small Seals, all for 10c. 

Crepe Vaper Posters, 20 inches high and 
feet long, beautiful colors—C hristmas; 


Book for Christmas Celebrations.... 


Thirty New Christmas denapneee 
Artificial Snow, per box. 


Red Paper Bells, 3-inch, 


per dozen, 20c; 
5-inch, dozen, 30c; 7- inch, dozen.... 


25c size, name any wanted. 






Santa; 


Holly; Chick; 
Easter 


Lily; Flags; 


kind in a box. 


READ THIS 


estas BOOK FOR TEACH- 
S—The new 
{ contains 288 
) weighs two pounds, 
the efforts of 


p struction patterns, manual tré aining 
exercises, cutting designs and attractive borders. 


68 Sclect Poems for the Grades; 
Good Primary Seat W ork; Select Stories for soy, Red Bird, Blue Bird, 


a dissatisfied customer. Price, 
or buy $5. 00 worth of miscellaneous supplies and pay only 50c Mat, Easel. 

or it is free with a purchase of ers, complete 
supplics amounting to not less than $10.00, 


Gift Assortment contains 5 Christmas Post 
6 Small Gift Tags ; 


Valen- 
tine; Patriotic; Japanese; Flowers; Butterflies ; 
Easter; Assorted Birds; Blue Birds; Soldiers; 
Eagles and Bunting. Each, postpaid, 28c. 

Christmas Folders for Gifts, doz. 35c and 50c Boys; 
Christmas Post Cards for Children, dozen. .15c 
30c ly; Bells; Santa; Birds; 
The New Christmas Book........ Maeva 35c New Child Life Calendar Stencils, 22x34. Set 


Spewa eee : ‘ ..12c Other Stencils, 22x34, each 12c. 


scone 
Christmas Pictures, Yc or Ic size, 3c size or Bell; 


Stars; Hearts; Dots; Diamonds; 
Pumpkins; Jack - o’ - Lanterns; 
Witches; Black Cats; Turkeys; 
Bunny; 

Maple Lion; Pig; Sheep; Wolf; 
Leaves; Birds; Any Irfitial. One 
Per box, 10c. 





With : Plan Books and Other Purchases 
A 


edition is 9x14 
pages and 
It represents 
several prominent 
know the needs of 


Other inter- 
Rural School; The 
All the Common 
Choice Entertain- 


mobile, Church, Cupboard 
Chair, Bed, Screen, 
Pack, C hristmas Box, 


attractive features. 
in use and we have 
postpaid, $1.00, gro, Dutch Windmill, 


Fancy Colored Chalk 


Fancy Colored Chalk, Iiox M, doz. asstd, 30c 
Charcoal, 10 sticks, 3 inches lone. secs. 12¢ 
6 Colored Pencils, 6 in., asstd., wood cov’d I5e 


10 
Blackboard Stencils 


3orders, each 6c. Sunbonnet Babies; Overall 

Brownies ; Goldenrod; Maple Leaves; 
——— Grapes; Cattails; Hol- 

Flags; Waiters. 


Turkeys; 


nine school months 75c; each 12c; 3 for 30c. 
Turkey Cal- 


Christmas Moss, per is a ee Eee 15c endar; Fireplace Calendar; Santa Driving 
Christmas Candles, assorted colors, 3 doz. 25c Eight Reindeer; Santa Going Down Chim- 
Candle Holders, dozen............. A ney; Santa Filling Stockings; Christ Child; 
Tissue Festooning, 30 feet long, each. apres 30c bmg on Horse; Flag; Progr: um; Roll 


of Honor; W rome; Flags of Allies; "Aero- 
plane; U ncle Sam; Marine Soldier; Liberty 
3oy Scout; Gen. Pershing on Horse; 
Name any Calendar, Map or Physiology. 
Portraits, Animals, etc., size 17x22, each 6c. 
Washington; Lincoln; Wilson; Longfellow; 
Field; E skimo Man; . Eskimo Mother: 
Dutch Soy; Dutch Girl; Mill; Horse; 
Cow; Dog; Fox; Bear; Elephant; Camel; 
Turkey; Steamer; 
Locomotive; Buffalo; Indian; Pershing. 
Maps, name any, each 3c; 5c; 10c; 20c. 





| Ask for Latta’s Teachers Catalog J . S. LATTA, 








Elephant, Bear, Seal, Pig, I 
ing Hen, Bunny Running, 





primary and rural teachers. This ’ Practical Metho« i Aids and 
— book — over 400 i Devices for Teachers wit! 
drawings including calendars, Hl No ns ren came 
birds, Talkdie, feasts, comheunct |e CS Se eo Tee 
yabies, overall boys and familiar Pathfinder, 1 year........... 1.0 
t objects—also sewing cards, con- LATTA’S CONSTRUCTION PATTERNS Progressivi Feacher, 1 year... 125 


Thirty-three patterns printed full size on heavy 
cardboard ready to cut - 


with instructions, postpaid, 85e vols. in each set, per set > S50 
Brass Paper Fasteners, 14 in., 100, l6¢; 1% in., 20¢ 


OUR BEST OFFER 


Add only 65c to the price of your 
choice of one of the following and 
ask for either Latta’s Book for 
Teachers or $1.00 worth of supplies. 
Normal poner Primary 

Plans, one yea 





ndustrial Arts Magazine.... 1.50 








and make up. Auto sohut ( ‘entury, 1 year. .ccs 5 
Table, Chair, Rocking School Education, 1 year..... 1.25 
Hobby Horse, Santa with Kinder garten and First Grade 2.00 = 
Sunbonnet Baby, Overall National Geographic Magazine 2.50 ) 
Yellow Bird, Butterfly, Scientific Americ: an, 1 year... 4.00 ) 
Jog, Horse, Cow, Peck- Woman’s Home (¢ ‘ompanion. « 2.00 ) 
Brownie, Indian, Ne- Pictorial Review, 1 year..... 2.00 ) 
Wheel Barrow, Weaving Marion George Plan Rooks 
One set with 100 brass paper fasten Primary or Intermediate, 10 





Year's Entertainments, 10 vol. 1.00 Kverybody’s Magazine.. 1 


_ Printed Weaving Mats 
Size 6%4x6! half-inch slits, Tllust: 


printed on thick paper, t New Pr nary "N it ho ( a f Tes 


6, assorted colors, 


be cut out; 15 mats..15c¢ Primary Arith. Cards for Written W 
Mats, Cut-Out _ ter me late \ ith, ( -y ls for Seaty . 
Size 8x8, construction 7270" + 3p ve be. Eanes, 200i 2 Eat Zee 
paper, assorted colors, 12 Sheets Trans si Tra ac. Pi ens 1722 


half-inch slits, all cut out 
and ready to weave, 2( 


Calendars and Candy Boxes 





mats postpaid for ...30¢ Calendar Pads, sm all, doz 
10 stencils to use with a Candy Box, lb.. in ec as ré y to t 
lead pencil ........ 18c and make up, 12 for 14c; 100 for.....:. 90« 


42 Paper Cutting Designs, each 5x8 
50 Drawings to Color, assorted sizes.....2 Oc 
12 Different C alendars to Color, 6x9,....10c 


Popular Pictures 


Sepia, ie x 20—Washing 

16 Birds in Colors, with description, with ane Lin . i] o1 

16 Birds to Color, same as above, 6x9 25c Christ at 1 welve;  Sisti 

20 Sheets Black Silhouette Paper, 10x25, 32c Madonna; Moth ' 
20 Sheets Ked Silhouette Paper, 10x25...40¢ Child; Windmill: Glean 
2,000 Colored Papers, 34x6, to make chains 40c Angelus; Vershing; 11 


1,000 Colored Circles to Paste, linch....18¢ Ward. Each, 20c; 4 for 70c. 
3,000 Assorted Colored Shoe Pegs.......: 33c 60550 Popul 
1,000 Assorted Colored Sticks, 1 to 5 in..48c half-cent size, a 





Primary and Intermediate Language Cards 25c Intermediate Language 

30 Sewing Card Patterns on Cardboard...20c Pictures, per set 

21 New Silhouette Posters, 10 inches high 25c 48 Indian ”— in nat re 

Tickets, Good, Verfect, or On, ‘I ime, 100 10¢ dress with name s, 7x9 ook 
Toy Money, Coins and Bills, $548.96, set 25 5c = Birds in Co! rs, ix), 1 me any, ¢ 


6 Large Mottoes and Pledges for Schools. .1 


order our set of jects for 


Inc., Box T, Cedar Falls, Iowa 


ee 


=_cm 








To Kindergartners 


Commissioner of Education P. P. Clax- 
ton has issued a circular to all kinder- 
gartners, which, after calling attention 
to President Wilson’s letter asserting the 
importance of maintaining the schools 
and all agencies of education at their full 
efficiency during the war, he says: 

For many reasons it is doubly impor- 
tant that the kindergartens be main- 
tained and that as many children as pos- 
sible be brought intothem. Among these 
reasons the following may be mentioned: 

The fathers of many young children 


have left home for the army or navy or 


for industries.connected directly or in- 
directly with the war. 
Many mothers have gone into service 


of some kind which takes them away 
from home during working hours. 


Many families have moved from the 


country into cities or industrial towns, 
many of them new towns which have 
sprung up around munition plants, ship- 
yards, and other industries. 


The high cost of living makes the in- 


telligent care which kindergartens give 
to children and the help which they give 
to families more necessary than in nor- 
mal times. 


The unavoidable disorganization of so- 


ciety and tendencies toward juvenile de- 
linquency which always accompany great 
struggles such as that in which we are 
now engaged. 


I am, therefore, appealing to you and 


all other kindergartners to do all you can 
now and until the war ends for the es- 
tablishment of new kindergartens in 
every community in which there are not 
enough now for the children of kinder- 
garten age, for bringing the largest num- 
ber of children possible into the kinder- 
gartens, and for the most effective work 
in the kindergartens both for the chil- 
dren and for the homes from which they 
come. 
kindergarten associations, they be called 
together to consider this matter and that 
where there are no such associations, 
they be formed at once, or that the kin- 
dergartners obtain the assistance of a 
few of the most influential men and wo- 
men of their communities. 


I suggest that where there are 


School Hygiene and Physical 
Education 


With the recent appointment of a spe- 
cialist in school hygiene on full time and 
the reorganization of its work in this 
field, the Bureau of Education is now 
actively engaged in coordinating the 
Government’s efforts to promote health 
education intheschools. Dr. Willard S. 
Small, has been placed in charge. 

The division of school hygiene and 
physical education will endeavor to serve 
as a coordination agency, as well asa 
clearing house of information, for school 
officers, school medical inspectors, and 
others. Individuals and organizations 
interested in health work in the schools 
are invited to send to the bureau descrip- 
tions of experiments and achievement in 
physical and mental hygiene and phys- 
ical education. Communications should 
be addressed to the Commissioner of Ed- 
ucation, Washington, D. C., and marked, 
‘*Kor the attention of the specialist in 
school hygiene. ’”’ 








‘ Child Labor Day Named 


Child Labor Day, which will be ob- | 
served throughout the country on Satur- 
day, January 25, in synagogues, on Sun- 
day, January 26, in the churches, and in 
the schools on the following Monday, 
these dates having been designated by 
the National Child Labor Committee, 
will be an oceasion for reviewing the 
work and achievement of Children’s 
Year. ‘lhe Children’s Bureau of the De- 
partment of Labor is arranging to have 
reports from its field workers available 
for the programs of churches, schools, 
clubs and other organizations. The Chil- 
dren’s Year work includes, besides the 
baby-saving campaigns, a crusade against 
wartime child labor and a nation wide 
back-to-school drive, in both of which 
the National Child Labor Committee is 
participating. The coming Child Labor 
Day, says an official statement by the 
Committee, will be a time for asking, in 
respect to the protection and education 
of the children, how the country has been 
preparing in wartime for the period of 








reconstruction. 





TEACHERS 
WANTED 


BY U. S. GOVERNMENT 


Commence $1100-$1200 in 3 Months 








Easy, pleasant office positions; filing, writing, listing and sim- 
ilar work in the Army, Navy, State, Ordnance, War Risk 
Insurance and other departments of the Government .at 
Washington, D. C. Similar positions in -Government offices 
in practically every city in the country. 


OFFICE EXPERIENCE UNNECESSARY 


| Your country needs your help in properly carrying on the work 
of the war. This is your chance to do your bit, and at the same 
time earn a salary of from $1100 to oa a year. 


| Fill out and mail the attached / ’ FRANKLIN 
coupon. , INSTITUTE 


ey 
We will immediately send you full S$ Dept. Y231 
description of the positions open to Ps ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
you, with an idea of the work, $ Gentlemen: Kindly send me, at once, and en- 
hours, vacation, salaries, and date © tirely without charge or any obligation on my 


of the next examination in you ¥ vert, 2 tof U.S. Government positions now open 
aa & oteachers, Advise me also revarding the salarie 
section. hours, work, vacation and date of the next examin- 








DOT TODAY, TOMORROW > ivsinnsivetonas tne eS Samele exe 
MAY BE TOO LATED 7 








































































} on Hende ane 


and call it best. 
world use it. 





A Companion Book 
of Poems 


Schools have long wanted a good 
collection of poems at a moderate 
price. Here is a handy little 
book that exactly fills this want. 


“101 Famous Poems” 


includes just those that have 
touched the top of popular favor. 
Prose Supplement has Declaration 
of Independence, Letter to Mrs. 
Bixby, Gettysburg Address, etc. 


I5c 


prepaid, in any 


per copy, 
(No free samples.) 


quantity. 





—€At Small Expense 


Hundreds of thousands of other teachers use this book 
English speaking schools all over the 
Over 3,000,000 copies sold, on its merits, of 


“The 101 Best Songs” 


But we want you to know how splendid this collection is for every 
purpose connected with school music. 


One Copy FREE to Teachers 


If you teach music, or are interested in it, 
write for your FREE copy of this famous 
book. Then you can judge whether 
you want more copies for your school. 


An Old Friend, With New Features 


Contains a splendid, carefully chosen selection, 
one-third of them new in this edition. 
songs of all the Allies; home and folk songs; songs 
of sentiment, etc.— 101 of them, for only 5 cents. 


Very Low 
Prices! 


THE CABLE CO., 1216 Cable Building, Chicago 








NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


The Song Book You Want 


Patriotic 


In 100 lots, F.O. B. Chicego. at 
per copy. $1.00 per coaen, 
prepaid. Less than twel ve, 
at 10 cents each, prepaid. 


oc 
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French’s 
Patriotic Plays 
The Girls Over Here A.r*rotig,risy in 


acters are eight young ladies who are interested in 
working for the victory of Uncle Sam and his Allies. 


The Liberty Thirift Girls 


A pee play 


in one for 
nine female characters. This spirited play is uy 
and liberty propaganda in dramatic form, simply 


told and relieved by natural humor and a variety of 
lovable characters. 
A patriotic 


Hooverizing Internationalle /,?*{r'e\': 


act appealing for the Conservation of food, 


Colette of the Red Cross 4,07 3c. "}2” 


° for nine fe- 
males. The principal character is a lovable little 
French girl who has been adopted by an American 


Girl’s Auxiliary of the Red Cross. 


The Spirit of Liberty A patriotic entertain- 


} ment for use in schools, 
containing pantomimes, drills, and dances, Any num- 


ber of boys end girls may be used. 
A patriotic play in one act for 
For Freedom three females and one male, It 
is a call to men to serve, and women to give their men 
to the cause of freedom. 
A patriotic 


The Man Without a Country 4)2°"°t'< 


boys. The thrilling masterpiece of patriotism from 
which this play has been made is too well known to 
need introduction. The play is in a prologue and three 
acts. Any number + of male characters can be used, 








All the shove ai are published se arable a 2 25 cents 
per copy, 2 cents additional for postage, They are 
all adaptable for School use, Red Cross andother War 
benefits 

Send two-cent stamp for our 148 page catalogue 
describing thousands of plays and special list of pa- 
triotic plays. 


Samuel French, 20 W. 38th St., New York 








WIN-THE-WAR 
ENTERTAINMENTS 


The Complete Flag Book. Contains an abundance 





of patriotic material of all kinds —pli ays, dialogs, drills, 
songs, exercises, besides a surprising ¢ amount of infor- 
mation concerning the origin and history of the Flag, 


laws governing its use and reverence, 30 cents. 
The Contest of the Nations. Revised to date. 
Spectacular cantata, 13 f, "The Goddess of Liberty and 
12 nations compete for the laurel crown. 25 cents. 
Exemption. A war playlet in oneact. 2 m., 8f., 30 
min. Two wives who object to their husbands enlisting 
are converted by a letter from Germany. 15 cents 
For Liberty’s Sake. 4m.,6f. A patriotic play in 





three acts. A mother reluctantly gives up her boy, 
when he answers his country’s call, but after the su- 
preme sacrifice is made, she, with a clearer vision, re- 


news her allegiance to the cause. 15 cents. 

A Gun Drill. An up-to-the-minute drill for boys. 
Gives drill formations and manual of arms. 20 cents. 
The Man Without a Country. A faithful drama- 
tization of Hale’s well-known story, arranged for high 
schools and other advanced grades. 25 cents. 


Shouting the Battle Cry of ‘‘Feed’Em.”’ A 
timely patriotic play for children. United States 
Farmer, his Farm Hands and Products welcome the 


Family of Nations, assuring them of abundance for all. 
15 cents. 

The Spy At St. Agnes. A three-act patriotic play 
full of dramatic possibilities. The heroine, attempting 
to locate the spy, compromises herself, but accomplishe Ss 
her purpose and proves her loyalty. 12f. 25 cents. 
The ‘‘War Chest.’’ Filled with material for every 
patriotic program. A collection of plays, drills, songs 
and recitations about Red Cross, War Relief, Conser- 
rift Stamps, ete., for use “‘Everywhere in 
America, Over a with ammunition for any war 
“drive.” 30 cent 
Send for our catalog, 





vation, Th 





os he Teachers’ Year Book.’’ It’s free. 
When ordering, mention this magazine and we shall include, 
free of charge, a copy of ‘‘Bright Ideas.’’ Address Dept. 


MARCH BROTHERS, Publishers, 
208-210-212 Wright Avenue, Lebanon, Ohio 














CLASS PINS 


in one or more colors of Hard Enamel Silver 





Plate, 15e each 0 per doz. Sterling 
Silver r, 30¢ eac 3.00 per doz. Medals and 
Badges for School, College and Music, also 


Se end for catalogue. 
CTUR 


ARTISTIC MEDAL & BADGE co. 
No. 1 Beekman St., New York. 


CLASS PING Si 
— CLASS OR SOCIETY CATALOG FREE 


Either pin iliustrated madewithany 3letters and2 
figures, one or two colorsenamel. Silver plate 
20€ ea., $2.CO doz. Sterling silver, 357 ea. 
»- $3.50 doz. BASTIAN BROS, CO. 

713 Bastian Bidg., Rochester, N. Y. 


Pins for e netay’ ing. 





1102 





















SWEETHEART SERVICE PIN 
Shows that one near and dear to you 
is in the service. Pin No, 631 in red, 
white and blue enamel on silver plate, 
each, $2.50 doz. Sterling 45c each, 
$4. 50 doz, Get free catalog Grammar 
and High School class pins and rings- 


Metal Arts Co., 73 So. Ave., Rochester, N.Y. 


TISE.SERVICE.SIAMPS 


Put up in attractive envelope in one, two, 
or three stars (state which you want) with 
free Catalog of Unique Cards and Novel- 
ties for all those in service. Show to all 
the world your pride by using Chase Ser- 
vice Stamps on all your correspondence and 
ckages. 100 for 10c at all the better Dealers. 


Ernest Dudley Chase, 249 Causeway St., Boston, Mass, 


Ye 
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No. N907 | No. N894 | No. N825 
10k. Gold 90c]10k. Gold $2.00 10k. Gold $5.50 
Ster. Silver 60c|14k. Gold $2.50/14k. Gold $6.50 

TEACHERS! CLASS PRESIDENTS! 
Buy Direct from Manufacturers. 
Our method of ie aon to Schools and 
rf soll zes enables us to quote | lowest prices 

chest quality goods. 
for Jinest a 

ing latest styles c $ 
als, Loving Caps and Trophies. 
ing free repay transp wegen charges 

Safe deli ery guarant teed. for sampien Saf Engraved Com - 
mencement Invitations, Gailine Cards, ° 


CHAS.S.STIFFT "anuractenee 


GbedS miele wy \ Le 








all the 
Buy direct from Manu- 
facturer. Free Catalogue. 
Cc. K. GROUSE CO. 
For 15 years THE Class Pin House 
44 Bruce Av., North Attleboro, Mass. 


7s. CLASS PINS festmriion roe corsogs 


FREE for the asking. Pin shown here with any 
letters, numerals, or colors. Wet Silver or 
Rolled Gold Plate, 30 cents cach or $3.00 per = 


CO. ss0 Greiner Bldg., 


















| United States. 


AND PRIMARY PLANS 


“Play School” instead of “Kinder- 


garten” 
By W. P. Burris, Dean College for Teach- 


ers, University of Cincinnati 


My objection to the name “‘ Kindergar- 
ten’’ is not the result of a prejudice for 

ll things German aroused by the war. 
lam, and long have been opposed to giv- 
ing a German name to a well established 
part of our school system which is 
founded upon a principle which is utterly 
foreign to the German idea of education, 
breadly speaking. None of the principal 
netions now at war has shown as little 
weicome to the ‘‘kindergarten idea’’ as 
Germany. 

urymnasium is the name that best rep- 
resents the German idea, and this is the 
name of the school which the Germans 
most prize, andin which the foundations 
of her militarism have been laid. Dis- 
cipline and obedience to command, not 
self-activity manifesting itself through 
play, are the controlling principles in 
German education, and this is particularly 
true of its earlier stages. 

Froebel himself found difficulty in find- 
ing aname for the school for young chil- 
dren as he thought it ought to be. The 
name which he gave to it seemed to bea 
happy, inspiration, and the world will al- 
ways be glad that he did not adopt the 
name used at that time for the type of 
school for young children which immedi- 
ately preceded the Kindergarten. It was 
called Kleinkinderbeschaftigungsanstalt, 
—a name well suited to characterize an 
establishment in which ‘‘occupations’’ 
played so large a part in keeping the 
children busy. The institution founded 
by Froebel carried over the idea of its 
predecessor, but much modified. The 
‘‘occupations’’ were not to be directed 
by the teacher altogether, the teacher 
dictating each move, but were to be such 
as would set free the child’s spontaneous 
activity in creating things out of mate- 
rials placed before him. It was there- 
fore a new educational movement which 
had for its motive growth through self- 
activity, hence development of initiative, 
freedom, and independence, Such a move- 


/ment was therefore democratic in its 
‘ social and political outcomes, and this ex- 


plains why the seed which Froebel 
planted bore so little fruit until trans- 
planted to foreign soil, especially the 
It is impossible to imag- 
ine Froebel as a part of, or in sympathy 
with, the Germany of to-day. Can any- 
one picture him who said so tenderly, 


|**Come, let us live with our children”’ 
| marching through Belgium and being in 
| any degree responsible for the fate that 
| befell so many of her little ones? Why 


therefore should we continue a German 
name for an institution that is so vio- 
lently in opposition toGerman militarism 
which now seeks to dominate the world? 

It would be better to say ‘‘Froebel 
School’’ instead of ‘‘ Kindergarten,’’ for 
his name will always be associated with 


| the idea for which it stands, but this 
| name is open to the objection that the 


kindergarten of to-day has added fea- 
tures and is an improvement over that of 
his time. It is true, however, that the 
institution which he founded and which 
has been much modified rests upon the 
play motive. The play spirit is native. 
By means of play the child grows. Growth 
is the aim of all school life, and since it 
is promoted in childhood through the 
play spirit, why not say ‘‘Play School’’ 
instead of ‘‘ Kindergarten’’? 

Other names have been suggested, but 
‘*Play School’’ is most in accord with the 
popular-conception of the controlling mo- 
tive in the Kindergarten, and since the 
value of play has become better appreci- 
ated and more dignified in these modern 
times, the name suggested will be neither 


| misleading nor objectionable on other 


grounds. 





Your own character can not be essen- 
tially injured save by your own acts. 
— Selected. 


GOVERNMENT WAR JOBS 


All teachers, both men and women, should try the Gov- 
ernment examinations soon to be held throughout the 
entire country. War necessitates thousands appoint- 
ments. The positions pay from $1100 to $1500; have 
short hours and annual vacations. 

Those interested should waite immediately © Frank- 
lin Institute, Dept. Y252, Rochester, for large 
descriptive »0k, showing the positions open and 
giving many sample examination questions, which will 
be sent free of charge, 
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I ; ‘a 
— Interesting Book 


ll the keen delight and personal satisfaction 
which a musical training will bring you; and how 
gou can obtain this training easily, and thor- 
oughly in your own home at one-quarter the 
usual cost. 

It tells how this most prized of social accom- 
plishments greatly increases your own enjoy- 
ment of life and the enjoyment of others. It tolls of the 
concert career which may be open to you, and how ycu 
can increase your earning power by giving musica] in- 
struction in your spare time. Send for your copy of this 
valuable book today; it is free. 


Dr. Quinn’s Famous WRITTEN METHOD 


_ copcietiontond the study of music. Bythe 

f Dr, Quinn’s remarkable device the 
COLOROT ONE (patented) you save three- 
quarters of the timeand effort usually. re- 
quired for learning piano or organ. You play 
chords immediately and a complete piece 
within a few lessons, The method is scientific 
and systematic, yet practical and at imple, I en- 
dorsed by heads of state 










to Learn Piano and Organ.’ 


Marcus Lucius Quinn Conservatory, Stale N12, Social Union Bidg., Boston, Mass. 








Boche Zebrugge 
New 
—— Escadrille Ace 
| War r TNT -Tank 


Camouflage Foch 
Words Blighty 


and hundreds more have been added to 


Webster’s 
New International 
Dictionary | 


For the first time you can find au- 
thoritative answers to’ all kinds of 
questions about these new terms. 

Never before was the New Inter- 
national so ur- 
gently needed in 
school work, and 
never before was 
it procurable at 
a price so rela- 
tively low. 

WRITE for 
Specimen Pages 
FREE, a new booklet, 


Petain 











“Use of the Diction- 
ary —Games with the Dictionary.” 


G.&C. Merriam Co., Springfield, Mass. 


























DOMESTIC SCIENCE 


Home Study Courses 


Cooking, Sewing, Dict, Nursing, ete. [12th year.] Vor 
teachers, extension workers, institution managers, home - 
makers, ete. Which? Illustrated 100- -page booklet, ““THE 
PROFESSION OF HOME-MAKING,” FREFL, 

AM. SCHOOL OF HOME ECONOMICS, 501 W.69th St., Chicago 













A New Book That Shows 
Correct English at a Glance 


| Just Published—A new Idea in Helps for the 
Busy Business Manin the Shape of acompact 
Book; Vest Pocket Size, that will Answer the 
Most ’Perplexing Questions in English Grammar 
Simply and Immediately. 


The Dictionary of Grammar 
By JAMES A. HENNESY 


This wonderful little book, which is literally packed 
with just the information you want, covers all the more 
important rules of grammar, the errors most frequent- 
ly made in speech and writing, and the hundred and 
one vexed questions of usage that confuse us all at 
times. All this matteris arranged alphabetically ac- 
cording to topics and any desired rule or fact can be 
located in an instant. Numerous examples from 
modern literature make clear each rule. 


Just the Book for the Busy Worker 


For those who are in a hurry, or who have not the time 
to devote to hunting through more pretentious works, 
it will come as a godsend,. To.the man of business, 
the speaker, writer, stenographer, correspondent, ctc., 
it will prove an invaluable aid. With it in your pocke t 
you can avoid all the ordinary mistakes in speaking or 
writing. 
Cloth, 534 x 3 inches, 40 cents: Full Leather, 75 cents. 
Postage 2 cents additional. 


F.A.OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville,N.Y. 
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A Beautiful Christmas Story 


Thornton W. Burgess has_ endeared 
himself to every child in the land by his 
wonderfully human ‘‘ Bedtime Stories’’ 
which tell about the doings of Peter Rab- 
bit, Reddy Fox, Old Mr. Toad, Buster 
Bear, Little Joe Otter, and Johnny 
Chuck. These delightful stories, 
through the media of the greatest news- 
papers of the country, have brought 
these little folk of the field and forest 
into the hearts and homes of childhood, 
and have taught the most valuable les- 
sons in nature study—love and sym- 
pathy for our little wild friends of the 
woods. 

All these wonderful stories, just as Mr. 
Burgess used to tell them to his own 
little boy, are now accessible to every 
boy and girl in Mr. Burgess’s own voice 


- by means of the records of the Columbia 


Graphophone Company of New York. 
Every child at bedtime may hear Mr. 
Burgess speak to him about these little 
creatures. He may hear him tell his 
most beautiful story of all, ‘‘The Joy of 
the Beautiful Pine.’’ 

As the Christmas time draws near and 
the warm fire-glow on the hearth warms 
our hearts to thoughts and deeds of kind- 
liness, our minds turn to this wonderful 
story. We hear again about the interest- 
ing life of these little fur-coated crea- 
tures, and are told of the deep feelings 
of the beautiful pine tree as it mutely 
expresses its joy in being of some ser- 
vice to mankind in this most happy, most 
significant season of the year—the birth- 
day of the’ Christ. We listen to the 
musie of the chimes and of the song, 
‘*Hark, the Herald Angels Sing,’’ which 
fittingly give a musical background to 
the narrative, and our hearts, too, fill with 
love for all mankind. 

In this Christmas tide of 1918 all the 
children in our schools should more than 
ever be taught the lessons of love and 
peace on earth, good will to men. The 
Christmas programs everywhere should 
reflect the spirit of the great sacrifice, 
and should teach the great principles of 
kindness and service. What more ap- 
propriate and serviceable program can 








be arranged than to let the Grafonola tell 
the story of the Christ in this charming 
story of Mr. Burgess, ‘‘The Joy of the 
Beautiful Pine’’? Surrounding this story, 
the Grafonola can provide such music as 
‘The Star of the East’”’ and a medley of 
Christmas Carols, sung by a mixed quar- 
tette; ‘‘Ona Christmas Morning’’ played 
by the celebrated Prince’s Orchestra and 
“*“Adeste Fideles,’’ played on the pipe 
organ with chimes; ‘‘Christmas Bells’’ 
and Gounod’s ‘‘ Adore and Be Still,’’ as 
sung by the Columbia Mixed Quartet. 

Then, too, the children may listen to | fj 
that old, old story, ‘‘A Visit from Saint | ff 
Nicholas,’’ as told by the inimitable 
Harry Humphrey; and then listen to an 
orchestra selection, ‘‘ Santa Claus’s Work- 
shop,’’ which, with its medley of sounds 
of bells and animals and mechanical toys, 
never fails to rouse the delight of the 
children. Or, if you choose, you may 
have ‘‘‘The Toy Shop Symphony’’ or ‘‘On 
a Christmas Morning,’’ both of them or- 
chestra selections embodying those sim- 
ple, lively melodies which always inter- 
est the children. 

Just as in the church where music, the 
handmaiden to religion, ministers to the 
spiritual uplift of the people, so in the 
school program the music of the hymn 
and the anthem should have its place. 
‘*The Star of Bethlehem” sung by Henry 
Burr, and ‘‘ Nazareth,’’ by Andrea Sarto; 
“*Oh, Little Town of Bethlehem,’’ and 
**While Shepherds Watched,’’ as sung by 
the Columbia Double Mixed Quartet; 
and ‘’Silent Night’? and ‘‘Oh, Holy 
Night’’—all these selections are among | 
the most beautiful and expressive records 
to be found which help to make up 
a worthy Christmas program for the 
schools. 

These titles suggested are but a few 
of the many records of the Columbia 
Graphophone Company which aid in mak- 
ing a celebration of the ‘‘ Birthday of 
the King’’ all that it should be. Let 
music tell the story of the Christmas 
day. 








Fill in 


once. 


highly. 





Happiness is neither within us nor 
without us. It is the union of ourselves 
with God.—Pascal. 


about it. 








E will furnish you with a large standard U. S., Flag, 
5 ft. by 8 ft., made of finest bunting, having sewed 
stripes, 


ANTEED NOT TO FADE OR RUN. 


We will send you 50 Emblematic Flag Lapel 
Pins, which your pupils and their friends will prize 


Your pupils can easily sell them for 10 7’ McCulloch Rene. 
cents each. ‘Teachers say, ‘‘They sell 7 Pept.y 1, Rochester, N.Y. 
like hot cakes.’? Send us the pro- 

ceeds and we will immediately send F send me 
this beautiful school flag to you, all 
charges prepaid. 

It will cost you a3 cent stamp. 4 Mailing Adaress 
Your pupils and their friends J 
will be delighted. You will show your 
Americanism. It is surprisingly easy 
to sell the pins. Ask your pupils 4 school 










NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS d 


Free School 
Flags ! 


Are You a Patriotic Teacher ? 
Does Old Glory Grace Your 
School ? 


IT SHOULD 








suitable for in-door or out-door use and GUAR- 






It will cost you nothing 


the following spaces and mail this coupon at 









We make no charge for these. gees sue: meme mem 












pihhentnaes ; .pins 


WoTeE:—If you want two Flags, 
a ask for 100 pins, 












match included free of charge. 


ART BOOKLET NO. 2 


The New Majestic Art Series | 


This is an ideal series of books for presenta- 
tion.. The titles have been carefully chosen and 
the selections represent some of the best thoughts 
of popular and well-loved authors, 


The books are beautifully printed on the fin- 
est enameled stock,‘each book containing sixteen | 
pages in colors and tints. Covers in full gold 
and colors are suggestive of the titles and are 
the daintiest and most beautiful yet produced. 
Size 5x7% inches. Price 15c per copy, 
postpaid. | 

TITLES — Gems from Longfellow, Gems 
from Whittier, Gems from Shakespeare, Gems | 
from Eugene Field, Gems from Riley, Gems | 





HAND-COLORED FOLDER NO. eh J Soe nl 





Inexpensive Gift | Books 





from. 
Longfellow Pansies for Thoughts, Links of Mem- 
C/ 


We absolutely ‘guarantee that every single folder of this series, which in- 
cludes 60 different designs, is hand-colored with brush and paints. Rich but Tags, Seals and Labels 
not flashy, neat and tasty, these folders are the kind which retail in art stores All goods listed here are absolutely new this year and 


for ten cents apiece. Each folder contains a choice greeting on the inside pages of the latest and most acceptable design. Every item is 
in addition to the line on the cover. This is the biggest bargain and the best 4 bargain in view of the high cost of manufacturing 
value we have ever offered. Price 5 cents postpaid, envelopes to these articles. 


Price List 


6607—Small Round Seals. 40 in envelope 5c. 

6611—Medium Round Seals. 12 in envelope 5c. 

6693—Small Tags. 14in envelope 5c. 

6705—Enclosure Cards. 14 in envelope 5c. 

6604—Combination of Tags, Seals, Cards, ete., 35 pieces 
in envelope 5c. 


Art Booklet No. 2 


Over thirty different designs go to make up this at- 
tractive booklet, and every design is Christmassy to the 
last degree. Each cover is done in four colors and the 
blending and shading of these colors is such as to repre- 
sent hand-colored work. Each booklet contains an insert 
with a greeting especially selected. Envelopes to match 
accompany each booklet. An unusual bargain this year 
at 50c per dozen postpaid. Five cents each where 
less than a dozen are ordered, 


Christmas “‘as usual” is just for the children this year, and more 
than ever economy in price is to be considered in purchasing re- 
membrances. Our bright, Christmas offerings will bring happi- 
\ ness to thousands of little hearts and the expense of the splendid 
gifts we offer is almost negligible in comparison with the good 

cheer they will give. AIll articles listed will be sent postpaid on 
receipt of price. If you do not find the things listed here you 
| want, turn to page 5 of the November Normal Instructor where 
, many other holiday numbers are listed, or better still write for our 
complete catalog. In making remittances please do not send stamps 
| unless absolutely necessary. Thrift Stamps will be accepted. 





Christmas Post Cards, beautiful coloring, every design new 
this year. Best quality obtainable. Satisfaction guaranteed, 
2 Special price, 10 cents per dozen, postpaid. 
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Narcissus Bulbs 


We can imagine no more clever 
gift from teacher to her pupils or vice 
versa than this little box of Narcissu 
Bulbs. Each box contains enough 
bulbs to fill an ordinary plant jar with 
beautiful blooming Narcissus in a 
short time. Get a box and place thes« 
bulbs in a dish of stones and water 
on your desk and fill the schoolroom 


with the joy and scent of these beau 
tiful blossoms in mid-winter, Only 
25 cents per box. 





NARCISSUS BULBS 








Imperial Art Series 


White covers with flowers in natural 
colors and titles in gold, 4%{ x 634. 16 
pages of heavy enameled paper, beauti- 
fully printed in colors and interspersed 
with flowers in natural colors, a revela- 
tion for beauty and economy in price. 


These are the Titles : Christmas 
Token, Christmas Tide, Rose Leaves, 
Friendship Token, Violets to Greet You, 





ory, Forget-Me-Nots, Thoughts for 
Cc i 





Publisher’s price, 25c. 





Christmas Hangers 


This style of card has been 
one of our most popular offer- 
ings for many years. Cards 
are about 4'4x6, contain a 
neatly printed Christmas leg- 
end and are supported by red 
ribbon hanger. An ornament 
for any room, the kind your 
pupils will prize highly, and 
the cost is low. Price 2%¢ 
cents each. Envelopes 
extra, 6 cents per dozen. 











CHRISTMAS HANGERS 


JOHN WILCOX ESTATE, °:2* MILFORD,N.Y. 





J Our Price, postpaid, 15c each. 





from Tennyson, 































































































" * Craining for eed 


How towr ite, what to wr ite, 





INSTRUCTOR 


NORMAL 





BOOK REVIEWS 


**Hollow Tree Stories. Mr. Turtle’s 
Flying Adventure.’’ By Albert Bigelow 
Paine. Illustrated. Cloth. 12mo. 120pp. 
50c net. Harper & Bros., New York. 

This book is one of the series of Hol- 

















i and where to sell. 
Ht Cultivate your mind. itp 
WH your literary gifts. Master the 
‘art of self-e xpression. Make | 
ig your spare time profitable. 
iM ‘Turn your ideas into dollars, | 
Courses in Short-Story Writ- | 
i ing, Versification, Journalism, iW 
ig Play Writing, Phot< apley in 
Writing, etc., taug person- 
Il Dr.Esenwein  aity by Dr. J. Berg Fsenwei | 
i f y VE r Lip] tt's robe ine. mi 
expert Constructive crit 
et I l t, helpful ad Real teaching. 
ai One pupil has received over $5,000 for stories and 
articles written mostly in spare time-—“play work,” he 
el calls it. Another pupil received over $1,000 before 
ip completing her first course. Another, a busy wife 
and mother, is averaging over $75 a.week from | 
H I photoplay writing alone. | 
TT] The nstitution or agency doing so much 
r ld. The_universities recognize | 
Bl this, for over one hundred members of the English [Mf | 
I f ties of higher institutions are studying in our | 
Lit y Department. The editors recognize it, for | 
# th e con tantly recommending our courses. 
I] h The Writer’s Library 1 The | 
rT Writer's F grists gs e v its full of 
§ our teaching service, we offer @, 
| manus 
\ 150-page illustrated catalogue free 
vi Please address 
~ 
gi Che Home Correspondence School 7 
i Dep't,48, Springfield, Mass. Hl 
i 1s _ 0s _ ke 








TRAVELING 


WANTED- 


SALESWOMEN 





Why work for small pay in stuffy 
stores or offices or why remain idle when you 
can earn big pay selling goods. The war has 
caused a tremendous shortage of salesmen— 
Women must be trained to take their places. 


Earn $25 to $100 a Week 


Our spare time home study Course and our Free 


Employment Department has helped many hundreds to 
success, Let us do the same for you. Write today for big 
free book, ‘listof openings and full particulars. Address 





NATIONAL SALESMENS TRAINING ASSOCIATION 
Dept.31W, Chicago, Ill., U. S. A. 


BE ATRAVELING SALESWOMAN 
War and Home Study 


the high cost of living, and the 

eat dem nana for labor, thousands of young people will be 
un eee this year to attend high school and college, and thus 
must utilize their spare time in taking home study courses 
by mail. 

Special Rates for Courses Offered 
English 
Typewrlting 
Bookkeeping 
Shorthand 
Engineering Domestic Science Real Estate 
Salesmanship Story Writing Automobile 
Over One Hundred Branches Included 
ands of Civil Service and office positions are now 
ox typewriters, stenographers, bookkeepers, and 
We rent and sell typewriters on easy monthly 
Write for prices and terms on machines, 

ment fee $10.00; “‘special rates of tuition’’ to those 
vho apply now. Send your name and address—today 
tomorrow may be too late. “‘Do it now.’’ For “‘Special 
fuition Scholarship’? and full particulars, address 


Dept. A, CARNEGIE COLLEGE, ROGERS, OHIO 


$20 
UKULELE Hawaiian Guitar, Violin, Man- 


dolin, Guitar, Cornet or Banjo 
nderful new system of teaching note music by mail. *To first 
s in each loc 
duit: 




















On account of the war, 


Law 

Bible 
Agriculture 
Drawing 


Olvil Service 
Grammar School 
Nigh School 
Normal 











ality, we'll give a $20 superb Violin. Mando lin, 
tar, Hawaiian Gui ‘tar, Cornet or Banjo absolutely free. 
Very small charge r lessons onlyexpense. We guarantee success 
or no charge. Complete outfit free. Write at once—no obligation. 


SLINGERLAND SCHOOL OF MUSIC, Dept. 423, CHICAGO, ILL. 


PRIMARY TRAINING 


Pestalozzi - Froebel Training School 
A Kind rgarten Normal School 
~ On Chicago’s Lake Front 
Ne w Mid-Year Class Begins Feb. Ist 
. 3 Departments—I. KINDERGARTEN. 
Il. ah MARY. lil... PLAYGROUND. Fine Equipment. 


Stro shy aculty.’ * Accredited. Write Registrar. Dept. A. 
616-22 South Michigan Boulevard, CHICAGO 


Learn At Home 


Bookkeeping, Salesmanship, Shorthand, 
CivilService — Earn $75 to $150 a month, 
Write for FREE BOOK of testimonials and par- 
ticulars of all Courses, Mention Course preferred. 
BROWN’S HOME-STUDY SCHOOL, 
500 Brown Bidg., Peoria, Ill. 


OMEN Wanted in 


Banks are employing hundreds Pind women in 5 
partment of bank work, even u to cashier ean 
pleasant work, with men’ 8 pay. ¥. 
Pik “ar U. Alcomn, Pies. American School of 
gar G, Alcorn, Beas! 
485 East State Street, Columbus, ¢ 











1a 2 year 
























Dept. 83 





| tures of Mr. 


low Tree Stories, which include the ad- 


| ventures of the various animals, Mr. 
| Crow, Mr. Rabbit, Mr. ’Possum, Mr. 
Dog, and others. ‘The marvelous adven- 


Turtle and the other ani- 
mals make interesting reading for chil- 
dren. 


‘*Longmans’ English Lessons for the 
Third Year.’’ By George J. Smith, 
Ph. D. Cloth. 12mo. 58pp. Long- 
mans, Green & Co,, New York. 

This book follows the requirements for 
the third year of the public schools of 
New York. The materials include phonic 
study, elementary composition, uses of 
words, picture study, for the story, and 
for the sake of compositions, study of 
poems, and letter-writing. The work is 
divided into two parts, for the two half- 
years, and is carefully graded. 


**The Mental Survey.’’ By Rudolf Pint- 
ner, Professor of Psy El Ohio State 
University. Cloth. 12mo. 116pp. $2.00 
net. D. Appleton & Co., New York. 

This book follows the line of the many 
which have recently been written with 
the idea of testing the mentality of school 
children. In it the Courtis Arithmetic 
tests, and the other standard tests, find 
a place. It is unique, however, in that 
it presents the tests in standardized 
form, for use in testing or measuring 
the intelligence of large groups of peo- 
ple. There are three fields where these 
tests, thus presented, are of great value: 
for estimating feeble-mindedness, in edu- 
cational surveys, and in social surveys. 
The book is divided into two parts. The 
first describes the methods of standardi- 
zation, and gives some results. The sec- 
ond part is a guide for the use of the 
tests, and has been written very simply, 
so that the worker may follow, step by 
step, the procedure in giving scores and 
in evaluating the tests. 


**Education, Selective, Specific, Com- 
pensatory.’’ By Michael West, Director 
of Public Instruction, Bengal, India. 
Cloth. Crown octavo. 223pp. $1.25 net. 
Longmans, Green & Co., London and 
New York. 

In a brief but vividly interesting trea- 
tise, the author has analyzed and con- 
demned the type of school existing in 
British India, and has made a strong and 
convincing plea for the teaching of the 
Indian natives in English solely, instead 
of in the ‘‘vernacular.’’ On the surface, 
that is ail he has done; but the person 
who looks deeper, and who ponders the 
author's statement that what he has said 
will apply anywhere in the world where 
the conditions are the same, will realize 
that he has stated not only general and 
profound tr uths, in condemning the ‘‘ex- 
amination’’ system, and the superficial 
and hasty education which it induces, 
but that in America, as well as in India, 
there are educational systems which fall 
under the condemnation. And, too, in 
pleading for the abolition, in India, of 
the common schools taught in the ‘‘ver- 
nacular,’’ by teachers who know Eng- 
lish but do not teach it, and the teaching 
of English to all the people, on the 
ground that the people want English, 
need English, and are actually paying 
fees, higher than the state fees, for pri- 
vate schools to teach them English, we 
realize that here, too, he is speaking of 
conditions and of facts not confined to 
India; and we are able to feel a thrill of 
self-congratulation that in beginning our 
Colonial enterprise, in Porto Rico, Ha- 
waii, and the Philippines, we were wise 
enoughtto! build from the very first on 
the,basis of English, a>world language. 

for EMERGENCY 


)EAcaeRs WANTED *vicancres 


Excellent “salaries, good locations, write qualifications, no fee unless 


appointed? OSwego Teachers’ Agency, Oswego, N. Y. 








Every patriotic teacher should turn to 
page 14 of this magazine at once.—Adv. 


December 1918 


AND PRIMARY PLANS 


HUNDREDS OF TEACHERS NEEDED 


FOR EMERGENCY VACANCIES. £ 
ROCKY MTT TEACH CHERS 


Write us immediately stating quali- 
VAD a op A i e) 


fications, position desired, etc. 
Wm. RUFFER, A.M., Manager “THE EDUCATIONAL CLEARING HOUSE OF THE WEST” 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency “_—*“"New vor 


Recommends college and norma! graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges and schools. Receives 
at all seasons many calls for primary and grammar grade teachers. WM. 0. PRATT, Mer. 


TEACHER! THE WEST NEEDS YOU 


Desirable vacancies in all departments. Good Salaries. We are right on the 
ground and in closest touch with vacancies. Immediate attention given to inquiriés. 
Dept. 1, NORTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY AND SUPPLY COMPANY, GREAT FALLS, MONTANA 





























70 Fifth Avenue 








Harlan P. French, Pres. Willard W. Andrews, Sec. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc. 


Supplies Schools of All Grades with Competent Teachers. 81 Chapel Street 
Assists Teachers in Obtaining Positions. Send for Bulletin. ALBANY, WN. Y. 


THE ACME TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 1131 Healy Building 


ATLANTA, GA, 


Uses unique and vigorous methods, places teachers in High Schools, Colleges, and Universities through- 
out the year. It will secure a superior position for you. A. C. WHITEHEAD, MANAGER. 


SOUTHWESTERN EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE ™* “rast Worns*"°” 








That Works” 
AT HOME in the Southwest, right now the land of GREATEST OPPORTUNITY for the live teacher, 
COMPETENT TEACHERS ARE NEEDED, APPRECIATED, PAID. 


Write J. R. McCollum, Manager, Albuquerque, New Mexico 


Northwestern Teachers’ Agency 


Largest in the West Hundreds of Emergency Vacancies 
Free Registration. Write Immediately. Boise, Idaho. 


T-E-A-C-H -E-R-S 
_ Weare in urgent need of Instructors to fill emergency vacancies in Science, Commercial Subjects, 
History, Mathematics, Languages and other subjects, also grades. Salaries unusual. Information on 
request, EDUCATORS-AGENCY, 
P. Goddard, President, 19 South La Sallie Street, 


P ITTSBURGH-Anericas Teachers’ Bureau 











Chicago 














38th year. First class equipment. Operate: locally and nationally, 
Direct calls from school officers, Direct recommendations. Well pre- 
pared teachers in great demand, 205 C 7th St., Allentown, Pa. 


PEM EDUCATIONAL, BUREAU 


100 TEACHERS for rural schools in Wyoming. Salaries from $75.00 to $90.00 per month. 
Wi N TE D Applicants must have had at least one-half year of normal training in eS to a four-year 
CHAUTAUQUA TEACHERS’ AGENCY — 9a3°2 8760 Wi. Y. 


high school course. No commission charged. Apply STATE TEACHERS’ EMPLOY- 
Wm. H. Fletcher, Mgr. Established 1904 — NO POSITION, NO FEE. Write for particulars. 





MeENT BUREAU, State Department of Education, Cicrceas, Wyoming. 








1 Magnolia Terrace, Albany, N. Y. 


CUNNINGHAM TEACHERS’ AGENCY, » eee he fw Blaney, 
p ACIFIC TE AGHERS’ Ag FNCY Seventeen years of conscientious service to teachers and schoo! 





officers in Washington, Oregon 
have placed us in a position of conidence and’ trust_amon: 
people in our territory. rite It is 

F. H. HUNTWORTH, Mgr., 1535 New York Block, Seattle. 
























































. ee; Kenly Pye rea be OUTLINED each 
subject. 1er help for Teachers on special terms, 
vemes _uencner Ss’ Bureau | [pS Hallock, Box 398, Wilmington, Del. 
- G. TR » Manager, 
POSITIONS of all kinds for TEACHERS 
Marshall, - Texas. Write us your qualifications. FREE Literature. 
Co-Operative Instructors’ Ass’n. Marion, Ind. 
We 4) 
The South and West offer better inducements than any other sections. Teachers 
from all states receive a cordial welcome in this field, and those who work are promoted 
rapidly. THE BELL TEACHERS’ AGENCY has located thousands of teachers in this field 
during the past séventeen years. It works earnestly, persistently and successfully for its 
members. For full information and a sample copy of the Progressive Teacher, address 
CLAUDE J. BELL, Mgr., Nashville, Tenn. 
ve Al 
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K At Last! A Perfect Duplicator Kk 
“> Print Your Own Typewritten or Penwritten Letters, Drawings, Lessons, etc., '¢ 
" on the “Modern” Duplicator. It contains no glue or —— Always '* 
- “Remember The Modern Duplicator.” -< Ky 
Ky Every Business and Professional Man should own and operate a ,y 
Ay “Modern” Duplicator. It Will Save You Time, Labor and Money. A 
he When you want ten, twenty, forty, fifty or more letters of the same kind, )y\ 
NP typewritten or penwritten, just write one letter in the regular way, put it on RA 
RA Duplicator, and a strong copy is transferred to the Duplicator, remove letter KD 
KO and print the duplicate (fac-simile) letters. Music, Maps, Lessons, Examina- <> 
>) tions, Solicitations, Letters or anything can be duplicated in one or more colors 
atthe same time. So simple a child can use it. for years. Can be used a hundred times each day. “y 
* Letter size, 9x12 inches, complete, $5.00—Less Special Discount to schools and teachers of 10 per cent, 
or $4.50 net. Booklet of other sizes free. Address the manufacturers. “yy 
7 J.C. DURKIN & REEVES CO., 339 Fifth Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. K> 
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What 15° vir, You ‘te Nation's Capital 


Washington, the home of the o B is the} Stamps or coin will bring you & the Pathfinder 


iss = ty page The Pathfinder is an illustrated weekly, published at 
nerve ae ae = he prev Faye 2 £5 oe the Nation's poate, on the Nation; a paper that prints all the news of the 


world and tellsthe truth and only the truth ;now in its 26th year, This pa- 








itnastrased weekly review gives @ clear, im- r fills the bill without th { but$ 
partial and correct diagnosis of public affairs | PtH Sy ed selalon ences je purse; it costs but $1 a year. If you 
going onin the world, at the least ex: 
during these strenuous, epoch ~ days. of time or money, this is your means. Ifyou want a paperin recy wan 





hol, 


which is sincere, reliable the Path‘inderis yours. Ifyou would appreciate a paper which puts everythin 
clearly, fairly, briefiv—hereitis. Send 2$e to showthat you mightlikesucha TPS pachtinder and we willsend the Pathfinder on probation a3 
weeks. The 15c does not repay us, but we are glad toinvestin new friends. Pathfinder, Box 84, Washington, D.C, 









































a. 
‘Teachers! 


A Holiday Letter 


From Mr. H. B. Williams 


Dear Teachers:- 

This letter will be read by 
teachers who have pianos as 
well as by those who have not. 

No matter to which class you 
belong, I want every one of you 
to send me the coupon below 
so I can mail you my Teachers’ 
Co-Operative Plan, which will 
help many teachers to pay for 
their own pianos or earn some 
extra pin money without work. 

I believe that, next to a Lib- 
erty Bond, a high-grade Wil- 
liams Piano is the safest invest- 
ment, for, not only will it give 
you constant service and pleas- 
ure for a lifetime, but, if neces- 
sary, you can turn it into money 
any day for nearer its original 
price than any other thing you 
can buy. 

My Big Holiday Offer in this 
advertisement is likely the best 
chance you teachers will ever 
have to get a sweet-toned Wil- 
liams Piano or Phonograph at 
such a money-saving price and 
on such easy terms. 

Please send the coupon at 
once and the names of your 
friends most likely to buy pi- 
anos or phonographs within a 
year. Be sure to mark the free 
premium you have selected. 

Yours very truly, 
H. B. WILLIAMS, Vice-Pres. 
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Send Your Name 





For My Special Holiday Offer 


ON A SWEET-TONED 


WILLIAMS PIANO 


OR PHONOGRAPH DIRECT FROM OUR BIG FACTORY 


Please send the coupon for my Famous Teachers’ Co-Operative “Help-Each-Other Plan ” 
which has enabled so many teachers to pay for their sweet-toned Williams pianos and so many others to earn 
It will take but a moment to fill out the coupon and I will pay you for 
that by sending you free alarge, up-to-date war atlas or your choice of the popular war songs shown in the coupon. 

So many teachers have accepted our liberal Free-Trial, Easy-Terms offers that the “Williams” may well be 


some extra spending money without work. 


called the ‘‘Teachers’ Official Piano.” 


want a piano or not, but if you do want one, my Big Holiday Offer will save you money. 


material and labor will be jumping every day from now on. 


About Our Beautiful Holiday 
Pianos 


Last June I told our factory superintendent to plan 
the making of 500 extra fine pianos for our holiday 
trade, for you know it takes about six months to make 
the kind of piano that we can warrant to hold its 
sweetness of tone for a lifetime. I wish you could 
see these pianos as they are being finished up, for they 
are real beauties. Everything from the strings to the 
last coat of varnish is the very highest grade that 
money could buy. Our finishers have brought out 
all the natural markings and figured graining of the 
fine woods we use for our cases, but the best of all 
is the clear, singing tone so rich, sweet and restful. 
One of these extra fine Williams holiday pianos would 
certainly give you a lifetime of musical satisfaction 
and pride. 


No Payments During Vacation 
No Interest 


In order that the purchase of a Williams piano may 
not work a hardship on any teacher while his or her 
salary is stopped, you may buy your piano now and 
have the use of it right along through the year with 
the privilege of skipping the payments during the 
summer months when you are not drawing a salary, 
and we will not charge you a cent of interest on any 
of the payments. 


30 Days Free Trial—Freight 
Paid—Easy Terms 


I offer to send teachers or other reliable persons 
one of these fine Williams holiday pianos with stool, 
instruction book, and silk scarf, freight to be paid 
by us, for 30 days free trial. You may play on it 
to your heart’s content—have it tested by your mu- 
sical friends—enjoy the use of it as though it were 
your very own for a whole month, then if you are 
pleased with it, you may keep it at my special holi- 
day sale price on your own terms of payment or 
you may return it at my expense. Bear in mind 
every Williams piano is fully warranted for 25 years 
which saves you all expense for repairs. 


How I Save You $100 


By permitting you to act as your own agent and 
deal directly with us—the makers—we give you the 
factory price which saves you the middle dealer’s 
profit and expenses of about $100, and besides that 
you get our binding 25-year factory warrant which 
promises to replace without expense any of the mu- 
sical parts which may ever prove defective. If any 
Normal Instructor reader knows of a Williams piano 
that is not in good playing order, we would thank 
you to notify us that we may be able to make out 
warrant good. 


HERE’S WHAT YOU GET FREE IF YOU SEND THE COUPON 


1. Piano, phonograph or organ book. 
2. Our net factory price list. 
3. My easy payment plan for teachers, 


WILLIAMS PIANO & ORGAN CO. fj 
Dept. 120, 14 W. Washington St., CHICAGO 4 


Style T Concert Grand 
Williams Piano 
One of Many Styles 











4. My Special Holiday Offer. 
5. My Teachers’ Co-Operative Piaa. 
6. Your choice of the free premiums, 


Mail This Free Coupon or a Postal Now! 


Williams Piano & Organ Co., 14 W. Washington St., Dept. 120, Chicago 


Without obligating me in any way, please mail me your Special Holiday Offer and 
particulars of your Teachers’ Co-Operative Plan as mentioned in this advertisement. 


Mark X 
before the 
FREE 
PREMIUM Send Catalog of -.--..--- - 


wanted 


(Say which—Piano, Player-Piano, Parlor Orjan, 5« 


My Name.........+- 


Post Office....... 


) War Map Book 

) Billy Sunday Song Book 

) Over There 

) My Belgian Rose 

) Liberty Bell 

) A Baby’s Prayer at Twilight 

) Keep the Home Fires Burning 


Names for Piano Catalogs Post Office 


NS di cacedesavececcesedsasetaveons 


For Phonograph Catalogs 


NOME] 000 cccceecccccsceccccccccccccccccccctccccccescccscorcccccssesccesesececs ‘ 


you want our offer to take old Piano or Organ in exchange on a 
Williams, describe your instrument on margin below. 


I want to get acquainted with every one of you Normal Instructor readers, whether you ever 
But you must act promptly, for the cost of 
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SEND FOR 
FREE TRIAL OFFER 


ON A SWEET-TONED 
WILLIAMS 
Phonograph or Organ 


Send name on coupon 
and see how easy | make 
it for teachers to get a 
sweet-toned Williams 
Phonograph or Organ. 
These instruments are 
sent on free trial, easy 
payment plan and | will 
not charge you one cent 
of interest. 


Schoo ran, or Phonograph) 


St bdcecccscosee 


TEACHERS—If you can think of some of 
your friends who are needing musical instru- 
ments and might like to receive our catalog 
with our direct-from-factory prices, please 
write their names below. 


State 


aa Sao 














5 NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


— TO TEACHERS 


<2 Get a 5x8 foot Cotton Bunting Flag, 
sewed stripes, fast colors, with 
printed stars or sewed stars; 
or a Silk Flag (82x48 inches) 
mounted on staff with orna- 
ment; a framed picture of 
Washin gton, Lincoln or Wil- 


son, (18x22 in.) with glass front; 
or a high grade pencil sharpener 


For Your School Room 


Plan No. 1. 























We will send you postpaid our emblematic flag 
button pins. Your pupils will easily sell these pretty flag buttons 
for 10c each. 20 buttons or a $2.00 sale, for the pencil sharp- 
ener, and 50 buttons, or a $5.00 sale, for a framed picture, a 
silk flag, or a bunting flag with printed stars. A $6.00 sale, 
for a bunting flag with sewed stars. 

Plan No. 2. Have your pupils dispose of our good quality 
lead pencils at 5c each. A $3.00 order for the pencil sharpener, 
or a $7.50 order for a framed picture, a silk flag, or a bunting 
flag with printed stars. A $9.00 order, for a bunting flag with 
sewed stars. 





° 
Special —Please Note: 
Under Plan No. 1, we send the buttons on consignment, the amount of sale 
to be remitted, when sale is completed, and premium ordered. 
Under Plan No. 2, we require one-third cash in advance with order for pen- 
cils. Balance to be paid when sale is completed, and premium ordered. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. All shipments prepaid. Order today. 
We have Allies 


The Lee Company, Saginaw, (WS) Michigan. Dept. 10 


flags, also Service flags, if desired. 
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Send at Once for a Free Catalogue of 


EDUCATIONAL PICTURES 


WO | Every well known picture in the world is illustrated 
Fe) | . . . 

Rio | and priced, also size and color given. The most 

“Go || elaborate and complete book of its kind ever pub- 

5 | lished. A copy will be sent Free upon application. 
i 

2S | WALTER L. LILLIE 

s8O | 184 South High Street, Columbus, Ohio 








we Address Manager of Educational Department 
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Home StubDy 


(27th Year) 
Primary School Methods, Educational 
easurements, School Administration — 
and more than 400 other Academic and _pro- 
fessional courses are offered by correspondence, 


nal University of Chiraga 


Illustrators --Cartoonists --Com- 
mercial Artists make big pe a be 
Learn 


r w iy 
m . le « 
free explains everything. Write x 
for it today. Get our Special | ' s} 
Free Outfit offer. s 
Washington School of Art, Inc — 
1383 H St, N.W. Washington, D.C. 


Division1, Chicago, Ill. 
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To encourage the healthful, daily use of Kon- 
don’s Catarrhal Jelly among boys and girls, we 
want school teachers everywhere to know 
about Kondon’s. A free 30c tube will be sent 
to you if you will mail us the names of 
20 or more parents of your pupils. 


K® SEPING the nose and head clear by snuffing 

up a little Kondon’s Catarrhal Jelly is as 
important to health as the regular cleaning 
of the teeth. Form this healthy habit your- 
self, Help your pupils form it, 





GUARANTEE & 


If sole es doesn’t do Sold by 
wonders for your cold, sneez 5 
c. , chro onic catarrh, druggists 
’ headac he, sore everywhere 





m9 “we'll pay your 


CATARRHAL JELL*® 


mene. 
money ‘bac 





iin Se on Sh be a es Ss are ei - 


PIN THIS TO YOUR LETTER 


KONDON MFG. co. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA. 








ooo 
nt KONDON WN MFG. 60.1 ‘Minneapolis, 








FREE COUPON a.companled by naimenand addresses of 
nts as = above. 





The results of vernacular teaching, as 
the author sees them, are a tightening 
of the bonds of caste, the increasing {of 
selfishness, both class and personal, and 
the condemnation of the poor not only to 
natural, but to artificial inferiority, the 
fruit of which is discontent and irrita- 
tion. On the other hand, he argues that 
the unity of language, the ‘‘starting 
square’’ of rich and poor alike, the 
chance of each man to proceed along a 
common road as far as his ability will 
take him, produces fellowship, inter- 
class understanding and sympathy, con- 
tent with one’s lot, (since not man, but 
God, has fixed its limits), and a national 
self-consciousness and national unity, 
which is of the utmost importance to 
rulers and to governed. To Americans, 
who have seen the progress of a similar 
experiment in the Philippines, and who 
have. watched the epplication of the 
principles for which the author contends 
bring forth the identical results which 
he claims for them, there is a sense of 
peculiar satisfaction in reading this au- 
thor’s conclusions. Not every day is the 
Colonial educational policy of the United 
States so competently vindicated. 


‘‘Expressive English.’’ By James C. 
Fernald, L. H. D. Author of ‘‘ English 
Synonyms, Antonyms, and Prepositions, ’’ 
‘English Grammar Simplified,’’ etc. ; 
Editor of the ‘‘Student’s Standard Dic- 
tionary,’’ ete. S8vo. Cloth. $1.60 net; 
by mail $1.72. Funk & Wagnalls Com- 
pany, New York. 

Here is a famous editor of encyclo- 
pedias, dictionaries, grammars, and ref- 
erence booksjon English who deliberately 
violates tradition by substituting, 
through all 468 pages, ‘‘simple explana- 
tions and the use of simple words’’ for 
the customary ‘‘scholastic attitude’’ 
about things rhetorical. Dr. Fernald ad- 
mits at the outset that ‘‘the average 
treatise on rhetoric is often the driest 
and most unreadable thing that one can 
take up.’’ The simple secret of why 
‘‘Iexpressive English’’ is not guilty of 
this charge, yet is absolutely accurate 
and authoritative, seems to be found in 
a credit line of his preface. He was 
called upon to direct some Y. M. C. A. 
classes in English inWashington. Anxious 
to win, for hitherto unpopular courses, 
the interest and enthusiasm of young 
men whose schooling had been more in 
the shop and office than in the classroom, 
he talked to them in language they could 
understand and gave suggestions they 
could follow in their daily life, regard- 
less of books or teaching. The familiar 
personal tone of the classroom lecture 
has been retained as a result of steno- 
graphic reports of these man-to-man 
talks on how better to understand and 
use the English language, though the per- 
fection and completeness of personal re- 
vision and rewriting have been added be- 
fore publication. ‘lhe publishers are jus- 
tified in considering this the most impor- 
tant of Dr. Fernald’s twelve published 
works on the English language. 


**Source Problems in United States 





liam E. Dodd, Marcus W. Jernegar, and | 
| Arthur P. Scott, of the Department of 
| History, of the ‘University of Chicago. 
12mo. 514 pages. $1.30. Harper & 
Brothers, New York. 

This is a new volume in the ‘‘Source 
| Problem Series,’’ prepared under the ed- 
itorship of Prof. Dana Carleton Monroe. 
‘he seven topics treated are The Battle 
of Lexington, The Preliminaries of the 
Revolution, The Powers of a:Court to 
Declare Law Unconstitutional, Religious 
Toleration and Freedom in Virginia, 
Relation of Eastern States to the Devel- 
opment of the West, The Slavery Prob- 
lem, Fort Sumter and the Outbreak of 
the Civil War. In each case are given 
‘ihe Historical Setting of the Problem, 
Introduction to the Sources, Questions 
and Suggestion, for Study, The Sources. 
The authors state that ‘‘all students of 
American history probably would agree 
that, if we should thoroughly understand 





Wholesome, Cleansing, 

y our Relreshinn and Healing 

Lotion— Murine for Red- 

ness, Soreness, Granula- 

; ‘yes tion, Itchingand Burning 

of the Eyes or Eyelids; 

“2 Drops” After the Movies, Motoring or Golf 
will win your confidence. Ask Your i 


for Murine when your Eyes Need Care. 13 
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In Two Years 
The lack of High School Training 





bars 


you from a successful business career and 
the _leadi 


ing professions, from well-paid 
civil service jobs, from teaching or entrance 
tocollege, in fact, fromall | Dositions. 


oe and Free Bu! 
AMERICAN ponoe. Or 
CORRESPON cE 
Oopt. H.3239 








YOUR FUTURE 


Depends on how you prepare 
egy now. Personal power 
lies in the Art of Expression, 
Its study will ae you more successful and 
increase Ww . TE and earning power. 


TEACH 


ELOCUTION 
BY MAIL 


Whatever your occupation or 
‘ou ne improve by our course 


ition, 
a AB og 

reading and entertaining, 

which gy physical culture and voice 
rs and teachers can instruct 


Mothe her: 
thelr ‘children n n to recite, asi 
ive 
Send 6c. ies pct for Illustrated Recitation 


THE MERRILL SCHOOL OF EXPRESSION 
Dept, 8, 68 Euclid W, Detroit, Michigan 


CIVIL SERVICE 


positions are in all parts of the country. Good pay, 

steady work, life positions, congenial surroundings, 
promotions on merit, short hours, annual vacation and 
sick leave with pay. eres | a appointed yearly. 
Both sexes. No political pull. Nearly 800,000 classi- 
fied positions. Common school education sutlicient. 
Full information and questions used by the Civil 
Service Commission free. 


COLUMBIAN CORRESP. COLLEGE, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Debates andOrations 


Essays and orations, about 1,000 words; de- 
bates on either side of any subject, about 1,500 
words: one dollar each. Addresses for all occasions 
prepared to order. All work done by college 
graduates. Satisfaction guaranteed or money 
refunded. Let us know your wants, Subjects 
for debates, orations, and essays free, 


COLUMBIAN INFORMATION BUREAU, WASHINGTON, D.C. 


Train For Nursing—NOW! 


The war is responsible for a scarcity of nurses in hospitals 
—their regular nurses are going to the front. ‘Demand for 
trained nurses now greater than the supply. This is your 
golden opportunity to become a trained nurse and easily se- 
cure a fine position at $20 to $30 per week. You can quickly 
master our special Training Course during your spare time 
at home and receive diploma approved by best doctors. y 
terms. Llospital “eee given if desired. We help you 
find employment. rite at once for catalog. State age. 


AMERICAN TRAINING SCHOOL, 1547 La Salle Av., Chicago 























Gov’t Positions for alee: 


Thousands of permanent positions be- 
ingcroated steadily for women, 18 to 
Vashington and elsewhere— Clerks 
(ordinary education), _ Ste nogrepher ere, 
Typists,etce. Protected by Civil Service 
tions, higher salaries, by ouited” patriotic, easy 
work, short hours, long vacations with We'll § 
coach you by mail for quick appointment. Pp coed or jj 
money-back guaranty. Write for **Book HH” giving list 
of positions, etc. Washington Civil Service 


School, 1033 Marden Bidg, Washington, D.C. 




















History.’’ By Andrew McLaughlin, Wil- | 





















‘J Yoo can mead Tuas Like This quickly 
| ‘At Your Home. Write tc tay for our booklet. It tells 
how to learn to aioe Piano, Organ, v=. - Mandolin, 


| AMERI ERICAN SCHOOL, inners or — a 


WRITING ONE PHOTOPLAY a week 


7 Lakeside Bldg. 
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A GOOD POSIT I0N 


with UNCLE SAM is most desirable. Life posi- 
tions, pleasant surroundings, good pay, steady work, 
short hours, promotions on merit. th sexes, 
No political pull. Thousands of appointments 
yearly. Most thorough preparation $5. Returned 
if not appointed. Full information and questions 
used by the Civil Service Commission free. 


AMERICAN CIVIL SERVICE SCHOOL, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
HOME STUDY, [011£¢E,,THEOLOc- 


al MUSIC, LAW, 
BUSINESS, GRADUATE. LEADING TO DEGREES. 
Lincoln-Jefferson University, Box 239F, Chicago 


WE OFFER A Eom led 5 SSBORT. 


MENT of DS 
Worth - while samples conts. Descriptive U ton REE. 
MUTUAL SUPPT. Y CO., Bradford, 
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Music Lessons 


7 At Home, 


A Complete Conservatory 
Course by Mail 


Wonderful home study music lessons under great 
American and European teachers. Endorsed by 
Paderewski. Master teachers guide and coach you. 
Lessons a marvel of simplicity and completeness. 

University Extension Conservatory, (with a fa- 
culty comp< of master Ssosnest in nd. ong 
of music) is the only rec ed Conse 
Music giving lessons by the INI iVERSITY EXTEN. 
SION METHOD, grading ‘examination papers on 
each lesson. Our teachers dictate individual per- 
sonal letter to correct faults and make clear all 
doubtful points. The instruction of a Master—the 
individ touch of an accomplished teacher— is 
yours tocommand y= the very moment you enroll. 
Anyone can learn at home. 


Any Instrument or Voice 


Write, telling us the cou interest 

how long you have taken lessons if at at all, etc., ~— m. o08 
send our Ik containing, text and illustrations 
covering lessons in PLANO (statents or NY by D courses), 
m. the- 
, VOICE COURS vidot Phons 





rvatory 0: 


roe an becker, RSE = aa f Phono- 
En h) by Catt cd PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC by Francis 
ANT VI . AN N. Quit 
equally eminent Bg 
Bred poss nae learn how ra 


Send NOW < ptr 


skillful. ean et “for 
omg 
full particulars. Investigate without cost or obligation. ” 
University Extension Conservatory 
4646 Siegel-Myers Building Chicago, Ill, 





The secret of busi- 
ness and social suc- 
cess is the ability 
gene 


iean r 

your mind an infallible 
classified index from which you can 
instantly select thoughts, facts, 
figures, names, faces. nables you 
to concentrate, develop self-control, 
overcome bashfulness, think on your 


The result of 20 years’ experience de- 
veloping memories of thousands. 


“@ Write Today ji for free booklet “How to 


ema tee aise bow  ebaee 
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REE book, “How To Speak in Public. my 
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Dickson School of Memory, 1791 Hearst Bldg., Chicago, Ili. 
COPY THIS SKETCH 
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0 $125.00 or more ay 
individual leSsond by 
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mail will develop -your talent. 
years’ successful work for news: 
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etch of Uncle Sam with 6a. “fn 
stamps for test lesson plate ; also collec: 
tion of drawings showing possibilities 
for YOU. State your age, 


THE LANDON SCHOOL gues 
1458 Schofield Bidg., Cleveland, 0. 











War has created many openings in Govern- 
ment service. Hundreds of good positions open 
to women. Clean, pleasant, easy and steady 
work, Short hours. Nodrudgery. Quick 
Promotion. Equal Footing with Men, All 
Americans Over 18 eligible. Positions paying 
$75 to $150 a month to start. Vacations with 
full pay. Send for big free book by A. R. 
Patterson, for eight years former U. om Civil 

Service Secretary- Examiner. _Addre 
Patterson Civil Service School, 1512 News Bidg. Rochester,N. Y. 


Training School For Nurses 
MICHAEL REESE HOSPITAL 


Registered by the State of Illinois. Three year 
course preparatory instruction. Theoretical and 
Practical class work throughout the course. Mini- 
mum entrance requirements, two years High School 
work. For information apply to 


MISS M. H. MACKENZIE, SUPT., Box 31, 
Training School, Michael Reese Hospital, Chicago. 


Illinois Training School for Nurses 
Founded 1880 


Accredited by the Illinois State Department of Registra- 
tion and Education, Offers a three year course of training 
to women who wish to enter the nursing profession, Prac- 
tical experience in Cook County Hospital, 2500 beds. Favor- 
able applicants must meet the requirements of good health, 
of age (20-35), of good moral character, having had two years 
of High School instruction or its educational equivalent. 
School catalog and blanks will be sent on application to the 
Superintendent of Nurses, 509 S. Honore St., Chicago, Ill. 


A. BANKER 


Prepare by mailin spare ti i for this attractive profes- 
sion in wkich there are great opportunities for age -S 
and Bagg Seng at once ig free book, 

Bee ** by Epcar G 
/merican School of Banking, 52 McLene Bidg., } Columbus, o. 


PASSAVANT MEMORIAL HOSPITAL 


Training School for Nurses 
Offers a three year course to young women between ages of 
19-85, "accredited by the Illinois State Board of Nurse Ex- 
aminers. Monthly allowance while studying. For details ad- 
dress Eliza Conde Glenn, Supt., 149 W. 8t., Chicago, Ill. 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


these things, we should get pretty near 
the heart of American history.’’ It may 
be difficult to grasp all that is presented 
in these problems, but it is a most faith- 
ful way in which to study and learn real 
history and its meanings. 


‘I'he Post Mark Collection Book of 
the United States of America.’’ By 
Brother Cushman. Cloth. 4to. 94pp. 
Published by Brother Cushman, The 
Corners, Montclair, New Jersey. 

This book is fashioned after the famil- 
iar stamp-collecting book, except that it | 
takes the Post Office mark, instead of 
the canceled stamp. It is devoted en- 
tirely to the United States. From one 
to three pages are allowed for each state, 
and the pages ruled into squares. Some 
of these squares are blank, and others 
have a printed note which is to guide the 
collector in placing the proper post 
mark. For example, under ‘* Alabama’’ 
we find, ‘‘Seat of University of Ala- 
bama, 1820.’’ The name of the town is 
not given, but must be looked up. Under 
California, ‘‘ Home of Luther Burbank.”’ 
Connecticut, Wethersfield ‘ ‘Oldest per- 
manently inhabited township in Conn., 
1634.’’ Sometimes the name of the town 
or city is given, and sometimes merely 
the historical or geographical informa- 
tion which is to serve as a clue to the 
proper post mark to insert. In either 
case, the person filling this book will ac- 
quire a fund of information about the 
states and towns of this country which 
will be valuable. There is included an 
envelope full of real post marks, to start 
the collection. 

*“‘The American Spirit.’’ A Basis for 
World Democracy. Edited by Paul Mon- 








roe, Columbia University, and Irving E. 
Miller, Washington State Normal School. 
Cloth. 836 pages. Price $1.00. World 
Book Company, Yonkers, New York. 

A list of selections in prose and verse 
chosen from the works of the leaders of 
American life and thought in all periods 
of our history. Designed to teach con- 
structive patriotism and to mould the 
ideals of the common citizen. Complete 
with index and tables of authors and 
first lines. 


“Knowing Insects Through Stories. ”’ 


By Floyd Bralliar. S8vo. Cloth.  Illus- 
trated. 38lpages. $1.60 net; by mail 
$1.72. Funk & Wagnalls Company, New 


York. 

This book gives amazing truths of in- 
sect life in simple language in the form 
of stories that will fascinate both chil- 
dren and adults. Bees, butterflies, moths, 
grasshoppers, wasps, ants, flies,and other 
denizens of the woods and fields are de- 
scribed in a particularly interesting and 
non-technical way. The book should do 
much to awaken an interest in insects 
and lay the foundation for more extended 
nature study. There are numerous illus- 
trations in black and white and six fine 
colored plates. 


**Principles of Chemistry Applied to 
the Household.’’ An Elementary Text- 
book. By Hannah Teresa Rowley and 
Helen W. Farrell. Cloth. 12mo. 284pp. 
Illustrated. The Boston Cooking School 
Magazine Co., Boston, Mass. 

The fifteen chapters of this very in- 
teresting and useful book are grouped 
under two general heads: Principles of 
Chemistry, and Chemistry of Foods and 
Cleaning. There are fifty-five experi- 
ments, to give point to the statements 
of the text, and copious illustrations. 
The Appendices give the chemical for- 
mation and nature of common household 
articles; directions for laboratory work; 
the metric system; tables of food val- 
ues; and table of the elements. The 
pictures and diagrams are very helpful, 
and the questions at the end of each 
chapter direct the thought of the stu- 
dent towards the interpretation of the 
reactions witnessed. 


WAR OPENS 30,000 
GOV’T JOBS to TEACHERS 


Allteachers should try the U.S. Government examina- 
tions soon to be held throughout the entire country. 
The positions to be filled pay from $1100 to $1800; have 





short hours and annual vacations, with full pay. 
Those interested should write immediately to Franklin 
Institute, Dept. ¥243, Rochester, .» for schedule 


showing all examination dates and places and large 
descriptive book, showing the positions open and 
giving many sample examination questions, which 
will be sent free of charge. 














If you have never seen the beautiful 
Emblem of Victory, turn to page 14 at 
once. —Adv. 








Another popular package 


FOR USE AT SCHOOL 
OR IN THE HOME. 


TRADE 


MARK 


QRayoil 


DRAWING CRAYONS 


While this package is larger than the 
regular School assortment (our No. 8) 
the variety of colors makes it a splendid 





Gift Box for those who 
like to work with Crayons 
And for High School work. 


For Holiday Poster work in 
Schools, use “B & S” 
chalk Crayon. Three grades 
—all brilliant colors. 


colored 


Send for catalog and color 
charts of GOLD MEDAL 
CRAYONS For Every Use. 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


81 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK 































You want an Amer- 
ican Flag for your School. 
Here is your opportun- 
| ity to get, without cost to yourself or school, a large, standard U.S. Flag, | 

5 x 8 feet, made of the finest bunting, with 48 stars embroidered on both | 
sides, guaranteed not to fade. | 
Silk Flag, 32x48 inches, mounted on a varnished staff with gilded spear | 


head. 


Old Glory should hang from the flag staff, or from the walls of 
every school in America. 


ee. 2S 
happenin 
HM Hy HY 
eM MK 


i* 
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Or, if you prefer, 


It will make better boys and 


your flag this month. 


Send us your name only and we send you 60 Emblematic Flag But- ' 
tons, which your pupils will be glad to wear and show to their friends 
They readily and quickly sell the buttons for 10c J 
Send us the proceeds, specifying which flag you want—the y/ 
Silk Flag or the large Bunting Flag. ; 


and neighbors. 
each. 


ately, prepaid. 


Hundreds of teachers all over the country 
flags in this way, and have expressed themselves delighted with 


It will be sent immex 


have secured 


the ease and simplicity of our plan. 


“Story of the Flag”—Send in your signed coupon for 
remit within two weeks after receiving them, and receive 
free, a beautiful little booklet entitled ‘‘Story of the Flag.’’ 
A fine thing to read to pupils as a patriotic lesson. 


Sign your 


in Coup 


and mail it at once. 





The Jefferis Co., 912 Meridian St., Anderson, Indiana — «.... 





you can get 


girls. 


buttons, 
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Have your pupils sell 
25 Flag Buttons at 10c 
each. Send the pro- 
ceeds, $2.50, and we 
will send this Chicago | 
Giant Pencil Sharpener 
by return mail— prepaid. 
Please use coupon at 
side. 


10¢ each. yroceeds will be ser 


will send me pre paid the 


(Check square for 





flag or pe sncil sh: 
| 32x 48 in. Silk Flag. 60 Buttons. 
| | 5x8 ft. Bunting. 
| | Pencil Sharpener. 


WRITE YOUR NAME HERE 
THE JEFFERIS CO., 912 Meridian St., Anderson, Ind. 


Send me E pablematio Flag Buttons which my pupils will aol at 


itt u, and immediate 
‘ohare ner checke d belc Ww. 


60 Buttons, 
rlag you want) 


25 Buttons. 


























Rausch lomb 


Balopticon 





The Perfect Stereopticon 
Invaluable for instruction and 
lecture work—an ideal projection 
labor- 


class room, 
Models for 


or opaque 


lantern for 


atory or auditorium, 


either lantern. slides 


photo prints, post cards, 
.) or both. Hquip- 

new. gas-filled 
absolutely 


objects 
specimens, ete 
ped with the 
lamp, auto- 
More 


for microscopical and all 


mazda 


matic. complete models 


known 


forms of optical projections. 





Combined Balopticon 


Because of the demands made 


upon our resources for some of 


the government’s most important 
ilitary needs, we are unable to 
Balopticon deliveries for 


While proud to be 


make 


the present. 


of service in this world crisis, 
we shall expect to serve our 
other patrons even more effi- 
ciently than before, when the 


5 
world is again at peace. 


Rausc &§ lomb Optical ©. 


547 ST. PAUL STREET ROCHESTER, N.Y. 





New York Washington Chicago San Franciseo 
Leading American Makeve of Micr s 
Photomicrographicand Projection ole sparalus 
(B.opticons), Photogra) hi ° 2 ind Op Athatimie 
Lenses, Stereo Prism Binoculars, Gad Other 


High-Grade Opticat Products. 


























BOOK MARK 








| morc 4 CH RISTMAS 
} seam a | __ SOUVENIRS 
| Essex County, For YOUR pupils. 2x6 


inches, round cornered, 
holly design in 3 colors 
and very pretty. 

We print to your order 
as shown in upper panel 
of illustration. If wanted 
for personal greetings to 
friends, use this form: 
1918-1919 Christmas Greet- 
ings and Best Wishes for 
a Happy New Year from 
(your name), 


YULE TIDE 
GREETINGS 


Unto yau is born 


this day in the city Prices Postpaid 


10 or less 75 cents. Ad- 
ditional ones 5 cents each, 


of David a Savior. 


Glory to Ged in the 





highest, and an Envelopes with 2 color 


Christmas design, per 


earth peace, good 
dozen, 10 cents, 


will toward men, 


“ If sample is desired, send 
eae cabal ac STAMP with request. 


Colonial Printing Co. 
Mansfield, Ohio. 














2 5 2 IN HANDWORK 
Six Unique Articles Oren cecn 
ARM. CHAIR INDIAN HEAD DRESS 

ABC BLOCKS WOVEN MAT 
TOY BAL LOON RED CROSS BANK 
Originated by Blanche Liggett, teacher of Primary Draw- 
hool, Gary, Ind, 





ing and Construction in Froebel 
A pattern with full instructions as presented to children 
accompanies cach finished article. All primary teachers, 
especially beginners should know how to make these objects 
as they will find them a great help in solving the problem 
of what to give little children for handwork. Address— 
Blanche Liggett, 311 W. Sixth Ave., Gary, Ind. 


[EPAGES | 


GLU E HANDY 


TUBES 
QOONT SPEND 
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| educators in the United States. 
| she succeeded Edwin G. Cooley as Super- 


| children, 


; tion as Superintendent. 


|**This year we are desirous of assisting 


| which is sufficient guarantee that it is 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 
Mrs. Ella Flagg Young | 


Mrs. Ella Flagg Young, former Super- | 
intendent of Chicago Schools, died in 
Washington, D. C., October 26, of pneu- 
monia, following influenza. .She was in 
Washington as Chairman of the National , 
Woman’s Liberty Loan Committee. 

Mrs. Young was a life-long teacher, a ! 
leader of progressive educational ideas 
and was one of the best known women 
In 1909 


| 
| 
intendent of Chicago's public schools, | 
being the first woman to be elected ! 
Supe srintendent of Schools in one of the | 
largest American cities. As head of the 
public schools of Chicago, where she was | 
intrusted with the education of 300,000 

she inaugurated many dimmers | 
tant reforms, including the teaching of 
sex hygiene, the enlargement of the 
kindergarten course, an increase in the 
scope of the vocational training depart- 
ment, and simplification of the curricu- 
lum of the primary grades. 

In 1913 a faction of the Chicago School 

3oard planned to oust her from her posi- } 
She anticipated | 
the move by suddenly resigning. ol 
Mayor was appealed to by the public to 
have her withdraw her resignation, and ' 
she finally consented after he had ac- | 
cepted the resignation of five Trustees. 
She was re-elected after being out of 
office for two weeks, and held the posi- 
tion until 1915. 

Mrs. Young was seventy-three years 
old and was born in Buffalo, N. Y. She 
went to Chicago with her parents when 
a young girl. She was graduated from 
the Chicago public schools, and in 1862, 
at the age of seventeen years, she was 
appointed teacher in the primary grade. 
She became District Superintendent in 
1887. In 1899 she was appointed a pro- 
fessor in the department of pedagogy of 
the University of Chicago, leaving the 
university six years later to become 
principal of the Chicago Normal School, 
from which she resigned when appointed 
head of the Chicago public schools. She 
was elected President of the National 
Edueation Association in 1910 being the 
first woman to hold that position. 








School Peace League Essays 


Mrs. Fannie Fern Andrews, Secretary 
of the American School Peace League, 
sends us the announcement of the annual 
prize essay contest conducted by that 
organization. ‘Two sets of prizes are 
offered for the best essays on one of the 
following subjects: 

**Teaching the Idea of a League of 
Nations.’’ Open to seniors in Normal 
Schools. ‘‘The Essential Foundation of a 
League of Nations.’’ Open to seniors in 
Secondary Schools. Three prizes of sev- 
enty-five, fifty, and twenty-five dollars 
will be given in both classes. The con- 
test closes March 1, 1919. Essays must 
not exceed 5000 words, and a length of 
3000 words is suggested as desirable. 

In announcing the contest the League 
designates it as ‘‘A plan to cooperate 
with President Wilson in making a 
League of Nations an essential part of 
the peace settlement.’’ They also say: 


the Gevernment as far as possible in 
bringing to the minds of the young 
people of the country the ideas and mo- 
tives for which we are fighting and the 
ultimate goal which our Government is 
striving to attain by entering the war— 
a League of Nations which will secure 
the final triumph of justice and fair 
dealing. Ex-President William H. Taft 
is Honorary President of the League, 


not a ‘‘pacifist’’ body. 

Further information may be obtained 
from the Secretarv 405 Marlborough St., 
Boston, Mass. 





An artistic color print of the Ameri- 
can’s Creed by William Tyler Page, with 
explanations as to the origin of the creed 
will be furnished free to teachers apply- 
ing through their principals or superin- 
tendents to Mathew Page Andrews, 
849 Park Ave., Baltimore, Maryland. 


We Want Teaching Ideas 


Submit to us any new methods or adaptations, 








short cuts, interest arousing plans and devices, 
We will pay liberally for any we can use. The , 
Dobson-Evans Co., 302 Front St., Columbus, O. 


AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Messengers for Uncle Sam 


Our schools are fully aroused to their 
part in winning the war. A most effec- 
tive way in which they can help has just 
been outlined by the Emergency Com- 
mission of the National Education Asso- 
ciation. 

This Commission proposes that the 
Government messages which are in- 
tended for the instruction of the people, 
shall be carried through the schools as 
a part of the day’s work. The message 
which comes from the Government either 
through the newspapers or by special 
bulletin, can be written on the black- 
board, copied by the pupils, and carried 
home after school. 

Homes having no children in school 
can be assigned to pupils from neighbor- 
ing houses. 

In the upper grades the message can 
be discussed in the English class; in the 
lower grades, the language lesson seems 
a fitting place. It will sometimes be 
given to the entire school together at 
assembly. The older pupils may write 
the message for the little ones. 

We think with pride of our army across 
the sea, marching to victory. Our hearts 
vo out to them and we long to help as 
they go. And we shall love to think of 
ro youthful army that covers this wide 
land, trudging home after school with the 
message from Uncle Sam. 





Teacher and the Influenza 


The wave of Spanish influenza which 
has swept over the country, with the 
sickness, closing of schools, and quaran- 
tine which has resulted, must have 
brought forcibly to the minds of many 
teachers the great need of some such 
financial protection as that afforded by 
the Teachers Casualty Underwriters of 
Lincoln, Neb. Those who have been 
thus protected have had one reason at 
least, for satisfaction, and we can easily 
imagine thousands laid by through quar- 
antine or suffering from the disease with 
consequent loss of time and with doc- 
tors’ and nurses’ bills to pay, regretting 
that they had not made such provision 
against the said evil day. We do not 
wonder that the T. C. U. has taken the 
epidemic for its text in its advertisement 
on page sixty-five of this issue. It is 
benefitting the teachers, as a class, in 
calling attention to its plan of protec- 
tion just when the need of it is in every- 
one’s mind. It is especially gratifying 
to have it say officially that ‘‘it is finan- 
cially able to meet the stern trial of a 
nation-wide epidemic of unprecedented 
proportions.’’ To be able to say ‘this 
means sure protection at all times to its 
members. 
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Pass Any Examination 


DO YOU KNOW THAT 


“The Regents’ 
Review Books” 


PUBLISHED BY 
HAZLETON SMITH 


have been introduced into thousands of Pa- 
rochial Schools as well as Public Schools 
throughout the United States and Canada? 
Do You Know that they are recognized 
by the leading Schools in New York City 
and elsewhere as being the best for Review 
Work and to prepare for Examinations ? 
Answer Looks, 


wh subject, 30 cents; 





Question Books, cz 
each subject, 35 





ts. 

SULJECTS 
Physical Geography 
Mnglish History 
Ancient History 
Civil Government 
History of Education 
Ameriean History 


Arithmetic 
Geography 
Elementary English 
English Grammar 
United States History 
Physiology 


Spelling VPhysies 
Algebra Biology 
Intermediate Algebra Botany 
Geometry Chemistry 
Zoology 


Ist Year English 
znd Year English 
3rd Year English 
4th Year English 
Psychology and Prin- 
ciples of Education 
Commercial Geography 
Commercial Arithmetic 
6 or more copies, 12!¢% discount. 
One doz. or more copies, 25’ discount, 
SEND FOR CATALOG, 


HOW TO TEACH DRAWING 


This book tells the teacher how to proceed from 
day today. Whatto have pupils do, What qnes- 
tious to ask. Whatanswers to require, 

We have added a chapter on Color to this book, 
with questions at the bottom of each page for the 
use Of teachers preparing for examinations. 

Price of the complete book, 35 cts. 


SEAT WORK 
By Elizabeth Merrick Kuipp, B.S. 
The latest and best Busy Work Series, 
50 LANGUAGE SHEETS 
50 ARITHMETIC SHEETS 
50 GEOGRAPHY SHEETS 
50 TMISCELLANEOUS SHEETS 
50 DRAWING SHEETS 
Size of sheet, 3'4x5—Colored, Illustrated. 
Price, 25 cents per set of 50; 5 sets $1.00. 
Keep your pupils busy and they will give you 
no trouble, i 
SPECIAL OFFER 
To introduce this work we will send the five 
complete sets, postpaid, upon receipt of 50 cents, 


REPORT CARDS 

These cards are arranged for keeping a record of 
the standing of your pupilsfor each review during 
the termor year. One card answers for one pupil 
a whole year. They are arranged for the signa- 
ture of the parents each month. Size of each 
7144x4 inches. Price, 10c per doz.; 8 doz, 2c. 
Send 10c for sample dozen. 


Ist Year French 
2nd Year French 
Ist Year Latin 
2nd Year Latin 
Ist Year German 
2nd Year German 
3rd Year German 
Commercial Law 











For any of theabove address, 
W. HAZLETON SMITH, Desk A, 
117 Seneca St., Buffalo, IN. Ys 








Invitations,A ts,Etc 

W 100 in seript lettering inelud- 
é in ing twosets of envelope: 8, $2.75. 

100 bere Cards, - 75 cents. 


rite for sample S. 


N, Ott Engraving Co., 1027 Chitent St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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HOME AND COUNTRY 
READERS 


By MARY A. LASELLE 


Supplementary readers and_ textbooks 
patriotism for the grammar grades (fifth to 
eighth school years). Each volume, 65 cents. 


Book I, for Grade V Book Ill, for Grade Vil 
Book II, for Grade VI Book IV, for Grade VIII 


THE RHYME AND STORY 
FIRST READER 


By ETTA AUSTIN BLAISDELL and 
MARY FRANCES BLAISDELL 


Authors of the “Rhyme and Story Primer,” 
etc., etc. The second book in the series 
“Rhyme and Story Readers.” 36 cents. 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY, 


34 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 














Money Writing for 
Magazines! emits 


for short stories, 
photo plays, magazine and newspaper articles. 24,868 publi- 
cations buy short stories. Jack London and other reat 
writers have endorsed our course of home training in this fasci- 


nating gl rofitable spare time work. Our free **How to 
Write,’’ tells you about it ; also gives details of the special | in- + 
Sromartory eae | Saat § is being mae le od a limited time. Don’t 
lose this oppo 


rite u 
Hoosier | institute Short Story ‘Dept. '3239,Fort Wayne, Ind. 


$3 








1 MAKE IT. FREE Booklet 


A WEEK EVENINGS. 
ALOP SCOTT, Cohoes, N.Y. 


Tells how. 2c Postage. 
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Teachers 


Get These Flags 


FREE 


Without One Cent of 
Expense you can se- 
cure these Flags for 
your room. 

We will send you 
50 of our emblematic 
flag buttons. Your 
pupils can easily sell 
them for ten cents 
each. Return the $5.00 to us and 
we will send you, all charges pre- 
paid, one of our 5ft.x 8ft. Standard 
U.S. bunting flags, fast colors, with sewed 
stripes and embroidered stars on both sides, 
or a silk U.S. Flag, heavy quality, 32x48 inches, 
mounted on staff with gilded spear head. 


Write today for buttons, we will 
send them postpaid by return mail. 


Anderson Specialty Co., Anderson, Indiana 


Teachers! Writers! Pupils! 


Do you have difficulty in finding original subjects for stories, 
novels, essays, themes, articles, poems, songs, etc.? Use a 


Thinking Machine. 


a8 thinks out and produces millions of original plots on every s' 
f° yee , comedy, love, politics, war, etc, Each plot gives the 

rincipal ctors, their characteristics, the’ action, reaction, and con- 
clusion, and is 80 simple that a child can operate it. 

Every teacher, pupil and writer. should have one of the ‘**Brain 
Boxes. Price, (postpaid) $1.00, Descriptive Literature Free. 


The Mag 1 Company, Orange, New Jersey 


ENTERTAINMENTS 


Dialogues, Recitations, Drills, Speakers, Mono- 
} fmm Folk Dances, Operettas, Musical Pieces, 
taviaes Motion Songs, Illustrated Songs, Pantomime 
Songs, Shadow Plays, Tableaux, Pantomimes, Special 
Entertainments for all Holidays, Minstrels, Jokes, Hand 
Books, Make-Up Goods, etc. 
_ all ages and occasions. [New Commencement Mat Manual 
rge catalog Free. meeryt Ul of, new ideas 
Teacher should have one. {°5°, 824, Students, $70 as 


T. 8, DENISON & eas [ee Bt Pa tore 


Dept. 5 2 CHICAGO ]31.25. 






































A Book to Keep on Your Desk 


GOOD ENGLISH 


By Dr. Joun L. Haney, Head of Dept. of 
English, Central High School, Philadelphia 
As essential as the dictionary to teachers, stu- 
dents, and stenographers. A hand reference 
]) book for everyone. Explains over 1000 mis- 
used words and phrases. Cloth bound, 244 
4 . Only $1.00 postpaid. Approval and 
Quantity Price on Request. 


THE EGERTON PRESS, 934 North 11th St., Phila., Pa. 


















Something New! Complete Program ! 


Practical Physiology, demonstrated. 


Simple, any number of children. Fine for schools, 
teachers’ meetings or child welfare work. Time 1}¢ hrs. 
PRICE, ONE DOLLAR. 

Missouri Model Supply House, Caruthersville, Missouri 


\32 BANKING 


Tells of the le great opportunities for both 


and women 


Be 


















this aicracuve rofession, co 

w you can learn by mail in spare time. 

lend for copy at. once. No obligations. 

E.G. Alcorn, American School of Banking 
97, 185 E. State St., Columbus, Ohio 


WANTED [33..2232%, car's 

ladies totravel, demon- 
strate and sell well known goods 
to established dealers. $25.00 to $50.00 per week; railroad 
fare paid; weekly advance for traveling expenses, Address 
atoncée. GOODRICH DRUG COMPANY, Dept. D, Omaha, Nebr. 


HOW TO PASS EXAMINATIONS 


PREPARE BY STUDYING PAST EXAMINATIONS 
These past examinations, with answers reviewed 
earefally, will prepare the student to pass any 
teachers, Regents or Civil Service examination 
offered in any siate in the Union. These ex- 
aminations were prepared, nearly all of them, 
under the direct supervision of Judge Draper, 
Late Commissioner of Education for New York. 


NEW YORK STATE EXAMINATIONS for 14 YEARS PAST— 
C0 
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*Solutions given to all problems, 
Price of any one subject 25 cents; any 14 subjects, $1.50; 
the 21 subjects complete for $2.00, which is less than 10 cents 


for each eubjeci. 
BALL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Box43 ROCHESTER, N. Y. 

















NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


The Lesson of Spanish Influenza 


The nation-wide interest in the spread 
of ‘‘Spanish’’ influenza has offered an 
exceptional opportunity to teachers to 
bring home to their pupils a realization 
of the way in which many diseases are 
spread: namely, through the inhalation 
of tiny droplets of germ-laden mucus 
sprayed into the air by careless or ignor- 
ant persons who cough or sneeze without 
covering the mouth with a handkerchief. 

This is the ordinary way in which tu- 
berculosis, scarlet fever, diphtheria, 
measles, bronchitis, pneumonia, whoop- 
ing cough, and common colds are spread 
from person to person. No other single 
measure will help so much to reduce the 
prevalence of sickness among school 
children as the inculcation of good hy- 
giene habits along these lines. 

Health instruction should begin in the 
lowest grades in school, and should con- 
tinue throughout the child’s entire school 
life. In the lowest grades simple direc- 
tions regarding washing of the hands 
and face, brushing of the teeth, and 
dangers lurking in the common drinking 
cup should be given; later, as the child 
is able to comprehend, some explanation 
as to the reasons for these directions 
should be added. In the upper grades 
the children are ready for simple instruc- 
tion regarding the germ nature of infec- 
tious disease, and regarding important 
matters of personal and public hygiene 
and sanitation. 


The article by C. L. Martzolff in our 
November issue, on ‘‘An_ Education 
Where Needed’’ should have been cred- 
ited to the American Lutheran Survey. 


We actually give a boy 100 per cent in 


| . 
| hygiene, who can pass a perfect word 


examination in the subject, even though 
his teeth are decayed, his hands dirty, 
and shoulders stooped. * * * Itis no 
trick at all to teach a boy so that he can 
glibly recite the evil effects of cigarette 
smoking for instance, but to so train 
him that he will not smoke cigarettes is 
another matter.—M. H. Stewart, Man- 
wal Training, H. S., Indianapolis. 


Under the new English education act, 
and likewise the pending Scottish bill, 
the education authorities are to have the 
power to establish nursery schools for 
children from two to five years of age. 
The aim of the schools will be to protect 
the helpless child and begin its education 
under proper surroundings. Playthings, 
dolls, mechanical constructions, pictures, 
maps, are among the devices to be used 
in these nursery schools as preparation 
for the more formal instruction of the 
classroom. 


Senator Smith of Georgia, ‘‘on his own 
account and at the request of the Na- 
tional Education Association and the 
Association of College President,’’ in- 
troduced a bill in the United States Sen- 
ate to create a Department of Education 
and to appropriate money for Federal 
cooperation with the States in the ar- 
rangement and support of education. 
The bill provides for an executive de- 
partment with a Secretary of Education 
as a member of the President’s Cabinet, 
with a salary of $12,000. It also pro- 
vides that there shall be at least three 
Assistant Secretaries of Education, each 
of whom shall receivea salary of $10,000. 


Our readers will notice on this page an 
advertisement of something which the 
advertiser calls a ‘‘Thinking Machine,’’ 
and will wonder what it can be. We have 
seen one of these ‘‘brain boxes,’’ and 
while we cannot follow entirely the state- 
ments that ‘‘it thinks out’’ these various 
things, it is certainly an ingenicus device 
and is actually successful in its sugges- 
tion of topics, plots, themes, and combi- 
nations. It is especially reeommendedand 
prepared for aiding in motion picture and 
other plots, but is equally suggestive 
wherever themes or subjects are re- 
quired, or where an aid to one’s vocabu- 
lary is useful. 


WANTED BY GOVERN- 
MENT—TEACHERS 


The tremendous work of the war and the necessity of 
replacing men called to the colors, has opened up 
thousands of clerical positions at ‘Washington, D. C. 
to women. These include many wonderful clerical op- 
portunities for teachers at $100 to $150 month. 

We advise all readers, who are interested, to immed- 
ey’ write to Franklin Institute, Dep’tY244, Rochester, 

Y., for full list of U. 8. Government positions now 
open to you and forfree book describing these positions. 


















HOW MISSOURI 


IS TEACHING 


AGRICULTURE 


IN THE 


RURAL SCHOOLS 


The Missouri Plan is: 


1. Teaching in terms of the lives of the people. The 
study of problems connected with the home—the testing of 
seed corn, canning of foods, home making, health problems, 
and right living. 

2. Theadoption of the Rotation Plan in teaching so that 
there is a new line of workeach year, The first year, crops 
or growing things; the second year, making things; the third 
year, animal life; the fourth year, soils and home. 

The meaning of the 
word Agriculture in 
the schools embraces 
not only subjects di- 
rectly pertaining to 
farming, but also to 
everything that con- 
cerns the lifeand wel- 
fare of thechildrenand 
the people of the com- 
munity—health, sani- 
tation, home conven- 
iences, social condi- 
tions and community 
interests. 

Teachers, do not 
think that because 
you haven’t an agri- 
cultural education 
you cannot teach 
agriculture. You 
can teach agricul- 
ture. Many are do- 
ing it. 


WE CAN HELP YOU 
You Can Have These Things. Read the List. 


1. “How to Vitalize the Teaching of Agriculture in the Rural 
Schools”— 24-page illustrated booklet (Missouri Plan). 

2. “Twenty Lessons in Making Things’— 32-page illustrated 
booklet. 

3. “Stencils and Working Drawings”— showing how to make 
a Tool Box —Nail Box— Book Rack— Bench — Saw Horse. 

4. Stencils and Drawings — Showing how to tie rope knots, 
make halters and rope splices. 

5. Stencils and Lecture Books on Alfalfa — Home Canning — 
Corn—Dairying— Fly— Home— Live Stock —Oats— Poultry—Soil 
and Weeds. 

6. One Hundred Bulletins, Booklets, Leaflets, Mottoes and 
Helps for Agricultural Study and Teaching. 

7. Lecture Charts and Lantern Slides on fourteen different 
subjects. 

















Z{ \ LIKE THIS KINO 
oF AGRICULTURE 











There’s a Wrong and a Right Way to Teach 
Agriculture 


Send for Teacher’s Sample Outfit — Now 


Free for two 3c stamps to cover postage and packing 


International Harvester Company, 


Incorporated 
Agricultural Extension Department 
P. G. HOLDEN, Director 
Harvester Bldg. “+ Chicago, Ill. 






























Christmas and Patriotic Souvenirs 


BEAUTIFUL AND APPROPRIATE GIFTS FROM TEACHER TO PUPILS 








‘ 
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Holly Souvenir No. 75 
ee d With or Without Photograph 


Booklet Style—Size 3'8x »'S inches. 
Cover of fine white bristol with pebbled surface, Design 
of holly beautifully — in colors pres ring and photo- 
‘ rraph panel are yped in gold. “Phe ttograph of teacher 
hool inserted it pooner panel if ordered, If photograph 
t desired an artistic landscape in colors will appear in 
place, 
he inside payr@s are of a fine grade of paper, and con- 
e of sehool, district number, township, county, 
it date, names of teacher, school board and pupils. 
Pwo 4 timas poems are also included. 
71 iris bound witha silk eord. 

















| Fee 
= 

Poinsettia Souvenir No. 80 

Supplied With or Without Photograph 

Rooklet Style—Size 3! 

Cover of fine white bristol with pebbled surface. De- 
sign is made up of poinsettia flowers beautifully repro- 
duced in colors, Lettering and photograph panelare stamp- 
ed in gold. Photograph of teacher or school inserted in 
center panel if ordered, If photograph is not desired, an 
artistic landseape in colors will appear in its place, 

The inside pages are of a fine grade of paper and con- 
tain name of school, district number, township, county, 
state, date, names of teacher, school board and pupils, 
Two Christmas poems are also included, 

33 The Souvenir is bound with a silk cord. 





»x5)4 inches. 


CF. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


You can make your pupils happy at Christmas- 
time by presenting each with an Owen Souvenir. 
We are offering,this year several very attractive 
styles which because of their beauty and personal 
appeal are sure to please both teacher and pupils. 


Made Especially for Each School 

We print your Souvenirs especially for your school. 
‘They bear your. name and the name of your school, also 
the names of your school officers, your pupils, and, when ~ 
so ordered, your photograph or that of the school building, 
as preferred. It is these personal features that make our 
Souvenirs so acceptable to the pupil, and insure their being 
kept and prized for many years to come. 


Four Booklet Styles 


The four styles of Booklet Souvenirs which we are 
offering this season are designated as follows: 


No. 75 Holly Souvenir No. 45 Liberty Souvenir 
No. 80 Poinsettia Souvenir No. 50 Victory Souvenir 


The illustrations afford but a meager idea of the real beauty and attract- 
iveness of these Souvenirs. The designs appearing on them are reproduced 
from water color paintings by a special process of printing which brings out 
all of the delicate shades of coloring exactly as they appeared in the artist's 
original. The two Christmas styles (Nos, 75 and 80) will appeal strongly to 
teachers because of the dainty and attractive designs appearing on them. 
The two patriotic styles (Nos, 45 and 50) are equally as artistic in design and 
coloring and make especially appropriate gifts at this time. 


Prices of Booklet Styles No. 75, 80, 45 and 50 


We Pay Postage on all Our Souvenirs 
With Photograph: One dozen or | Without Photograph: Onc doz. 
less, $1.50. Additional ones or- or less, $1.30. Additional ones or- 
dered at same time, 10 cents cach. dered at same time, 8 cents each. 





Transparent Envelopes in which to enclose the booklet souvenirs will 


upplied at the rate of '; cent each or 6 cents per dozen. 


Four Calendar Styles 


bes 

















No, 50C 
Victory Design 


No. 45C 
Liberty Design 


No. 800 No, 75C 
Poinsettia Design Holly Design 


We first introduced the calendar style of souvenir about one year ago and 
the very large sale which they have enjoyed indicates their popularity. 
The four calendar styles illustrated above are all made up in identically the 
same manner and differ only in the designs appearing on them, Each Souv- 
e enir consists of two cards of fine white bristol and as many inner pagesas are 
required for the special printing pertaining to your school. Thedesign (your 
choice of any of the four illustrated above) is beautifully printed on the front 
card in colors and gold with photograph of teacher or school inserted in center 
panel if ordered. If photograph is not desired an appropriate landsc: ape or 
patriotic design in colors will appear in its place, The front card and inner 
pages are attached to a larger card at the bottom of which is a very artistic 
1919 Calendar pad with cover printed in red, green and gold. The border de- 
sign on the larger card is richly stamped in sold. The inner pages are of a 
fine grade of paper and contain name of school, district number, township, 
county, state, date, and names of teacher, school board and pupils. An ap- 
propriate poem is also included. The two cards and intervening sheets are 
tied at the top with a silk ribbon, Size of souvenir 4x7? inches, 


Prices of Calendar Styles No. 80C, 75C, 50€ and 45C 


We Pay Postage on all Our Souvenirs 
With Photograph: One dozen or | Without ggg orp etd One doz. 
s, $1.75. Additional ones or- or less, $1.50. Additional ones or- 
dered atsame time, 12 cents each. dered at same time, 10 cents each. 


Special Discount on Club Orders 


we will allow a discount of 10° on the entire lot. 

of any one (your choice) of the styles illustrated on 
A Free Sample this page will be sent on request if you will state the 
number of pupils in vour school or room. 


Read Carefully Before Ordering 


When Ordering any of the souvenirs listed on this page give instruc- 
tions clearly and write names of pupils, school officers, place, date, your own 
name and in fact all matter to be printed on Souvenirs plainly and read care- 
fully before sending to insure accuracy. Do no leave us to guess at the 
location of your school from the name of the place at which you may happen 
to date your letter. Give clearly the name of town, village or district, just as 
you wantit toappear, Write all names plainly, and spell them correctly. 
Underscore u's to distinguish them from n’'s. If any errors occur through 
our fault, your souvenirs will be promptly reprinted without further charge. 

As Many Souvenirs Should be Ordered as There are Names 
Appearing on Them; where pupils’ names exceed the number of Souve- 
nirs ordered, add one cent for each name in excess, 

When Photograph Style is Desired, photographs should be sent 

securely wrapped and have name and address of sender on back. Perfect 
reproduction guaranteed and original photo returned uninjured. 

Full Remittance Must Accompany Order. Send money order, 
bank draft or currency in registered letter. 

Order Well in Advance of Time Needed. Although we aim tofillall 
orders promptly, we urge that you send us your order as early as possible and 
thus make sure of having your souvenirs for presentation at the proper time. 








When two or more teachers 
send us their orders together 











em ene enir 





By ag bels hand to valor git 
Thy stars have lit the welkin 

And all thy hues were born in Heaven, 
— Drake 











Liberty Souvenir No. 45 
Supplied With or Without Photograph 

Booklet style—Size 3!x5!'4 inches. 

Cover of fine white bristol with pebbled surface. Flax 
design artistically printed in colors. Lettering and photo- 
graph panel are stamped in gold, Photograph of teacher 
or school inserted in center panel if ordered. If photo- 
graph is not desired a colored view of the Statue of Lib- 
erty will appear in its place. 

The inside pages are of a fine grade of paper and con- 
tain name of school, district number, township, county, 
state, date, names of teacher, se hool board and pupils. 
Two poems of a patriotic character are also included. 

The Souvenir is bound with a silk cord, 





School - 
Souvenir 














nd Fee serie banner; 
In triumph Shall wave * 


Oer the land of the free 
And the home of the brave. 








~—franes Scott key 





Art Department, 





Victory Souvenir No. 50 
Supplied With or Without Photograph 

Booklet style—Size 3)4x51% inches, 

Cover of fine white bristol with pebbled surface. Pa- 
triotic design artistically printed in colors. Lettering and 
photograph panel are stamped in gold. Photograph of 
teacher or school inserted in center panel if ordered. If 
photograph is not desired a picture of an American warship 
printed in colors will appear in its place. 

The inside pages are of a fine grade of paper and con- 
tain name of school, district number, township, county, 
state, date, names of teacher, school board and pupils, 
Two poems of a patiotic character are also included, 

The Souvenir is bound with a silk cord. 


DANSVILLE, N. Y. 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Ycs=> You can save money by buying NOW---before January 1 ~» Jj 





On January 1, 1919, the price of the Small Size Perry Pictures, 3x3!2, changes to Three-quarters of a Cent Each for 40 or more ; 

Order NOW at 50 cents a hundred. 
On January 1, the Extra Size, 10x12, will be Ten Cents Each for 5 or more. 

22x28, will cost $1.25 for one; $1.00 each for two or more to one address ; 


ORDER NOW at 90 cents each and mention this Journal. 


40 for 30 cents; 75 cents a hundred. 


10 for $9.50. 


The Artotypes, Large Pictures for Framing, 


Send 90 cents for this picture or for Sir Galahad. 


on paper 





1918 Christmas Set 


Mr. Perry, the originator of 
The Perry Pictures, has selected 
20 pictures, each 5x8, from more 
than 2000 subjects, to be known 
as our i 


be 


A Cent-and-a Half Each 


6rr 


$1.50 


per 





1918 Christmas Set 


Send 30 cents for this Set of 20, 
no two alike, or 90 cents for 3 sets, 
for gifts. 

Send 30 cents for 20 Art Sub- 
jects or 20 Madonnas or 20 Kit- 
tens. Each 5x8. ’ 

Send $1.50 for beautiful Art Set 
of 100, each 5}6x8. 

Send Post Office Money Order. 
If NECESSARY to send stamps, 
send 5-cent stamps. 


Smaller, 3x3!4, 

Bird Pictures in Natural Colors, 7 x 9. 

Large Pictures for Framing. Artotypes. 
paper 22 x 28. 


Size. Larger, 10x12, Size. 


IGtures 


for 20 or more; 20 for 
hundred. 


Two Cents Each for 
$1.00 each ; 
Send 35 cents for Booklet, Madonnas, consisting of 12 Madonna pictures. 


DO NOT DELAY a day in ordering for Christmas Gifts and for December Picture Study. 


The Perry Pictures Company, 50x 3, Malden, Mass. 


Catalogue 
We want every school in 
this country to have one of 
30 cents; 


P id our 64-page Catalogues con- 
ostpaid, 


taining 1600 il- 


lustrations, two pictures, a 


miniature 


15 or more. 


bird picture in colors and 
$9.50. On 


an Extra Size Picture 9x12. 
Price of Catalogue 
A DIME. [Please do not 
send for the Catalogue with- 
out enclosing the Dime. | 


10 tor 


(her 


MADONNA AND CHIL D 





AWARDED FOUR 
GOLD MEDALS 








Hor Christmas Gifts JP Whe Perry Pictures 


[Many of the Half Cent Size 
than this picture} 


ORDER TODAY 














are larger 















LEARN MUSIC 
WITHOUT 
A TEACHER 


Any instrument you like now made easy. 
Fiano, Organ Ay =! Banjo, Mandolin, Cornet, Harp, 


New way. 


Cel Ukel Saxophone, Piccolo, Clarinet,’ Flute, 
Sevaens, Guitar, or Singing, all by’ note. Don’t even 
need to know one note from another to begin. Lessons 
by mail in simplified chart and picture form take you 
—_ ABC. and make every step as simple and clear 


5 Petmpred by foremost musicians, Over 
295,000 Pred —. seven years old to_ seventy, 
have deen thro h these simple lessons. Many have 


hors” nis new method succeeds even after 
old protien of personal instruction fail. Entire course 
on trial---you to be the judge and jury; averages only 
2 oat cents a week if satisfied and nothing whatever 
if not, 


Free book shows how simple and easy it is and gives 
full “information. Special introductory offer if you 
answer at once, Write today, then judge for yourself, 
No obligation; Address 


U. S. SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
612 Brunswick Bldg. New York City 





f 


COSTUMES 


For 


‘SCHOOL PLAYS 







We furnish costumes, 
wigs,etc. ee 
lays and operas. 
Bhekesperian and his- 
torical costumes our 
specialty. 40 years’ ex- 
perience, For informa- 
tion address 
Fritz Schoultz &Co. 


Box EF, 
58 W. Lake Street 
Chicago, U1. 
































We will send you po: 
ceipt of the Ts 
a secondhand co) Ww 
Schools and Fenchers. 
cial position 
college oat Dictionari ‘ie ~ 
for cash if salable with us. 
BARNES and NOBLE incr 
31-33-35 West 15th Si 


FREE 
WRITE 


WONDER OFFERS 


aid any school or col ae book upon re- 
t peso (40 per cent reduction if we he re 
openan account with School Boar 
ea us a trialorder. ention your offi. 
pt any new or secondhand school or 
Sand Translations in exchange, or buy 
Send list for our offer. 

eee’ rs to MINDS & NOBLE 
New York City 









A wonderful little Book of money- 
making hints, suggestions, ideas ; 
the ABC of successful Story and 
Movie-Play writing. Absolutely 
‘Free. Just address WRITERS’ 
Service, Dept.27, Auburn,N.Y. 





. American, $2.00; Wom men's Home Companion, 2.00: Both 
i ir ear 00. . McCall's, $1.00; Star Neediework 
journal, 26¢: Both, for: ‘a poor, $4.10...’ C. Every Child's, 
#f toa a Nimes trial-copy for three 3-cent stamps. 


Address: JAMES "SENIOR, Lamar, Missouri. 


P e n m a n shi. ip: Taught By Mail. 


years’ mires fer 
today for particulars. C.G. Prince, 130 4 104th s st; N. i Melts 


7-h a = ee 


short s peri cessary;*details f 
3s Reporting 850 fcate, ‘600 St. ‘Louis, Mo. 














Miss America Goes Fudgeless 


**Mabel will be the chairman of the re- 


freshment ecommittee,’’ the president of 


the High School Club used to say, when 
the Halloween party for the freshmen 
was being planned. Then Mabel and her 
committee would get their 
gether and decide: 

‘*We must have loads of sandwiches, 
and chicken salad, and some big choco- 
late layer cakes, and, of course, some 
fudge.’’ 





| 
| 


| af 


heads to- | 


In these days the high school or col- | 


lege club, if it is really patriotic, 
the rule: ‘‘ Parties without food.’ 
‘“spreads’’ are useless things. 
eat enough at meals do not need them. 
They have always been the cause of in- 
digestion, and now, when we are saving 
all the food we can, and have learned 
how much we must eat in order to keep 
in the best of health, refreshments at 
parties, simply for the sake of sociability, 
are in very bad form indeed. 


has | 
” School 
Girls who | 


The most suitable menu for school par- 


ties just now is fruit and nuts. These 
two will serve three ends. 


considered necessary for cheer, they are 


if eating is | 


good healthful foods; and there is no | 
rule for conserving them; the pits of | 


the fruit—if it is peaches, apricots, dates, 


or plums or cherries—and the shells of | 


the nuts may be saved for the ‘ 
shells campaign, ’’ 
into carbon for gas masks. 
So the next time ‘‘ Madame President”’ 
ealls the meeting to order she will say: 
‘*The refreshments for the party will 


‘pits and | 
and sent to be made | 


| 
| 


be fruit and nuts, and Mabel will please | 


see that the pits and shells are saved for 
the conservation committee. ’’—Prepared 
by the Educational Division of the U.S. 
kood Administration. 


No Military Training in England’s 
Schools 


Detailed reports from London regard- 
ing the great new Education Act which 


Parliament has passed, remodeling from | 
the ground up England's entire educa- | 


tional system, show one striking omis- 
sion. The Act contains no provision what- 


soever for compulsory military training. | 


H. A. L. Fisher, the Minister of Kduca- 
tion, told a delegation from the Miners’ 
Federation, some months ago, that the 


Government had canvassed the question | 


of compulsory drill for the secondary 
schools and had decided that the innova- 


tion had neither educational nor military | 


value and would not be adopted. 
Education Act, which sweeps out of ex- 
istence eleven Educational Acts and re- 


peals parts of eleven others, provides for | 


compulsory education up to fourteen 
years. Between the ages of fourteen 
and eighteen all English boys and girls 
must attend either the regular schools 
or‘ if they are obliged to work, then 
they must attend continuation schools 
and their employers must help to make 
that school attendance possible. Phys- 
ical training is provided without stint 
but of military training: there is not to 
be a trace. 





See Pres. Wilson, Gen. Pershing, Gen. 
Foch, Gen. Haig, Adm. Sims and seven 
other great war heroes on page,14.—Adbv. 


The | 





RAISE LIBERTY DOLLARS The Lawton 


BY GIVING AN ENTERTAINMENT) fe 
Our Help-U Catalog of Patriotic Plays, Pageants, 

Drills, Songs, ete., for all occasions, sent FREE! 

HERE ARE SOME OF OUR SPECIALS-- 

Some pwhere sin France (play 5c, Spirit of Democracy (page 

Captain Ann Fr mm’ 


mi scellanec cour or xra ; 
E LDRIDG I tTAINMENT HOUSE. 
i r HeL?s 


HE Tua 
Franklin, Ohio—also Denver, ¢ lo., 203 Iu 





unt)-- giving size an 


Iree tl 






ial offer 









onal Trust Bldg. | 46 Murray St., 


HERTOGRAPH MPG, 
DUEPLICATOR CO, 
N. ¥. City 


pieongeeped 











You Can Get 


Either of These Beautiful Flags 





For Your School or Classroom 
ABSOLUTELY 


FREE! 


tooo 






The Flags 
of 
HONOR 
JUSTICE 

and 
LIBERTY 


+++ 


**OLD GLORY” 
A Star for Each State in 
the Union 


THE SERVICE FLAG 
A Star for Each Member of You 
School in the Country's Service 


HERE IS OUR PLAN! 


will send you a gross of our Special Lead Pencils, each one inscribed 
‘Sold for the Benefit of the Flag Fund.’’ Distribute them among the 


Ww! 


or a FOUR FOOT Service Flag (carrying the initials of your school if desired) and any number o 


noted men for the sale of the single gross of pencils, 

If larger flags are desired, we furnish a TEN or TWELVE Foot t 
pencils. 
or more gross of the pencils; full particulars are sent with each box of pencils, 

The flags we furnish are all fast color, sewed stars and sewed st ripes, fullnumber of star 
seams, heavy canvas headings and metal grommets, suitable for indoor or outdoor use. 
easier or better way to fit out your school with flags and pictures than the one we 
pencils! The pupils, the home, the business man, all need them. The special print a — 
pencils free of all cost to you, makes them sell like “‘hot cakes’’ and everyone get 
amount of money spent. 

Flags are going a 
nice large flag for your school 
and mail today. 


J. S. Flag for the sale of TWO gro 


, double stitch 
Can you conce ‘oO 
» have outlir 





place on 
VALUE for th ma 





» and very high priced. Why not fill out th 
NOW. NO MONEY NEEDED IN 


to be scar und be 


1 out the 


attached coupor 
imply fil 


ADVANCE, 


“They’re All —— The Same” 


**We have received the , fogs and are delighted with them.’’ “Th 
School, Pawtucket, R. 1. exercise 
rhe large framed pic som ry re ote nt W ilson ¢ ame in good 
only were the children made happy b 
pi icture, * bai they were ge lighte d to have the ‘ 
o of se pred the pencils. Ella Weisinger, Richards, 
““Ac t our sincerest sashes for the flag just receive 
The chile ren were delighted with s. ame Ve hope that yx 
will continue your offer next term also 
lary’s Sc eo ind Angel, Oregon. 
**Enclosed you will ‘find ¢ heck for the gross of pencils for 
which please send the a Flags. The children are ve ry 
proud of the two flags which we re pelved in February. 
arriet Ki sm nstadt, New York City, N. Y 


THE OSBORNE SPECIALTY COMPANY, Camden, New 0 State 
(Successor to Burton S, Osborne) 


SETH SEE EEF HPP OIOED ESHOP ESE SEFHDEEE OLEH EEE EH EE HEFEEESE EEE EOPEOES 


FILL OUT AND MAIL TODAY. WE’LL DO THE REST. 


» Flag reached us in goo 
- It now adorns 








of my re 
oday. It arrive 
y Day Parade 
for us to secure 








ssible 


“Thanks for the be: autiful flag whict 
We do not see how y 
one gross of the pen 

Miss Maude § 
**We received the picture and are y plea 
Sisters of the Precious Blood, kort Re 






Poo eee eeoees 


DEC—18 





The Osborne Specialty Co., Camden, New York «—«§«-_—ccccccccccccccccccccccccccccvccscccccessoces 1 

Gentlemen:— You may send us charges prepaid one gross of your Special Flag Pencils, We agree t 
sell them at 6¢ each and remit you the proceeds as soon as the pencils are disposed of, It is agreed tI 
upon receipt of our remittance you will send us charges prepaid our choice of the flags or premiun 
which you offer, 





Ship pencils to.......... 


Namre Of School... cccccccccccsccccccccccccces Name of Teacher. 























POPE OSE ESTEE HE EEEH SH ETO HOE O HOD 


r 


pupils and their friends to be sold on the streets, in the school, in their 
homes, fac tories, offices, ete., at five cents each. AFTER the sale, send us the proceeds and we 
will ship at once all charges prepaid, your choice of either a FIV, SLX or EIGHT foot U.S. Flag. 


l 


aa 


stars up to and including twelve. (Additional stars may be had at a very low price.) 
You may haveasetof SEVEN ALLIES’ FLAGS~—U.S., England, France, Belgium, Italy, Ru 
and Japan, size 16x24” Canvas Headings, Metal Grommets—for a single gross sale, if you prefer. 
We also furnish large framed pictures of Washington, Lincoln, Grant, Wilson, and othe 


I 


of the 
Many other flag offers and combinations of the above listed flags may be obtained for the ule of two 


blank 
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re 
This Beautiful Emblem oy Victory. 

Zor Your YU ITI GLAD TAITEMQtS) em COT 
* 







George Washington 
Father of His Country 






















































Abraham Lincoln 
Kept Us United 





General Pershing 
sommander of Amer- 
ean Army in France 





Admiral Sims 
Commander of Amer 
ican Fleet in) Bure 

vert : 


! n Water 





General Foch 
French Supreme Com- 
mander of Allied 

Armies 





General Haig 
Great English Field 
Marshal 





General Joffre 


French Hero of Battle 
of the Marne 
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Yes, that’s just what we mean. By our simple plan, without 
cost to yourself or pupils, your school may have for permanent 
possession this large, beautiful and patriotic Emblem of 
Victory, with its 12 splendid interchangeable War Hero Pictures. 


ell 
Every School in America should hang on its walls this _ = \ 
ful Emblem of Victory of America and her bear ibe woesiitensttserheaeia i, + 
Democracy in its terrible struggle against the Autocracy and Despotism of qi ate 
Germany. Every American child should be taught to realize the sig- 
nificance of this World Struggle that yy 
will go down in the Histories of the 
Future as the great 
crisis of all times in the progress of Civilization. 


Every Teacher who feels the pulse beat of 
American Patriotism can find in the inspiring presence of this 
beautiful Emblem of Victory the inspiration for a hundred 
lessons in American Patriotism and American Ideals, It 
also affords the pupils an opportunity to become familiar 
\ with the handsome flags of the Allied nations and with 
° the faces of 12 of the great War Heroes of the world. 


This Beautiful Emblem is 4 Ft. High. 
Me Read This Description 


This large beautiful Emblem of 
Victory is 4 feet in height and 
consists of a handsome wood shield 
in brilliant national colors, with a rich 
gilt border, the stars and stripes typ- 
ifying the Original Thirteen Colonies. 
Surmounting the Shield is the fight- 
ing American Eagle, in mache, com- 
pletely finished in gilt. From the 
top of the Shield projects in a semi- 
circle the national colors of the 
United States in the center, Eng- 






















Ww 
4S * 
~ 
NS 


’ 

é Py . 
( Y land and Belgium on one side, and 
: , France and Italy on the other—all flags 
; j of silk with gilt spear heads. To complete 
y y the artistic effect, there hangs from each side a red, white 
READ y 5 and blue girdle ending in a tassel. It is utterly impossible to 
, f " convey an idea by this illustration of the brilliant and striking 
= a Mtr wie of i / colors of this Emblem. It must be seen to be appreciated. 

oO c ays: U 

_ ihe beautiful Bible of Vie a The remarkable and unique feature of 
chute. "Te i truly w work of art this Emblem is the clever device behind the 
sh to fom Kindergarten Shield by which in a moment’s time you may remove 
cance will make Ht 4 necemity the picture of President Wilson and display any one 
ose fire Piynaflg-~ Renal es of eleven other War Heroes shown, all of which are 
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standing 
stablished, Copyright : ‘ 4 ‘ ; 
Ayer carat Cliendist are all accompanied by biographical sketches, affording occasion 
ie: for 12 separate object lessons in Current History, giving the 
whS. J. H. BROOKS, » children an acquaintance with their lives and a familiarity with 















their faces of the men who are making World History. 
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Read How Easy It Is 


We will provide any teacher, upon request, with 135 artistic Emblem- |} markable and attractive designs ever offered. For many years we have been distrib- 








atic Pins each showing in national colors Old Glory, the Union Jack of | uting works of Art to the Schools of America and enjoy the acquaintance and eo" ~ 
England and the Tri-Color of France. These pins are beauties and at || endorsement of hundreds of Teachers. Es 
only ten cents each are quickly sold by the pupils to their parents and | No American School can afford to be without this beautiful Patri- Cd oO . 
friends, whoare not only glad to help the pupils but also to procure a pin || otic Emblem of Victory, now that it may be secured without cost. It will Oo Si 
that symbolizes America and her brave Allies, When all the pins have || help to keep the spirit of Patriotism foremost in the minds and hearts of cid @ O'.e 
been sold, send the proceeds to us and we will immediately forward, || your pupils and to commemorate the service of the boys from your com- % Pes Pg o* 
charges prepaid, this beautiful Emblem, including Shield,*Eagle, Five || munity who have gone “‘oyer there.” No child who learns to love and os &o~ a 
Flags, 12 Pictures, etc., just as described, ; P _ || appreciate this Emblem of Victory willever be anything but a true Pa s oY “ > 

_ The people of your community will become as interestedin || American citizen, and the teacher who brings this powerful in- a «> aS n& o of ge 
this school enterprise as the pupils, and will gladly buy the pins, not only || fluencefor American Patriotism into his or her school deserves ro) Cs a S oe ae ON 
because of the patriotic and educational nature of the undertaking, but || the thanks of the entire community. 4+ © Ne <° > & 
also because of the value of the pin as a patriotic insignia, | Send No Money-— just fill out and mail us the Coupon 4? 4* RY os 5 e 

We are the sole producers of this Emblem and it is one of the most re- | and we shall immediately send the Pins postpaid. 4?” (€} a” eee & RS) ‘ 
Pro sh? gO x 
GREENFIELD ART ASSOCIATION, 109 Main St., Greenfield, Indiana OSM SNE 
ie) KO" 4 4 
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A CHRISTMAS CAROL 


It came upon the midnight clear, 
That glorious song of old, 
From angels bending near the earth 
To touch their harps of gold: 
“Peace on the earth, good will to men, 
From heaven’s all-gracious King :” 
The world in solemn stillness lay 
To hear the angels sing. 


But with the woes of sin and strife 
The world has suffered long; 

Beneath the angel-strain have rolled 
Two thousand years of wrong ; 

And man, at war with man, hears not 
The love song which they bring: 

Oh, hush the noise, ye men of strife, 
And hear the angels sing ! 


And ye, beneath life’s crushing load 
Whose forms are bending low, 

Who toil along the climbing way 
With painful steps and slow, 

Look now, for glad and golden hours 
Come swiftly on the wing! 

Oh, rest beside the weary road, 
A.nd hear the angels sing! 


For lo, the days are hastening on, 
By prophet bards foretold, 

When with the ever-circling years 
Comes round the age of gold; 

When Peace shall over all the earth 
Its ancient splendors fling, 

And the whole world give back the song 
Which now the angels sing. 


—Edward Hamilton Sears. 
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The Brownies’ Surprise 


A Story for Dramatizing 


BY ANGELINA W. WRAY, Supervisor of English, New Brunswick, N. J.; Author of ‘‘Jean Mitchell’s School’’ 





HIS little story is intended 
merely as an introduction to 
the deeper, truer significance 
that should underlie all the 
Christmas merry - making’: 
the desire to give to others 
because of God’s greatest gift, 
the Bethlehem Baby. 

Suggestions for a practical use of the nar- 
rative are given in thisarticle. The rhymed 
dramatization is so simple that first-year chil- 
dren have no difficulty in memorizing it, and 
yet the element of mystery and surprise ren- 
ders it none too ‘‘babyish’’ for 
fourth year boys and girls. 


THE STORY 


Tom found it, the little, broken- 
down cottage away in the depths of 
the winter woods. 

He had been out tramping with 
his two big brothers who were Boy 
Scouts and did not mind the nipping 
cold. But Tom was much younger 
than they were, and although he 
tried his best to keep up with the 
long, swinging strides of the older 
hoys, his small feet began to stumble 
in the snowdrifts, and he rubbed his 
scarlet mittens together in a vain 
endeavor to warm the wee hands in- 
side of them. 

“‘I wish there was a house some- 
where around here, where we could 
s-s-see a f-f-fire,’’ he said at last, 
trying hard to keep his teeth from 
chattering. 

The two older boys stopped and 
looked at him in somedismay. ‘“The 
poor little fellow is cold and tired, ”’ 
one of them said pityingly. ‘‘We 
ought not to have let him come so 
far. There isn’t a house within a 
mile. But cheer up, little Scout! 
We’ll soon be home. This path 
leads right out to the main road, and 
when we reach that we’ll hustle 
straight back to mother, and you 
can warm your toes and fingers just 
as long as you wish.’’ 

Tom like to be called a little 
Scout. He set his lips firmly, resolving to 
be brave and not mind the bitter wind, but 
just as he began to think that, little Scout 
or not, he would have to cry with the cold, 
he spied the cottage, set in the midst of a 
tiny clearing, with the setting sun shining 
like a big glowing fire on each of its two 
front windows. 

‘*There’sahouse!’” heshouted. ‘“There’s 
a house, right here in the woods! It’s on 
that little trail, back from the path. Oh! 
oh! oh! Let’s goin, and get warm.’’ 

‘‘The youngster ’s right. There is a cot- 
tage there,’’ Jack exclaimed in surprise. 
‘‘But wait a moment, Tom. Never go into 
a strange nlace withont first findine out 











whether it’s safe. There may be tramps in 
that old house away back from the road. 
We ’1] go softly up and peep in through the 
windows. Maybe no one lives there, any- 
way.’’ 

On tiptoe the three boys crept to the win- 
dow and peeped cautiously in. They saw a 
cozy room, with arag carpet on the floor, and 
a teakettle singing cheerily on the big stove 
in one corner. Around a table in the center 
four children were playing games, while a 
rosy-cheeked baby in a high chair cooed and 
gurgled as he watched the proceedings. 





Joe Shows Nell a Big Pinwheel That the Brownies Hid 


You may be sure it was not long before the 
three lads were sitting by the bright fire. 
And then how everyone’s tongue did fly! 

‘“‘How did you ever find us?’’ one of the 
strangers asked. ‘‘We hardly ever have any 
visitors. Nobody ever thinks there is a house 
away back here.’’ 

‘‘Tom found you,’’ the older boys said; 
and then Jack inquired with some curiosity, 
‘‘Why did you choose such a lonely place for 
a home ?’’ 

‘‘We don’t think it’s lonely,’’ Nell an- 
swered. ‘‘There are so many of us that we 
have splendid times. You see, father bought 
this old house in the woods. He thinks it 
was built long ago by trappers or hunters. 


Anyway, he had a chance to buy it very 
cheaply, so he started to cut down the trees. 
He made the little clearing around the house, 
and we raise enough vegetables to keep us’ 
all winter. Joe is the farmer since father 
went away,’’ she added proudly, turning to 
one of her brothers asshe spoke. ‘‘Of course 
as he’s the oldest he has to take father’s 
place. ’’ 

‘*Your father has gone away, then? Where 
is he?’’ Jack began; then added quickly, 
‘I don’t really mean to be inquisitive. ’’ 

But it was plain that Nell was only 
too glad of a chance to explain. 
‘‘Father ’s a soldier over in France,” 
she said triumphantly. 

‘‘What? Did he leave all of you 
children?’’ Jack’s eyes were big 
with surprise as he spoke. 

‘‘Mother wanted him to go,’’ 
Nell explained with added pride. 
‘‘She said she was strong and well, 
and could work and earn plenty to 
support all of us, counting in what 
we get from the garden. And father 
is so big and strong. He said it 
seemed wrong for him not to go 
when Uncle Sam called him. So 
mother goes off every morning and 
works in an office, and May and I 
take care of the house and Baby 
Ben, and Joe and Ned take care of 
all the fruit and vegetables. ”’ 

‘‘Goodness, it must be hard 
work !’’ Jack declared. 

‘“‘We all like it,’’ Nell asserted 
staunchly. ‘‘And we’re sure father 
will be very proud of us when he 
comes home. He says we’re his 
soldier partners now. Mother al- 
ways laughs when she reads his 
letters, for he always begins them 
with, ‘Comrades.’ The only thing 
the children wish,’’ and she smiled 
at Tom as she spoke, ‘‘is that Santa 
Claus might find this little house in 
the woods. It’s so far back that he 
has never come during the two years 
we ’ve been here. ’’ 

Little Tom listened eagerly. 
When he reached home he told his 
mother again and again about the queer little 
house and the children who called it ‘‘home.’’ 

‘‘T do hope Santa Claus will find it this 
year,’’ he said over and over. He was still 
thinking about it when, snug and warm in 
his own little white bed, his eyes closed 
drowsily. 

Suddenly he seemed to be with a crowd of 
other children in the heart of the woods near 
the hidden home. It was midnight. There 
were shining stars in the beautiful sky. The 
air was pulsing with joy, for it was the very 
night before Christmas. But Tom and the 
crowd of boys and girls with him were sad, 
for they had hastened out to catch Santa 


(Continned on page 18) 
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Christmas Designs to Trace and Color 


Carbon or hectographed copies of these designs may be given to pupils to trace and color, to be used as Christmas greeting cards or dinner piace 


cards. Also, the designs may be traced on the covers of Christmas booklets. 
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Claus on his travels, to tell him all the story, 
but the jolly oldgentleman had already passed 
that way, and they were too late! 

While they all stood looking sorrowfully 
at the tracks the reindeer had left in the 
snow they heard voices. A band of Brownies 
trooped around them asking, 

‘‘Well, well, what do you children want 

Here in the woods so deep? 

Where have you come from? Tell us, pray! 

And why so sadly weep ”’’ 

After the children had explained, the 
Brownies said that they were Santa’s helpers 
who had already found the little house and 
had told him aboutit. ‘Santa could not stop, 
he was too late,’’ they added, ‘‘so he told us 
to prepare their Christmas right here in the 
woods, ”’ 

‘But, ’’ said the puzzled children, ‘‘where 
is their Christmas? Notasign of gifts or 
toys we see. ’”’ 

‘‘Ho!’’ eried the Brownies, ‘‘what ails 
your eyes? Look all around. We ’ve made 
a Magic Tree.’’ 

The children stared. Close beside them 
they saw a pretty tree whose branches were 
covered with snow. Here and there on its 
boughs were little green caps or cornucopias, 
turned upside down. Otherwise it bore no 
trimming. ‘‘This isnot a Magic Tree, ’’ they 
said, ‘‘no! no!’’ 

*‘Look closer. Pull the green caps off,’’ 
said the Brownies. ‘‘The little tree will 
glow with pretty blossoms, bright and pink. ’’ 

Sure enough! As the eager boys and girls 
pulled at the gornucopias a host of gay pink 
blossoms hidden underneath appeared. 

‘Oh! oh! how lovely!’’ came the joyous 
exclamation. ‘‘But no gifts are on the pretty 
tree!’’ 

Then the Brownies explained that labels 
fastened to each flower told of gifts hidden 
under the woodland trees. 

Tom opened his bright eyes with a start. 
Down the hall stairs he went in his white 
pajamas. Mother had not gone to bed. He 
found her in the sitting-room and throwing 
his arms around her, he said, ‘‘Oh, mother, 
I think I’ve had a dream—the loveliest kind 
ofadream! Won’t you let me and some other 
boys and girls be Christmas Brownies, so that 
the lovely dream may come true ?’’ 

And that is why there really was a Magic 
Tree that Christmas for the little house in 
the middle of the woods. 

SUGGESTIONS FOR USING THE STORY 

After telling the story to your class, ask 
the pupils if they would like to play Brown- 
ies and have a Magic Tree for some child or 
children who would otherwise have little or 
no share in the Christmas joy? It will hardly 
be difficult, even in the most favored local- 
ities, to find some poor family in unusually 
straitened circumstances this winter. The 
wise and tactful teacher may use the thought 
of the Magic Tree so skillfully that there will 
be no trace of patronage on the part of the 
givers, nor of loss of self-respect on the part 
of the recipients. 

In the majority of cases it will probably 
be easier to have the tree in the classroom, 
but it is perfectly feasible under some con- 
ditions to have an outdoor festivity, with a 


real evergreen as its crowning attraction. 

Teachers who live in localities where Christ- 
mas trees cannot be obtained may purchase 
artificial ones from any of the large depart- 
ment stores, or may make their own tree 
from green construction paper. 

In the latter case the large sheets, twelve 
by eighteen inches, will be best. Each sheet 
should be folded lengthwise in the middle 
for each section of the tree. Make as many 
sections as desired, pasting them together as 
they are folded lengthwise, or securing them 
in the same position by the use of small brass- 
headed paper fasteners. Of course the out- 
line of the branches should be traced and cut 
before the pasting is done. 

Let the children make the pink flowers 





Nell in an Indian Dress Left in the Woods by the 


Brownies 


from circles of tissue paper fringed, at tho 
edges and gathered on wire stems. If the 
paper tree is used, be sure there are enough 
sections to give the necessary solidity, and 
have the tree fastened in a holder, which 
may be either a large flower-pot or a jardi- 
niere, or an inverted wooden box with a 
round hole in the top. For real or artificial 
trees purchased from the stores, the flower 
stems may be simply twisted around the 
boughs. For the paper trees it will be bet- 
ter to use shorter wire stems, and to have 
them attached to the branches by small 
gummed pieces of paper of the same color as 
the tree itself. 

The caps or cornucopias are merely large 
squares of green tissue paper twisted very 
lightly over the flowers to conceal them. 
Even the smallest primary children can meas- 
ure and cut these. 


The. ‘‘Brownies,’’ from second, third or - 
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fourth grade classes, may make their own 
caps. A very pretty color scheme that has 
the charm of novelty at Christmas is to use 
only green, pink, silver, and white on either 
tree or costumes. The Brownies may wear 
green suits and pink caps with silver tassels, 
while the tree has the pink flowers and the 
white of cotton snow. 

Toys or clothing brought for gifts should 
be carefully examined by the teacher or bya 
committee of mothers, and the labels care- 
fully written and attached to the stems of 
the flowers. 

Teachers who do not care to carry out the 
gift idea as suggested will find that they can 
easily adapt the story and its dramatization 
to other purposes, or may have it given sim- 
ply as one of the exercises on the Christmas 
program. 

THE PLAY 

Scene: The hidden tree stands in position at center 
front, its wealth of pink blossoms carefully hidden 
under the twisted green caps, 

Children rush hastily in and look all around eagerly, 
then pause in great disappointment. 

First Child— 

Oh, we’re too late! 

Second Child— 

He’s passed! I see his sleigh tracks in the snow. 

Third Child— 

I feel like erying! Think of Nell and Joe! 

Fourth Child— 

And Ned and May and Baby Ben! 

(All put hands to eyes as if sobbing. Suddenly the 
Brownies appear. They should enter gayly, turning 
somersaults, clapping one another on the back, and 
having a jolly time.) 

Fifth Child— 

Hush! hush! Here come the Brownie men! 

(Brownies and children bow in greeting.) 

First Brownie— 

Well, well, what do you children want 
Here in the woods so deep? 

Where have you come from? ‘Tell us, pray! 
And why so sadly weep? 

Fifth Child— 

Oh, we’re the children from the village there— 
It ’s Christmas Eve, you know. 
We tried to find old Santa Claus 
For Nelly, Frank, and Joe-- 
Brownies (laughing and interrupting) — 
Ah, ha! we know! 
Sixth Child— 
They live right here in the deep woods, 
Where no one ever goes; 
Old Santa never found them here, 
We do not think he knows. 
Seventh Child— 
And so we planned to stop him here, 
* As through the woods he rode. 

Eighth Child— 

But we’re too late! He’s passed this way 
\ 


With all his heavy load. \ 
Ninth Child (weeping) — _ 
Just think of Ben! Just think of Ned! 
Tenth Child— 


Just think of little Joe! 
[Eleventh Child (mournfully)— 
Oh, dear! But stop! These Brownies here 
A helpful plan may know. 
Second Brownie— 
Of course we do! Just dry your tears; 
We’re Santa’s helpers true, 
And when he can’t do all his work 
He lets us help him through. 
Third Brownie— 
We found that cottage in the woods, 
And‘told him, plain and clear; 
He couldn’t stop, he was so late, 
But he said, ‘* Brownies dear, 
I leave those children in your care— 
Just fix their Christmas here!”’ 


(Continued on page 71) 
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a0 December Seat Work 
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MY MY “teem repens This design 1s planned for children to trace and color from 
hectographed models furnished by the teacher When com- 
pleted it may be mounted on an appropriate mat, and taken 
heme to be hung on the wall 

lf the tracing 1s made on Japanese Rice Faper, the completed 
design may be made into a Window Transparency. Cut ‘a 
WN cardboard frame as shown, and cover with two 12*3 and 
two 129%3° Strips of colored poper, folded lengthwise. through 
the center and mitred at the corners. /lount the colored 


tracing in the frame before, pasting the folds over on the 
7 back of the frame. 
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_ Folk Games and Dances for the Christmas Season 


BY ANNA STEWART FOX, Director of Physical Education, State Normal Training School, Danbury, Conn. 





the Christmas 
} spirit and exchange 
3; of merry greetings, 
4 comes the gathering 
i together of friends 
$j} and families. This 
} same spirit of fes- 
1 tivity is felt in the 
; schools, and we find 

here the greatest ex- 
pression of joy in the dance. Following area 
Country Dance for the older girls and boys 











Country Dance 


. 
‘*The four in each group then join right hands together in the center and 
skip around in the direction in which they are facing.’ 


and a dance representing the ringing of 
chimes for the little children, called ‘“‘The 
Chimes of Dunkirk.’’ 

COUNTRY DANCE 


For music for this dance use ‘‘Yop Goes 
the Weasel.’’ Partners stand facing each 
other in a double line. Two couples will 
dance together as in the diagram: 











1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
x x x x x x x x 
head foot 
x x xX x x x x x 
I II MI IV 


Kight couples will make four groups. The 
couples of each group toward the head join 
both hands across and take 


THE FOURTH OF A SERIES OF PLAYS, GAMES, DANCES, AND FESTIVALS 


hands, and skip around in the direction in 
which they are facing. At the end of eight 
counts they join left hands together in the 
center and skip in the opposite direction for 
eight counts. When back in their places the 
couple at the foot make an arch by holding 
joined hands high. The others skip under, 
separate, and skip down on either side of the 
room and back to their places, as in the dia- 
gram. The amount of music necessary for 
this step depends upon the number of chil- 
dren dancing, but it is important that the step 
ends with the end of a 
phrase of music. To finish 
the dance, the couple which 
formed the arch slide be- 
tween the lines to the head. 
When the dance is repeated 
couples 8 and 1 will be to- 
gether in Group I, 2 and 3 in 
Group II, 4 and 5 in Group 
111, and 6 and 7 in Group 
IV. The next repetition will 
bring them back as they were 
in the beginning. 


CHIMES OF DUNKIRK 


The children stand in a 
ring and face 
partners. 
With the 
first strain they ring their 
bells three times and then 
joyously clap their hands 
three times. Then taking 
their partner’s hands, they 
dance around each other with 
a skipping step. This whole 
step is repeated. As the 
music changes, the children 
form one single circle and 
run around to the right un- 
til the music changes back 
to the first strain. The 


ri. 


children may play that they 
dancing 


are around the 








Christmas tree ringing Christmas bells. 
SHUTTLE RELAY 
Before the snow begins to fly there come 


‘many bleak days when children are glad to 
know a few games which they may play in- 


The Chimes of DunKirK 
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The Chimes of Dunkirk 


‘‘They ring their bells three times and then joyously clap their hands 


three times.”’ 





four slides between the other 
couples of their respective 
groups. They take fourslides 
back and repeat. (Sixteen 
counts.) As they finish they 
step back into line and the 
couples of each group toward 
the foot join both hands a- 
cross and take four slides 
between the other couples of 
their respective groups; 
back, and repeat. (Sixteen 
counts.) This makes the 
head couples slide toward the 
foot and the couples at the 
foot slide toward the head 
when starting. The four in 





each group then join right 
hands together in the center, 
holding skirts with 


left 








Shuttle Relay 


‘*Kach person must be careful not to run until he is tagged.’”’ 





zx doors. There are some games 

Woes: which are good for indoor 
: recesses and others which are 
«ood for schoolroom use 
during rest periods. Relays 
of different types are always 
enjoyed. 

Shuttle Relay derives its 
name from the character of 
the game. The class is di- 
vided into two teams, and 
each team is made up of two 
single files facing each other 
as in the diagram: 

A 975381 2468 10 

B97531 2468 10 

At a given signal Al and 
Bl run across to A2 and B2 
tag them, and then take their 
places in back of Al0 and 
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B10 respectively. When A2 and B2 
are tagged, they run across to A3 and 
B38, tag them, and take their places in 
back of A9 and B9 respectively. This 
is continued until each child is back 
in his original position. The team 
which finishes first wins. Each per- 
son must be careful not to run until 
he is tagged; to make the tagging 
easier he may hold his hand out at 
the side so that the one coming to- 
ward him may tag this handas he 
goes by to the rear of the line. 


ALL RUN 


All of the children gather in the 
center of the room. They number 
themselves from one upward consecu 
tively. To start the game, a leader in the 
center bounces a ball about the size of a 
tennis ball and calls a number. The person 
whose number is called must run and pick up 
the ball. As soon as she gets it she must 
eall ‘‘Halt!’’ and all of the others who have 
been running away from her must stand still. 
She tries to hit some one with the ball and 
if she succeeds, the one whom she hits must 
run after the ball while the others hurry a- 
way from her. This is continued as long as 
the one with the ball succeeds in hitting 
some one else. If no one is hit all go back 
to the center and the one who threw the ball 
bounces it, calling another number. 


TARGET TOSS 


The children in the lower grades enjoy 
throwing balls or bean bags to each other or 





Charlie Over the Water 
‘*Anyone who is tagged becomes the new Charlie.’’ 


atsome goal. Competition aids in each one’s 
trying to do his best. 

Target Toss is a splendid 

gameofthistype. A target 

for every five or six chil- 


20 dren should be made so that 
‘ they may be kept active. 


Too many children in one 
group allows too long a time between turns 
for each child. The circles may be counted 1, 
2, 3, 4; or 10, 20, 30, 40, or 10, 15, 20, 25. 
The distance that each child stands from the 
target may be varied, according to the ability 
of the children. It may become greater with 
practice. Three bags make a good number 
for each turn. As each child finishes his turn 
he picks up the bags for the next one, thusa 
little lesson in politeness is given. 
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CHARLIE OVER THE WATER 


This is a game which affords a 
great deal of activity. The children 
form a circle with hands joined. 
One child is in the center as Charlie. 
They chant the verse together: 


Charlie over the water, 
Charlie over the sea, 

Charlie caught a blackbird, 
But he can’t catch me. 

As they sing the last line they all 
squat on the floor while Charlie tries 
to catch some one. All who succeed 
in getting down without being tagged 
are safe. Anyone who is tagged be- 
comes the new Charlie. If the circle 
is small the children change places 
with each other, but if the circle is large 
there may be two Charlies the second time 
and four the next time, ete., until the cen- 
ter is pretty well filled, when the game may 
be started again. 


There are times during the schoo] session 
when a few minutes’ respite of play and re- 
laxation is invaluable. The children will go 
back to their studying with a fresh interest. 
At this time the air in the room may be com- 
pletely changed. All of the windows should 
be thrown wide open and left for a length of 
time depending upon the temperature. The 
room should not be chilled. 


(Continued on page 58) 


The Helping Hand of Children 


BY ETTA V. LEIGHTON, Academic Instructor, Pre-Vocational Class, Passaic, New Jersey; Investigator ; Lecturer; Author 


IRST and foremost 

in all our school 
activities comes our 
own Red Cross work. 
But we are re-learn- 
ing today the mira- 
cle of the widow’s 
cruse of oil and the 
miraculous _ pitcher. 
We are discovering 
that while 





served in any restaurant after nine in the 
morning. In all homes milk is allowed only 
to children and the sick, and yet there is not 
nearly enough, and many of the babies die. 

The Free Milk for France Committee is 
organized to get milk quickly to dying babies 
and suffering soldiers in France. Because it 
is advantageous for shipping, powdered milk 
was chosen. It is the best known substitute 


for fresh milk. This milk is scientifically 





our hearts are 
full of pity, 
our lives are 
full of time and energy, and our 
purses of money for numberless good 
causes. So the earnest teacher will 
open new wells of compassion by af- 
fording her precious little crusaders 
an opportunity to help their stricken 
compatriots in other lands. 

Tell your pupils about Free Milk 
for France. Milk is thirty-two cents 
a quart in France! No wonder poor 
babies are dying, and that wounded 
and sick soldiers can get no milk. 
Two million cattle have been lost in 
France, and France can now produce 
only one gallon of milk where form- 
erly she produced two and one-half 
gallons. No milk or cream can be 





The “Lucky Children” 














“Children Receiving Suney in a Pageant Given for the Free Milk for 


France Fund 


produced by subjecting fresh, pure, full-cream 
milk to a rapid evaporating process which 
kills every disease germ, makes the milk safe, 
and preserves all the nutritive solids in dry 
powder form. This dry milk keeps without ice 
for months. It is ready for use by merely add- 
ing hot water and mixing. The most eminent 
physicians in France strongly recommend it. 

The Committee for Free Milk for France 
buys its supplies of dry milk, by special ar- 
rangement, at the very low cost of 
thirteen cents a quart, delivered at 
its destination of use; in this cost 
price is included packing, and boxing’ 
and crating. It undertakes the ship- 
ping of a ton a day. 

The French government provides 
free tonnage across the ocean and 
transportation throughout France. 
A distributing depot in Paris and 
shipping facilities in New York are 
in operation. 

The crying need in France to-day 
is milk. Your money will relieve 
the sufferings of many. Buy aquart 
of milk! Buyagallonof milk! Buy 
a pound of milk! Buyatonof milk! 

$1100 will send a ton, or 8,400 
quarts. 

$52.00 will send a hundred pounds. 

$5.20 will send ten pounds, 


















$2.60 will send five pounds. 
52 cents will send one pound. 
13 cents will send one quart. 
Milk is humanity’s most perfect food. 
Give it to humanity’s weakest. 

Our little pupils would love to model 
a cow in clay like the black and white 
Holstein cow eating from the manger, 


y 
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phans alive. They have little children knit- 
ting and sewing for the little victims of the 
Hun. Entertainments are given and salvage 
funds turned over to these little representa- 
tives of the brave nation that saved us all. 
There is a Birthday Bag Fund—a clever 
idea. Everyone is invited to make little bags 





which is used as a bank by the 
Free Milk for France Fund. A good 
sized one, the best made in your 
school, could be set in the local drug 
store, or perhaps you could put one in 
several stores to receive in the slit in 
the block representing the manger 
the dimes that interested people 
will give when they realize the need. 
The little banks can be taken home 
and filled with pennies. Tell the 
children that thirteen cents will send 
one quart of milk, just enough for 
one tiny baby for a day, or for a 
wounded or a sick soldier. 

Let the children do problems and 
find out how long it would take for 
their cow, if they own one, or for 
some cow they know about, to pro- 
duce 8,400 quarts of milk. Have 
them find out how many quarts of 
milk are produced daily in their 
community and compare it with the 
ton of dried milk sent every day by 
the committee to France. The Com- 
mittee is preparing pasteboard bot- 
tles which will hold tendimes. They 
will send these, postage free, to per- 
sons who will fill them. Little pag- 
eants or plays for the Free Milk for 
France Fund would be valuable civic 
service, as well as help to our noble 
ally. The picture shows children in 
such a pageant receiving funds. Milk 
bottles are used by the little collec- 
tors in New York. Village and rural 
schools will be especially interested in this 
fund beeause they know how valuable milk 
is and how hard it is to produce good milk 
when good cattle fuod is impossible to get. 

Other groups will be interested in the Fa- 
therless Children of France. Just as grown- 
ups have a ‘‘pet charity, ’’ which is our Amer- 
ican way of modestly referring to a cherished 
good work, so young people may be attracted 
more by one good work than by another. 
There will be classes that will yearn to adopt 
a French baby. They can very readily earn 
by entertainments $36.50, which will keep a 
Ten cents aday! Why, kinder- 
gartners can get ten 
cents a day to feed 
‘‘their child.’’ And 
a picture of ‘‘their 
child’’ will come 
and can be hung 
in the schoolroom 
as a constant bond 
of love. The Fund 
is trying to care 
for 250,000 children. 

The Belgian Re- 
lief Committee for 
Babies also needs 
$36.50 a year to keep 
little Belgian or- 





bloom. 


child a year, 





“Adopted” French Orphan 
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A Float in a Free Milk for France Parade 


The float suggested a garden in Normandy with the cherry blossoms in 
‘The well had a real pulley and bucket which the children oper- 


ated during the parade. 


of silk and fill them with as many pennies 
as one is years old, and a silver coin for 
every year one hopes to live after peace is 
declared. The fund is turned over to the 
America’s Allies Co-operative Committee 
and used to ‘‘help mothers who have had 
everything swept away, whose homes and 
friends have vanished, for children without. 
parents and home, for fresh air work for 
children in Paris, etc.’’ Little sewing bees, 
the celebration of birthday parties by giving 
instead of receiving gifts, or the celebration 
of the birthday of some great statesman by 
a class giving as many pennies as the states- 
man would be years old now would be 
interesting ways to help. The community 
might give dimes for every year it is old. 
Rintintin and Nenette were two little peas- 
ant children found on an abandoned farm by 
one of our regiments. Their condition was 
so pitiable the hearts of our men were moved 
to help them, but no one seemed to know 
what todo. The regiment must move for- 
ward. There was no place to send the chil- 
dren, no one in whose charge they could be 
left, so the regiment adopted them and took 
the children forward with them as their mas- 
cots. The little girl made two little wool 
and silk dolls, and the regiment named them 
for the children. The practice spread of wear- 
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ing such little dolls as lucky charms and mas- 
cots. The dolls are called ‘‘Lucky Children’’ 
and are being worn as amulets on the battle 
front and being sold in this country to help 
wounded American Marines. 

Let the children make Rintintin and Ne- 
nette and sellthem. They are just little yarn 
dolls made by tying bunches of yarn 
into the semblance of head, arms, and 
legs, and sewing a countenance on of 
eyes, nose, and mouth. The boy 
wears blue trousers and is of red and 
blue yarn; the girl has a white yarn 
tassel skirt. A pair one and one-half 
inches long, to be worn in the button- 
hole as the ‘‘Lucky Children, ’’ sells 
at fifty cents. 

Children would enjoy making these 
and selling them as a ‘‘tag day’’ 
stunt, and sending the funds to the 
U.S. Marines. We suggest also that 
black cats and tanks used as banks 
could be the recipients of funds for 
U. S. hospitals. 

If you have Italian children, or 
if your community can be interested 
in Italy’s splendid fight for freedom 
and art, do something for the White 
Cross, the Italian organization es- 
pecially planned for the protection 
of little children.” 

Let not the plight of the Serbians 
be forgotten. The only way to 
help them is by funds sent to the 
Serbian Relief Committee. 

If the children earn pennies by 
salvaging work they could concen- 
trate each month on a different form 
of relief work. You will do much 
to help merely by telling them; they 
will tell their parents, and in this 
great need of the world, every bit 
of help, no matter how tiny it may 
be, is needed. 

And, lastly, let the children help in the 
way every good American will help, by using 
our present clothes as carefully and as long as 
possible, and sending to the poor folks ‘‘over 
there’’ any extra clothing we can spare. In 
every community this call will be made. It 
is one of the easiest to meet, but children 
can be helped for, life by letting them feel 
that when they are careful of their shoes, 
they are releasing a pair for some little ally. 


‘Addresses Referred ee 

Free Milk for France, 675 Fifth Ave., New York City. 

Fatherless Children of France, 665 Fifth Ave., 
New York City. 

Belgian Relief for 
Babies, 170 West 78rd St., 
New York City. 

America’s Allies Co- 
operative Committee, 299 
Fifth Ave., New York 
City. 

Funds for wounded U. 
S. Marines should be sent 
to the Major General 
Commanding U. S. Ma- 
rines, Washington, D. C. 

Italian Bureau of Pub- 
lic Information, 501 
Fifth Ave., New York 
City. 

Serbian Relief Com- 
mittee, 70 Fifth Ave., 
New York City. 








“Adopted” French Orphan 
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use string knotted on each side. 


Teddy Bear Jointed Toy 


Cut the parts from heavy construction paper for a paper toy. 


For a wooden toy use thin boards and a jig saw, fastening the parts not too closely 


together with round-headed screws. Fasten the parts of the paper toy together with round-headed brass paper fasteners. In the 


absence of fasteners, 


The finished toys may be used in different positions as border units. 
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Christmas Decorations Little Fingers Can Fashion 


BY WILLIAM S. 





HE stuffed Santa 
Claus cut from crepe 
paper is always in- 
teresting to the chil- 
dren. The crepe 
paper with the Santa 
Claus borders printed 
in bright colors and 
in patterns of vari- 
ous sizes can be obtained at little cost from 
almost any stationer. There has lately been 
put on the market a pattern of a Santa Claus 
nineteen inches in height. To mount, cuta 
pattern of the outline of the Santa Claus in 
cardboard. Cut the Santa Claus from the 

crepe paper, allowing about one inch extra 

all around for laps. Next place cotton bat- 
ting or pieces of soft rags or paper on this 
cardboard pattern. Arrange the material so 
that the Santa Claus will be well modeled, 
and over this lay the crepe paper Santa 

Claus, pasting down the laps on the back of 

the cardboard. 














‘*Manual Training—Play Problems’’ 





pieces of paper, each with one right angle. 
Along both edges of the right angle turn 
down one-half inch for laps. Figure 1 shows 
a top view of the bell with braces, the laps 
of which are ready to be turned down and 
fastened in place. Paste these corner pieces 
in place near the top of the bell. To make 
a nice appearance the laps must be exactly 
even with each other. Conveniently to do 
this it is well to mark lines on both sides of 
the bell patterns before fitting them together. 

This same method of construction can beap- 
plied to three or more bell cutlines, only the 
braces must be made to fit. For six divi- 
sions a sixty-degree angle is used, and for 
eight divisions a half of aright angle. One 
with eight divisions is shown in the lower left 
hand corner of the photograph. Such bells 
strung high across the schoolroom make very 
effective decoration. 

The easiest star to make is the four-pointed 
one, obtained by folding. Fold a square piece 
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of paper in the middle. Next, with the 
crease at the bottom, fold again with the 
right hand edge to the left, and then again 
across the diagonal from upper left to lower 
right. This brings the lower left hand cor- 
ner to the upper right hand corner. Now 
cut on an angle from about the middle of the 
center crease along the right hand edge out 
to the upper left hand point. Another folded 
method is to take a square of paper and 
crease, making eight squares each way, as 
in Figure 2. Now cut nine squares out of 
each corner and then crease over to obtain 
the four points, as shown in Figure 2. 

The five-pointed star is the one used on 
the flag and the one usually used for Christ- 
mas decoration. One method is to takea 
square piece of thin paper and fold it in the 
center. With the folded edge at the top 
bring the upper right hand corner over to 
the left hand edge, with the point about two- 
thirds of the way down, as in Figure 3, A. - 
Now fold the projecting left 
hand corner down, as in Figure 





Sells for the Christmas tree 
and for the decoration of the 
home or school are very effec- 
tive if made of red paper. 
Obtain or make a good design. 
Good designs can be obtained 
of the stationer. They are 
made in various sizes in crepe 
paper printed borders. If the 
design is made by a pupil or 
the teacher, be sure it is bi- 
symmetrical. This can best be 
done by creasing the pattern 
down the middle and cutting 
while folded. 

In the photograph can be 
seen bells constructed in three 
different ways. The first is 
simply cutting the bell in out 
line. If crepe paper designs 
are used, they can be mounted 
on heavy paper or cardboard. 
Another method of construction 
is to cut two outlines and slip 
one into the other with surfaces 
at right angles to each other. 
This is done by slitting each 
bell half-way to the center, one 
being cut down from the top 
and one cut up from the bot- 
tom. This kind is shown to the 
right in the lower part of the 
photograph. The bell patterns 
can also be fastened together by 
creasing each bell down the 
center so that one side is at 
right angles to the other. Now 
fasten these outside corners to- 





gether with strips of paper 
creased at right angles and 
pasted over throughout the 
Jength of the bell. If it is de- 








sired to keep the sides exactly 
at right angles to each other, put 
Take four triangular 


in braces. 


Group of Christmas Decorations 


li many instances school-made decorations will be used for community Christ- 
mas trees and home festivals, as well as for the schoo! celebration. 


3, B. Then fold the right hand 
side over to the left, as in Figure 
3, C. There should be ten 
thicknesses of paper. Now cut 
along the upright line, as shown 
in Figure 8, C. This cutting 
should be about parallel to the 
outside edge x-y. If the folding 
has been done carefully and the 
paper is not thick, a regular five- 
pointed star should be the result. 

The most exact way of mak- 
ing a star is to draw a circle 
so that the points of the star 
touch the circumference of the’ 
circle. For a five-pointed star 
mark off the circle into five 
equal divisions, and draw lines 
connecting these points so as to 
make up the star, as in Figure 
4, For asix-pointed star draw 
a circle and then step the radius 
around the circumference, which 
will go exactly six times. 

Paper chains are an unending 
source of occupation and pleas- 
ure. When paste can be used, 
cut strips and paste the two 
ends together. One link must 
be slipped into the other before 
the pasting is done. The use 
of two or three bright colors 
adds interest. 

To the left, in the center of 
the photograph, is a problem 
sometimes called ‘‘Jacob’s lad- 
der,’’ because, I suspect, it can 
be made a never ending occupa- 
tion. It is easily made by the 
children of the kindergarten and 
the early grades. Simply take 
two strips of paper of equal 
width and_ different colors. 
Place the end of one strip over 
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the end of the other with the strips at right 
angles to each other. A spot of paste can 
be used to fasten them together. Now take 
the under strip and fold it as far as it will 
go over the top one. The crease should be 
close up against the edge of the upper strip. 
Keep the strips always at right angles to 
each other. Repeat the folding, first with 
one and then with the other strip, until the 
desired length is made. 

Paper chains can be made without past- 
ing. Take a rectangular piece of paper and 
fold over once each way. Cut the shape, as 
in Figure 5, A, through four thicknesses of 
paper. Cutthe fold at one end, as in Figure 
5, A. Unfold and slip one link into the 
other, as in Figure V, B. 

The outline of holly leaves seen in Figure 
6 may be used for decoration. Cut the leaf 
outlines by folding down the middle to make 
bisymmetrical. Fasten them together by 
running a cord through them lengthwise, as 
indicated in Figure 6, or by pasting the 
ends together with small spots of bright red 
paper to represent the berries, such as in the 
wreath shown in the photograph. 

The same idea can also be applied to vari- 
ous symmetrical forms. Fold the paper over 
as directed for the stars and cut snowflakes 
or flower forms. Combinations of bright, 
harmonious colors will add to their attrac- 
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tiveness. With some patience these can be 
pasted together very much as the Japanese 
make them. To dothis lay one of the leaves 
down flat and put a tiny spot of paste on the 
outer points. Now lay another leaf on the 
first one and press down. When these two 
have been pasted, put a tiny spot of paste in 
the center of the top one, and lay another 
leaf on top of it, and press. Now put paste 
on the outer points of the third one and press. 
Repeat this until enough garlands have been 
made for the purpose planned. The advan- 
tage of this kind is that they fold flat and 
thus take up so little room when packed away. 

A very attractive and fascinating Christ- 
mas tree ornament can be made of a brightly 
colored thin paper or tissue paper. Take a 
circular piece and fold it, making it double. 
Now fold, doubling it again and then again. 
There will be eight thicknesses, and the shape 
will be that shown in Figure 7. Cut on 
the lines as therein marked and unfold. Now 
grasp the outer edge at four points, puta 
small weight in the center, and shake so that 
the center part will dropdown. You will be 
surprised at the result. Notice that the curved 
cuts are made alternately from one side to 
the other. The closer the cuts, the more in- 
teresting will be the effect. If the paper is 
very thin, is folded one time more, making 
sixteen thicknesses, and then cut as sug- 
gested, a more lacelike effect will be pro- 
duced. 

With a little ingenuity, many simple and 
effective ornaments can be made, Paste 
walnut shells together and gild, or cover 
with tin foil. Other nuts can be treated in 
much the same way. Take clothespins and 
paint, or dress them in bright colors. Cotton 
spools can be fastened together in various 
ways, and gilded or painted. 

A simple but interesting cornucopia for the 
Christmas tree can be made of a square piece 
of paper. Fold across the center each way. 
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Now fold across the corner squares and cut, 
as shown in Figure 8. By lapping the 
two surfaces next to the cut, a triangular 
cornucopia will be the result. This same idea 
can be applied to circles, hexagons, etc., and 
a variety of forms will be obtained. 
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UNCLE SAM PLAYS SANTA CLAUS 


Little French Susette wears a white cap on her black hair, a white 
waist and a black apron, and white stockings and black shoes. 
Fair-haired Baby Pierre wears all white with black shoes. Uncle 
Sam has a blue coat and vest. His blue hat-band has white 
stars. His trousers are red and white and his shoes white. The 
packages are tied in red or green. Outline heavily after we 


and mount on a striv of brown oatmeal wall paper 143 in. by 36 in. 
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Duplicates of this double page 
poster mailed to any address, post- 
paid, at 40 cents a dozen. No 
orders forless than one dozen, but 
if desired orders may be made up 
of an assortment of these posters 
and the Mother Goose Outlines, as 
shown on page 49, at the prices 
quoted for each. Both of these 
features appear in our pages every 
month. 
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FOSTER SUPPLEMENT Because of the frequent re 
quests from teachers for our different Poster and Mother 
Goose pages, we have arranged to furnish a collection of 
these in convenient Supplement form. The Supplement 
contains the following double page patterns: The Goose 
Girl, Mrs, Hen’s Family, Bobby's Puppies, John and His 
Pigs, Dorothy's Bunnies, Polly and the Pumpkins, The 
Japanese Girl, The Donkey, Christmas Toys, Thanks 
giving Work. Also the following Mother Goose patterns: 
Contrary Mary, Baa, Baa, Black Sheep, Little Miss Muffett, 
The Queen of Hearts, Polly, Put the Kettle On, Jack 
Horner, Nimble Jack, Simple Simon, Jack and Jill, Little 
Bo-Peep, Little Polly Flinders, Wee Willie Winkie, Daffy- 
Down-Dilly, Tom Tinker's Dog, Higgledy Piggledy, Old 
Mother Goose, To Market, to Market, Peter, Peter, Pump- 
kin Eater, Ding, Dong, Bell, Curly Locks, It also con- 
tains a Poster, reproduced in full size and in colors, show 

ing how to mount and color the patterns, Bound in heavy 
paper covers, postpaid, 50 cents. 



























POSITION 
ELGIUM lies between 
49° and 51° north lati- 
tude. It is about the 
same distance from the 
Equator as Vancouver 
Island in British Co- 
lumbia. Few children 
realize the northerly 
position of European 
countries. It is only 
by a comparison with 
lands with which they 
are acquainted, such as 
those in our own continent, that this fact is 
made clear. 

The position of Belgium might be compared 
with that of Nova Scotia a little farther 
south, or with the area stretching from the 
northern shore of Lake Superior to the south- 
ern end of Lake Winnipeg. 





THE FIRST OF TWO ARTICLES 


rich fields devastated, her buildings demol- 
ished, her people refugees, — starving, 
penniless, —their homes destroyed, their kin- 
dred dead or working as slaves for the Ger- 
man conqueror. Any teacher who to-day dis- 
regards the vital interest which the war has 
roused in geography, who ignores the oppox- 
tunity which present conditions offer to stim- 
ulate the mental growth and moral devclop- 
ment of her pupils might do some things 
successfully but she should not be teaching 
school. She has already gone not ‘‘over the 
top’’ but over the ‘‘deadline’’ into the grave- 
yard of things worth while. Let her get 
behind a counter, into a kitchen, beside a 
typewriter’s desk, anywhere where her in- 
fluence is less direct and less extended than 
in the schoolroom, where she will not con- 
tinue feeding living souls with dead facts. 
Never in the history of the world has geog- 
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raphy been studied with the intensity that it 
is to-day. Upon the position of Belgium de- 
pended the occupations, the welfare, the hap- 
piness, and the very lives of thousands of its 
people. The future existence of Holland and 
Denmark are menaced by their position. Be- 
cause of her position on the route to the near 
East, Serbia lost her independence. Largely 
because of her position and lack of natural 
boundaries, the old kingdom of Poland was 
long ago parceled out among other nations. 
Because of its position behind a barrier of 
coastal mountains and unhealthful lowlands, 
Central Africa is but little known and devel- 
oped. Because of their position, the western 
South American counties have until recently 
done little to develop their rich resources. 
Because of our position here in the Western 
Hemisphere, the United States has entered 
into the great world war with entirely dis- 

interested motives, intent 





In this article, the climate 
of Belgium is treated under 
a separate topic. It is un- 
wise, however, in teaching 
to make each topic a discon- 
nected subject. When begin- 
ning the study of Belgium, 
the effects of its position on 
the climate, on the occupa- 
tions of the people, and on 
the products of the country 
should be fully discussed. 
No topic should be treated 
entirely by itself. Every 
topic usually considered in 
the teaching of a country is 
intimately connected with 
every other topic, and the 
study of the relations of cause 
and effect is most valuable. 
In these causal relations we 
find our ‘‘geographical prob- 
lems,’’ so widely advocated 
now as a method of study; it 
is by means of these relations 
also that we can connect man 
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Ypres, Belgium, before the War 


building at the right. 





The City Hall is in the foreground; the spire of the historic cathedral rises back of the 


only on the welfare of man- 
kind, on ‘‘making the world 
safe for democracy.’’ 


COASTLINE 

Belgium’s coastline is only 
forty-two miles long. How 
far would that extend from 
your home town? Antwerp, 
nearly as large as New Or- 
leasn, is situated about fifty 
miles from the mouth of the 
Scheldt River. It is the larg- 
est of Belgium’s ports and, 
next to Hamburg, the most 
important seaport on the 
mainland of Europe. Its 
commerce is carried on with 
lands in all parts of the 
world. Its trade with Africa, 
particularly with the Bel- 
gian Congo, is large, anda 
great part of the world’s sup- 
ply of ivory is received here 
and then exported to other 
countries, 

Ostend is the other chief 
commercial city of Belgium. Its 








with his environment and teach the 
dependence of man upon nature. It 
is here also that we can find oppor- 
tunity to appeal to the child’s reason- 
ing powers, a much more valuable 
work than training his memory 
alone. 
BOUNDARIES 

Belgium is bounded on the north 
by the North Sea, on the north and 
northeast by Holland, on the east 
and southeast by Germany and Lux- 
emburg, and on the south and west 
by France, 

I wonder if any teacher this year 
will have her pupils describe the 
position of Belgium merely by giving 
these boundaries with no mention of 
the fact that because of this position 
Belgium to-day lies in ruins, her 
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The Ruins of the Ypres Cathedral 


| trade is largely with London and 
Dover. After the German invasion 
the only part of his kingdom left to 
King Albert was a small area about 
twice the size of the city of Phila- 
delphia on the coast around Ostend. 
Next to the north-eastern point 
of France, the Belgian coast ap- 
proaches nearest to that of England. 
The British have fought in many 
wars, as they are doing to-day, to 
prevent the annexation of Belgium 
by some stronger power whose 
coastal forts and defences would be 
a constant menace to her shores and 
3 her channel commerce. 
“ Antwerp is not only a commer- 
cial center but a military strong- 
hold as well. Time and again, war 
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has destroyed the city and the commerce of 
the succeeding years rebuilt it. For a long 
time, as a commercial port, it exceeded in 
importance the cities of Amsterdam and 
Rotterdam, and thus roused the jealousy 
of the Dutch who, for two centuries, closed 
the Scheldt River to international commerce. 
This restriction was repealed 


We might compare it in size with more fa- 
miliar territory and say that it covers an 
area about the same size as that of Massachu- 
setts and three Rhode Islands. ‘These states 
are the most densely populated of our coun- 
try, containing nearly five million people. 
Before the war Belgium’s population was 
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are borne by anation with less than one-thir- 
teenth of our population! Yet this small 
army was able in 1914 to hold back the Ger- 
man forces and save Paris. England and 
France were unprepared. They had trusted 
to the honor of Germany. They had relied 
on the treaty in which the Great Powers had 
sworn to respect the neu- 
trality of Belgium. But, as 





only in 1863 since which date 
the prosperity of Antwerp 
has increased at a rapid rate. 
How was it that the Dutch 
in Holland could control and 
make laws concerning the 
trade of the Scheldt River in 
Belgium? What goods ure 
exported and imported 
through the port of Antwerp? 
The Dutch were not the 
only people to look with en- 
vious eyes on Antwerp and 
its great and _ increasing 
trade. For many years Ger- 
many has felt that the posses- 
sion of Belgium and its great 
port through which passes 
much German commerce 
would but round out the 
northwestern portion of her 
country and complete her 
coastline on the North Sea. 
Holland, also, commanding 
by its pasition the mouth of 
the Rhine, Germany’s most 
important river, should, in 
the opinion of the Prussian 
war lords, be hers as well. 
These two countries with Denmark would 
give Germany a continuous coastline on the 
North and Baltic Seas from Russia to France. 
No wonder that these three small countries 
have for years felt the ever-present menace 
of absorption by the greedy nation to the 
south of them. The treaty of 1839, confirmed 
by that of 1870, made Belgium a neutral 
country with its independence guaranteed by 
all the powers. This treaty, however, 
became only a ‘‘scrap of paper’’ in the eyes 
of Germany when the best route by which she 
could attack France lay through Belgian terri- 
tory and the nearest approach to England’s 
shores was by way of the Belgian ports. 


SIZE AND POPULATION 


The ordinary textbooks used in our schools 
are made up of several parts—the text, the 
maps, the pictures, the vocabulary, the table 
of statistics, ete. Many teachers use only 
the text; others, perhaps more in number, 
make use of the text and the maps; others 
use the text, the maps, and the pictures. 
Comparatively few teachers make any ex- 
tended use of the reference tables of areas, 
populations, etc.; yet, handled wisely and 
concretely, these furnish the basis for very 
interesting and valuable lessons. Compar- 
ison is one of the most vivid methods of 
teaching and tends to develop toa remarkable 
degree the judgment of pupils. The basis of 
the comparisons used in this article was 
furnished by tables of statistics. 

Belgium covers an area of 11,373 square 
miles, more than half that of Vancouver Is- 
land with which we compared its position. 





There remains one little corner that is forever Belgium. 
who refused to leave their country for a sheltered refuge. 
are now devoted to the care of wounded soldiers or some form of war work. 
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La Panne, the Present Home of the Belgian King and Queen 


Here live the King and Queen 
Practically all the small villas 


ubout seven million. If we compare the pop- 
ulation of Belgium with that of the entire 
United States, we find that the figures are 
startling. Our population averages a little 
more than thirty to a square mile. In Bel- 
gium, before the war, an average of more 
than six hundred people lived on every square 
mile of its area. If the United States were 
peopled as densely as Belgium, it would con- 
tain more people than live on the entire sur- 
face of the globe. With our sparser popula- 
tion, we have room for great cattle ranches, 
wide-stretching wheat farms, limitless corn- 
fields, enormous cotton plantations. How 
different must be the life in Belgium where 
the population is twenty times more dense. 
The thrifty, industrious peasants of north- 
ern Belgium have been called the model 
farmers of Europe. Indeed, their farms were 
more like gardens, where every inch of soil 
was made to yield the maximum amount of 
that product for which it was best adapted. 
In the less fertile parts, the raising of stock, 
the breeding of fine horses, and the caring 
for herds of swine were industries which 
yielded a satisfactory return to the economi- 
cal people. 

Because of its position and the ambitious 
designs of Germany, the little country of 
Belgium, smaller than the combined areas of 
Massachusetts and Connecticut, and with a 
population only athird larger than these two 
states, maintained at the beginning of the 
twentieth century an army larger than our 
own. Think what the burden of taxation 
must be when the expenses of such an army 


we have said, this treaty 
became only a ‘“‘scrap of 
paper’’ in the German eyes, 
to be crumpled and thrown 
aside when self-interest de- 
manded it. 

It was thought that the 
Belgium army might hold 
back the German advance for 
twodays. It was hoped that 
they might be delayed for 
four days. Yet the gallant 
Belgians, led by their ‘‘Hero 
King,’’ held at bay the Ger- 
man hordes for two days— 
for four days—for fourteen 
days — and Paris and the 
French army were saved! 

King Albert to-day is the 
most popular ruler in Europe. 
His love for his subjects, 
his wonderful spirit, his in- 
stant decision of what must 
be done at the time of the 
crisis, his undaunted perse- 
verance, his calmness and 
serenity in the hour of defeat 
when the annihilation of his 
army and his kingdom seemed imminent, 
have endeared him to his people to a degree 
experienced by few other rulers in the history 
of the world. When the German army drove 
back the Belgian defenders from Liege and 
the Meuse, from Antwerp and the Scheldt 
valley, he fought on, courageously, defiantly, 
in the bogs of Flanders, retaining of his old 
kingdom only a small strip along the coast. 

The Belgian King and the Belgian people 
fought a losing fight against overpowering 
odds for what they believed to be right, and 
thereby won the respect and admiration of 
the world. Is not this one lesson which must 
necessarily be included in the teaching of the 
war geography of Belgium worth more to the 
child than all the memorized facts that he 
could absorb in a year from the pages of a 
textbook ? 


EDITOR’S NOTE: The heroism and sacrifice of the 
3elgium people make the study of their country 
peculiarly appropriate for the Christmas month. 

Next month's article on Belgium will deal with the 
Surface and Soil, Drainage, Climate, and Cities. 








BACK DECEMBER COPIES 

Single copies of this issue of the magazine 
will be greatly in demand, and should you wish 
to order extra copies we advise you to send for 
them early. The December issues of 1914 and 
1915 are entirely exhausted, and there are only 
a few copies of 1916 and 1917 for sale. These 
will be sold as long as they last at 20 cents a 
copy. It is opportune to say here that the best 
of the entertainment material in the 1914 and 
1915 issues has been included in the book 
‘“*Pieces and Plays for Christmas Days,’’ by 
Grace B. Faxon. This book is priced at 30 cents. 
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How the School Can Help Win the War 


oe Ff. 


HE all absorbing sub- 

ject of the day is the 
World War, and the 
wise and_s skilful 
teacher will associate 
and correlate subject 
matter in English, 
arithmetic, history, 
geography, hygiene, 
and agriculture with war activities. The 
following are % few suggestions in. aiding 
in winning the war and in vitalizing your 
teaching. 
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Interest the Children in— 


1. Refraining from buying things not es- 
sential to health, strength, or efficiency, and 
placing the money saved in War Savings 
Stamps or in the War or Relief Chest. This 
is a concrete way of teaching real citizen- 
ship. ‘The true citizen is always willing to 
sacrifice self to serve the home, the commu- 
nity, the nation, and the world. 


2. Earning money and investing in War 
Savings Stamps or Liberty Bonds. In the 
upper grades encourage the earning of money 
through the application of school subject 
matter. 

3. Selling War Savings Stamps and Lib- 
erty Bonds. Good salesmanship involves a 
thorough understanding of the article of sale, 
a command of English, and the use of psy- 
chology and logic. Train the children in 
salesmanship. 

4. Becoming well informed as to the war 
causes and the war winning activities, and 
then, through conversation, helping the 
cause. This is an excellent opportunity to 
teach history and English. 

5. Writing letters to friends in the serv- 
ice. Each letter should convey an appreci- 
ation of the sacrifice the soldier boys are 
making for us and future generations. For 
the soldiers ‘‘over there’’ to know and feel 
that the school children ‘‘over here’’ are 
working and sacrificing to back them, and 
that they deeply appreciate their efforts in 
behalf of humanitv and democracy will 


Hw. CLOSE, 
greatly increase their morale and hasten the 
downfall of autocracy. ‘These letters should 
be carefully supervised so as to secure growth. 

6. Taking better care of the health than 
ever before. Less sickness means less money 
for drugs and doctor’s bills, and more days of 
productive labor. A day a year lost through 
sickness for each family in the United States 
would mean 22,000,000 days. 

7. Making and solving problems in arith- 
metic touching upon Production, Conservation 
and Bonds and War Savings Stamps. Ap- 
ply small increases in production and small 
savings to the 22,000,000 families in the 
United States, or the 20,000,000 school 
children. 

8. Applying school agriculture toward 
greater production. If your school can be- 
come a factor in eliminating wastes and in in- 
creasing production through better methods, 
you are making the school a strong war 
winning factor. 


9. Preserving farm machinery. This would 
mean a saving in Holmes County, Ohio, of 
thousands of dollars annually. Mr. Matthews 
of Saltcreek township, this county, has a 
binder that was used during the last harvest 
for the twenty-seventh year. 

10. Guarding against sheep-killing dogs. 
Holmes County loses annually $2,700, not 
counting the decrease in sheep raising be- 
cause of the dog nuisance. 

11. Killing rats and mice. The destruction 
wrought by these creatures in Holmes County 
reaches $35,000 annually. 

12. Ways of saving coal. 

13. Ways of conserving food. 

14, Use of wheat, meat, and sugar sub- 
stitutes. 

The more eatables and fuel provided at 
home, the less freight, and the more freight 
cars for war purposes. This is an opportune 
time to study transportation facilities of the 
United States, and of the world. 

15. Gathering nuts, for meat substitutes 
in the home and for sale. 


Superintendent of Schools, Holmes County, Ohio 


16. Assisting the government in collecting 
pits and nuts for charcoal for use in gas 
masks, 

iY. Making shoes and clothes more ser- 
viceable through better care and timely 
mending. Study the army shoe and clothing 
problems. 

18. Conserving pencils, paper, and texts. 
If each pupil in the United States should 
make during the year a saving of twenty-five 
cents it would mean a saving of more than 
$5, 000, 000. 

19. Gathering and selling old iron and rub- 
ber, and purchasing War Savings Stamps. 

20. Aiding in finding walnut trees suitable 
for government use. 

21. Taking best possible care of home and 
school property. Property thoughtlessly or 
carelessly destroyed or damaged means less- 
ened war resources. Develop a civic con- 
sciousness. 

22. Taking better care of the automobile, 
and increasing mileage from tires. A cut 
vuleanized in time will mean greater service. 
An average increase in tire mileage of five 
hundred miles would mean for Ohio a saving 
of more than $3,000, 000. 

23. More careful driving of automobiles. 
If each driver in the State kills a farmer’s 
chicken, the total loss would be at least $300, - 
000. More careful driving would also mean 
fewer accidents, therefore less work for the 
garages, and more labor in the direct chan- 
nels of war. 

24, Forming health habits. This is a par- 
tial repetition of No. 6, but its importance 
makes it excusable. Lead children to sit prop- 
erly, stand erect, walk erect, breathe deeply, 
exercise properly, have clean teeth, and to 
use necessary precautions against contagion. 
These things are far more important than 
algebra or Latin. Study army sanitation. 

25. Attending school more regularly to 
prepare for more efficient service. Teach the 
value of a good education, and impress the 
fact that each year demands broader scholar- 
ship and training. 
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Picture Study—Jessie Willcox Smith’s Madonna 


BY EFFIE SEACHREST, Author of ‘‘Greek Photoplays’’ 


HERE’S one day and 
one month in every year 
that make the heart of 
boys and girls in Eng- 
land, in Russia, in 
France, in Italy, in 
America—in every land 
— go pit-a-pat. For 
this day they plan and 
save and work. They 
talk about it, think 

about it, and love to read stories about it. 

This day is Christmas, the birthday of Him 

who said, ‘‘Live in peace,’’ and, ‘‘Love 

one another. ’’ 

The birthday of any child brings to mind 
its mother, and so, naturally, on Christ’s 
birthday, we think and talk and are reminded 
of His mother, Mary. 

The things that awaken memories of the 
mother of Jesus during the holiday season 
are the lovely portraits which the great ar- 
tists of the ages have painted of her and her 
Son. These portraits, which are not real 
likenesses, are the dream pictures of artists. 

Soon after the birth of Christ, the church 
recognized that the sweetest, loveliest, pur- 
est, noblest relation in the world was mother- 
hood. The woman who represented the high- 
est type of womanhood was the mother of 
Jesus, so the,church declared her a celestial 
being. From this time on she was 
worshiped by numerous peoples 
under various titles—-Mother of ame 
God, Queen of Heaven, Our Lady, 
Our Lady of Mercy, Madonna, an 
Italian word meaning ‘‘My Lady.’’ 

The growth of the worship of the 
Madonna was slow. In time, it 
brought about the civilization of 
barbarous Europe; for the bar- 
barian in trying to emulate the 
spiritual qualities of meekness, 
purity, and tenderness, of which 
the Madonna is a symbol, was 
purged of his grossness and became 
a civilized man. 

With the growth of the worship 
of the Madonna, there came into 
existence a great many represen- 
tations of her in various mediums 





—terra-cotta, marble, plaster, 
mosaic, enamels, ivory, stained 
glass, etc. Churches were built 








in her honor and shrines erected 
toher. These picturesque shrines, | 
which occupy rose-embowered 
niches in some old ruin or in a wall 
of a villa are one of the great 
charms of European travel. 

For many years artists in their 
painting and statuary were handi- 
capped by the rules the church laid 
down to them and which they were 
obliged to follow. These rules 
prescribed the stiff, poorly-drawn 
figure, ugly draperies, and ascetic 
face of the ‘‘Saint Luke Madonna, ”’ 





a so-called historical portrait which appear- 
ed in the fifth century. This type of the 
Madonna is known as the Byzantine type 
and was developed by a Greek artist at By- 
zantium. It was not until the great awaken- 
ing of the Renaissance, when artists ac- 
quired freedom from religious conventions, 
that beautifully drawn and splendidly mod- 
eled portraits of the Madonna appear. This 
is the period of the lovely Raphaels, the 
saintly Fra Filippo Lippis, the decorative 
Botticellis, the heavenly Murillos, the mys- 
terious DaVincis, and the beautiful Bellinis. 

Religion has colored the representations of 
the Madonna in Europe even to the present 
time. In America, the human aspect, not 
the religious, has appealed to our artists. 
Their theme has been the divinit? in all 
motherhood. The result of this idea has 
brought about the painting of the naturalistic 
Madonnas and wholesome, winsome babies. 
Our modern artists are able to beautify, en- 
noble, and enthrone motherhood. All moth- 
ers have become Madonnas. 

The power of universalizing the beauty 
and charm of motherhood belongs to Jessie 
Willcox Smith, who takes for her model a 
woman from the everyday walks of life and 
puts wings on her feet of clay. It is the 
mother in her sweetest, tenderest relation to 
her child that she paints—the tender sym- 


SENTENCES ABOUT THIS MADONNA 


For Use with Primary Pupils in Picture Study Booklets 


A great many artists have painted Madonnas, 
Many years ago the Madonna was always the ar- 
tist’s dream picture of Christ’s mother. 
Christmas is Christ’s birthday, so we like to look at 
pictures of Madonnas at Christmas time. 
Madonna is an Italian word and means “My Lady.” 

If we should travel abroad we should see many, 
many Madonnas. ; 

_ We should think some of them much more beauti- 
ful than others. 
The “Sistine Madonna” is the most famous Madonna. 
Almost every child knows fhis picture. 
It is so beautiful that often persons cry when they 
‘look at it. 
Jessie Willcox Smith, who is an.American, painted 
the Madonna that we are studying. 
Miss Smith thinks that every good mother is a 
Madonna. 
This mother dearly loves the little baby. Her lips are 
pressed on its head. Her arms are clasped around it. 
Everybody likes to look at ‘a picture of a Mother 
and Child. 


When we look at one at Christmas time it makes us 
think of Love and Peace and Good Will. 


pathizer with cut fingers, torn frocks, broken 
dolls, tired feet, sleepy eyes, mischievous 
pranks, and naughty deeds. The mother of 
our soldier boys has not yet saddened her 
brush. There are no Mater Dolorosas in Jes- 
sie Willcox Smith’s art, only joyous, tender, 
happy, spiritually-refined mothers. 

Miss Smith is a true American product, 
for she was born and received her art train- 
ing in America. For many years she studied 
with Howard Pyle, the father of illustrative 
art in America. This fact explains her 
lovely color and splendid drawing. Her 
treatment of the child in art lifts one away 
from the sordidness of life into that higher 
realm of peace, harmony, love, and good will 
to men, that the angels sang about on the 
morning of the nativity. 

Jessie Willcox Smith was born in Phila- 
delphia, was educated there, and has always 
lived in that city. All teachers who are read- 
ers of good magazines have seen her work. 
Oftentimes her beautiful drawings of chil- 
dren are used for cover designs. Her deco- 
rative treatment, splendid drawing, lovely 
color, and sympathetic understanding of the 
child’s point of view give hera place of per- 
manence among the great artists who have 
interpreted childhood. The ‘Jessie Willcox 
Smith Book of Mother Goose’’ is justly fa- 
mous, and she has illustrated many other 
childhood classics. 

This Madonna by Jessie Willcox 
Smith is a paean of mother love. 
The tender human mother and the 
lovely spiritual baby awaken lofty 
emotion. Its quiet, tender beauty 
steals over one like the words of a 
morning’ prayer. 

Questions and Comments : 


The medallion shape and the 
decorative framing of Jessie Will- 
cox Smith’s Madonna suggest what 
famous Madonna by Raphael? 
(‘‘Madonna of the Chair.’’) 

Notice how well the rhythmical 
curves of the drapery, nimbus, 
and infant’s head fit into the cir- 
cular shape of the picture. 

What effect has the baby’s dress 
upon the mind of the observer? 
Its far-away look? 

In what way has the artist 
brought out the tender, protective 
quality of motherhood? (Notice 
the position of the mother’s head 
and hands. ) 

Who is this mother supposed to 
be? The child? 

What is the meaning of the ex- 
pression ‘“The Madonna’’? 


Suggestions : 


As a special Christmas feature, 
two pages of the miniature repro- 
ductions of Miss Smith’s beautiful 
Madonna are provided this month, 

(Continued on page 61) 
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“THE MADONNA” 


This is considered one of the finest of modern Madonnas. It was painted by Jessie Willcox Smith, an 

American artist, who was a pupil of Howard Pyle. Her beautiful pictures of children have become 

known through the best American magazines, and through children’s books. ‘The Madonna” is her 

masterpiece. In it she has conveyed the spirit of motherhood with such feeling and skill that the picture 
has permanent value. 
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Toy Making for Santa Claus and Uncle Sam 


Articles Made under the Auspices of the Red Cross School Auxiliaries 


ISQUE Doll and Jack- 
in - the - box, Wooden 
Dog and Rag Cat and 
Penny Bank—the 
whole merry crew that 
make their perennial 
debut around the 
Christmas tree on De- 
cember 25, eight a. m. 
(earlier if the youngest 
members of the family 
have their way), were 
hit pretty hard by the 

war. ‘‘Made in Germany’’ Christmas pres- 

ents for 1917 were more explosive than the 
largest popgun, and their arrival ‘‘at the 
front’’ occasioned ear-splitting din greater 
than any number of toy drums, horns, and 
whistles. Germany was making Big Berthas 





were all Junior Members of the Red Cross), 
and asked them to go into partnership with 
him. 

The Public School Branch com- 
mittee of the Red Cross Shop won 
the consent of the Superintendent 
to these plans. Then they visited 
each school and determined, with 
the help of the Manual Training 
Supervisor, what toys each was best 
fitted to supply. The Committee 
Purchasing Agent supplied the 
schools with materials as_ they 
needed them. 

In a little while every school 
workshop in Los Angeles looked, 
sounded, and smelt like a toy fac- 
tory. Children were busily tracing 
the designs on wood, cutting them 


Toyland. So the shop continued business 
after the holidays. Toy making has become 
a permanent school industry in Los Angeles. 
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out with scroll-saws, pound- 











ing nails, dabbling in glue, 

mixing paint, applying ‘‘primer,’’ 
‘‘brushing on’’ enamel — delving, 
in fact, into all the secrets of toy 
making. Two months later ‘‘the 
output’’ was arriving by the wagon- 
load at the big new Red Cross Shop. 
By squads, by companies, by regi- 
ments, by divisions, the brilliant 
army was marshaled on wide gray 
shelves. Indians, policemen, sol- 
diers, Red Cross nurses, geese and 
rabbits, lions, chickens, rhinoceroses 
and kittens, ducks and automobiles 
and elephants— all stood stiffly at 
attention. Even the rabbits on 








Policeman and Pelican Sewing Stands 


for the Crown Prince instead of bisque Min- 
nas and Gretchens for Santa Claus. Need- 
less to say, Santa Claus would n’t, in any 
case, have taken the responsibility for the 
good behavior of a 1917 Minna or Gretchen. 
Her flaxen-haired, blue-eyed innocence might 
have concealed a bomb! 

In October, 1917, predictions in Los An- 
geles were rife that the world’s chief toy 
merchant would have to go into bankruptcy 
for lack,of stock. When the Red Cross offi- 
cials heard that rumor they knew something 
must be done to avert such a calamity. They 
went straight to Santa Claus’s most intimate 
friends, the boys and girls'(who, of course, 


¥ . 
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wheels kept quiet and the ‘‘playing 

cat’’ forgot to chase 
her ball, while Punch did n’t 
dare try a ‘‘swat’’ at Judy. 
They were all waiting, eyes 
front, for the order to ‘‘for- 
ward march’’ into some one’s 
Christmas stocking. 

The shop was filled with 
all sorts of articles made in 
the schools: pottery, hand- 
tooled leather, hammered 
brass and copper, jewelry, 
rag rugs, woven baskets, 
knitting bags, furniture, 
hand-woven laces, jams, 
jellies, and cakes. More than eight thou- 

sand articles had been made 





in the past two ‘months. 
Crowds of holiday shoppers 
came and went. On the 
‘‘night before Christmas’’ 
the long gray shelves were 
bare. The children had saved 
Santa Claus and had given 
the Red Cross a Christmas 
present of $1,586.00. 

Several toy merchants 
wanted to buy toys whole- 
sale from the schools. 
Plainly there was a perma- 











nent call for the denizens of 





Realistic Human Figures in Wood 


The boys and girls, in the ordinary pursuit 
of their education, are supplying a real 
market and upholding the commercial honor 
of their country. 

Los Angeles was not the only city where 
school children supplied the Christmas trade. 
The Milwaukee Public School Bazaar, al- 
though it lasted only one day, handled as 
many articles as the Los Angeles Shop. 
Among them were many toys, dolls of 
every nation, Dutch villages, and menageries. 

December is Bazaar Month on the Junior 
Red Cross program for 1918-1919. From the 
opening of the schools until the day of the 
sale, Junior members will be preparing 
‘‘stock’’ in art classes, in school workshops, 





Barnyard Friends That Will Delight Small Children 


They 
will do better school work than ever before 
to make their products the best in the 


in the sewing and millinery hours. 


market. They will put their hearts into this 
work for Santa Claus and Uncle Sam, and 
they will put many silver dollars into the 
Junior Red Cross School Fund. 





NOTE: Directions and designs for making toys are 
included in the ‘‘Teachers’ Manual,’’ published by the 
American Red Cross for the Bureau of Junior Mem- 
bership. This Manual is issued without charge to 
teachers in Red Cross School Auxiliaries. In many 
schools toy making has been successfully done in the 
fourth and fifth grades, and it has been a great feature 
in the attainment of educational and practical results. 
Models more complex in design and color schemes 
have been accomplished by the sixth, seventh, and 
eighth grades. 
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“The Night Before Christmas” 


DESCRIBED BY EDNA RANDOLPH WORRELL, Author of ‘‘The Runaway Bear,’’ etc. 


CHARACTERS AND COSTUMES 


Mother, Children, and Little Guests—One large girl 
and any number of small children in modern costumes. 

Old Kris and Elves—Boys typically dressed. 

Master, Mistress, and Guests—Large boys and girls 
in garb of ‘‘ye olden time.’’ 

Servants—Boys and girls in old-fashioned but plain 
costumes, wearing caps and aprons. 

Woodsmen—-Boys in smocks and short trousers. 

Deckers—Girls in white carrying garlands. 











Singing “Gather Around the Christmas Tree” 


Mummers—Any number of children in masquerade 
costumes. 

Page—Boy or girl in red and green. 

SCENE: An interior — Fireplace center; trimmed 
tree and couch, or crib, to right; table set for feast- 
ing, hidden by screen, left. A window effect on 
either side of fireplace should be arranged. 

The entertainment can be given quite informally 
with neither stage nor curtain to divide the players 
from the audience, as was done in the Friends’ Greene 
Street School of Germantown, Penn. 

The children were told the plot and having learned 
the carols ‘‘by heart,’’ entered with zest into the ac- 
tion. All the dialogue was original and spontaneous, 
the inspiration of the moment in fact, and proved all 
the more interesting on this account. 

The elves’ costumes were made of crepe paper, 
mothers’ finery was préssed into service for the older 
actors, while Halloween costumes were worn by the 
mummers. 

As the charm of the entertainment depends upon the 
entire naturalness of the dialogue and action, only the 
outline is here given, to be worked out by pupil and 
teacher. The few lines which should be learned ver- 
batim are the stereotyped phrases used in bygone days. 

The carols are more effective if sung without ac- 
companiment. 

The entertainment should be divided into three 
parts: I, The Play; II, The Dream; III, The Play. 

Briefly, the action rests on the dream of a family 
of children, who before going to sleep on Christmas 
Eve, have been told how Christmas was celebrated in 
the olden time. After the historic scenes have been 
enacted and the dream people have faded from view, 
the little folk are awakened to enjoy the toys which 
Old Kris has put into their stockings. 

The plot may be simply told in the form of a pro- 
logue by the page, though the following lines may be 
recited if preferred: 

Page— 

Welcome, welcome, every one! 
Welcome to our Christmas fun! 
You shall see this very day 
Children in a merry play. 

Then when they are put to sleep 
Visions from their dreams will creep 
Out of chimney, nook, and wall 
Till they fill this very hall. 

You shall see the people gay 

Of the times long passed away; 
Hear the carols quaint and slow 
Sung long centuries ago. 

Then, when all the dreams are past 
And the children wake at last, 


May you feel that you can say, 
**My, how I enjoyed the play!’’ 


PART I—THE PLAY 

Enter Mother with five or six children of slightly 
different sizes to whom she announces that it is Christ- 
mas Eve and she has invited the little folk of the 
neighborhood to enjoy their tree with them. Small 
guests here troop in and quickly forming a circle about 
the tree, they sing ‘‘Gather Around the Christmas 
Tree. ’’ 


Gather Around the Christmas 
Tree 


Words and Music by J. H. Hopkins. Adapted 
E a —— 
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branch-es been, It is King of all the wood-land scene. 

II 


Gather around the Christmas tree! 
Every bough bears a burden now, 
They are gifts of love for us, we trow. 


III 


Gather around the Christmas tree! 
Tapers bright in the branches light 
Till our eyes all shine at the goodly sight. 








Old Kris and Elves Placing Toys 


Games are next played, suggested by the children; 
one or two rounds of such singing games as ‘‘ Drop 
the Handkerchief’’ or ‘‘London Bridge’’ being suffi- 
cient. The final amusement may be ‘‘'I'he Toy Shop,”’ 
which will be enjoyed by performers and audience 
alike. One child is chosen as the shopkeeper and sev- 








Dragging in the Yule-Log 


eral others impersonate toys. On being wound, they 
act as dolls, cats, steam-engines,—anything in fact 
that ‘‘goes,’’—while the children not acting guess the 
name of the toy impersonated. Mother now tells the 
little folk that the party is over. She hands each a 
candy toy from the tree, the children sing one verse 
of ‘‘Gather Around the Christmas Tree,’’ circling 


about it as they do so, and happy ‘‘Good nights”’ are 
said. The guests depart. 

Mother now tells her children to prepare for bed. 
They exit, and she busies herself about the room until 
they return in night clothes, each armed with a stock- 
ing which Mother assists in hanging from the mantel. 

When the stockings are hung to the satisfaction of 
the children, they seat themselves in a circle on the 
floor and beg Mother for a story. She tells them that 








Servants Bearing the Boar’s Head 


long, long ago, when houses had great chimneys, big 
enough for Kris and all his elves to come through at 
once, a huge piece of a tree-trunk was brought in and 
placed on the hearth each Christmas. How the woods- 
men had to work to bring it in! It was so large and 
so heavy that it had to be rolled over and over like a 
wheel. This made them call the tree-trunk the ‘‘ yule- 
log’’ because ‘‘yule’’ was an old word for wheel. ‘The 
log was often taken to a fine mansion whose master 
and mistress would invite all their friends and neigh- 
bors to take part in the festivities. After the log was 
safely in the fireplace, it was lighted from a piece of 
the yule-log of the year before. This fire had been 
kept a year, as a symbol that the home fire should 
never die out. After this ceremony they would par- 
take of a wonderful supper from a table bright with 
candles, shining with silver, and decked with holly and 
evergreens. Theservants came in, in a procession, all 
in funny caps and big aprons, each carrying a big 
platter of good things. The butler came last with 
something that was thought finer to eat than anything 
else at the feast. It wasn’t a turkey, and it wasn’t 
a goose, it wasn’t a chicken, nor even a rabbit; it 
was a—boar’s head. This was the head of a great 
wild pig hunted in the woods by gentlemen dressed 
like people in fairy tales, and riding horses and blow- 
ing horns. When the boar was killed and cooked they 
would have his head for supper on a platter garnished 
with holly and rosemary. In the midst of the feast 
in would come the mummers in the funniest clothes 
ever seen to sing for the great folk and to get some 
of the goodies. After singing the beautiful old carols 
that seldom are heard any more, every one would pray 
a blessing on the master and mistress of the house 
and depart saying ‘‘Merry Christmas’’ and ‘* Happy 
New Year.’’ 

Mother now asks the children why Christmas is cele- 
brated. The children will not hesitate to give the 
correct answer, and Matthew II: 1-11 may be recited 
in concert. Mother then tells them that in some of 
the old countries people used to put candles in their 
windows on Christmas Eve because they thought the 
Christ child walked through the village and needed a 
light on His way. One of the children should suggest 
that they do the same, whereupon Mother places a 
lighted candle at the window. The children group 
about her and sing ‘‘Away in a Manger.” (Given in this 
magazine, December, 1917; also in ‘‘Ten Traditional 
Carols for Christmas;’’ price ten cents.) 

The children are now put in bed and go to sleep. 
The lights, if possible, shoud be dimmed, and Mother 
exits. ‘‘Silent Night’’ is softly sung behind the 
scenes. (In ‘‘The Golden Book of Favorite Songs ;’* 
price fifteen cents.) 
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The master rises, bids the mummers welcome, and 
invites them to partake of refreshments. He then 
asks them to lead in the singing of Christmas carols. 


PART II—THE DREAM 
EPISODE I—KRIS AND HIS ELVES— 


As Joseph was A-walKing 


Words Traditional 











Enter Kris with a pack on his back, followed by his OPS eee 6 | ——t = 
helpers. Kris deposits the bag on the floor, and the eR — E= en nen a ae = **As Joseph was A-walking”’ is now sung. 
elves take out the toys, with which they fill the stock- 1,As Jo - seph was a - walk - ing He This song is followed by ‘‘The First Nowell.’’ 
ings. All work quickly and silently, and then exit. My i a ge FS ns - sail aie I (Given in this magazine December, 1916; also in ‘‘‘l'en 


a Traditional Carols for Christmas;’’ price ten cents.) 








EPISODE II—OLpD-TIME CHRISTMAS— 
Enter the page who re-lizhts scene and exits. 


All now rise from the table singing ‘‘God Rest You 
Merry Gentlemen.’’ (‘‘In Ten Traditional Carols. ’’) 
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Enter the master and mistress of the house followed heard — on - gel sing, " “i night & shall heed ~ cs 

° = - all, t ; H S 

by guests in couples. The host and hostess take places “ace oe pot a a. child’ at During the last vaune of this carol bows are made e 
in front of the hearth and greet each guest in turn. - aiadicaats to the master and mistress with hands raised in bless- . 
cae Sgueearsr Yr Gort exam ase +t ———t =| ing. All now exit. By 
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There is much bowing and courtesying. 


PART III—THE PLAY 























Enter the deckers with garlands, which they place on birth - time, Of Christ, our heay’ n ly King 
the mantel and on any other available place, singing lin - en That us - en ba = bies all. 
P . x 4 mid - night Was born’ to be our. King. oan 
“Deck the Hall’’ throughout the action. As the last “ e8 pe saa Pe : 
stanza is sung, the woodsmen bring in the Yule-log, E j—— fe * ieee eee ee ee ==] Fe Cae ans is sung one verse of ‘‘Chris- 
drawing it with ropes = —_ = tians, Awake! (In any church hymnal, tune 
Se sé 2 ” 
All—Hail the Yule-log! “He nih - er shall be bor In yaoi ) 
1, . > i oh ith - n : 
The yule-log is now put in the fireplace, one of the Then be pod ied, gnod Pg oa This siliee yr eat dn rong get ae ~ 
woodsmen saying, ‘‘ Let us light the log from a brand sok ee , ristmas ; e children tell Moth- 
ce : = ==. = Seen TORS a so 
of last year's burning.’’ Where the fireplace is genuine E ae =o 6. SS = So | nar win noel en she tn eigen yo replies 
the log may be lighted, otherwise a lantern covered er ej rena 5 waias ein nec een a dream, and bids them look 
with red paper surrounded by sticks, which has been sil - ver nor in gold, But in a wood-en at their stockings. 
gn night of all the year, And light ye up your 





concealed up to this time, will give quite a pretty 
effect. 
The master of the house now makes a short speech 


Merry, Merry Christmas 
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can - dles, For His star it shin-eth clear. ——— 

Mer - ry, mer - ry Christ-mas, Mer - ry, 


Deck the Hall 


in which he thanks all for their presence and bids 
them welcome, concluding with an invitation to re- 
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A Story to be Read or Told to Upper Grade Pupils During the Christmas Season plac 
was 
HERE was a mighty man of old who dwelt in the **More powerful than thou art?’’ Christ who suffered on the cross, and whenever I see — 
land of Canaan. Large was he and tall of stature ‘* Aye, verily.’ his sign I am sore afraid and flee from it, lest he de- Th 
and stronger than any man whom the world had ‘*And fearest thou that he jhurt thee?’’ stroy me.”’ some 
ever seen. Therefore was he called Offero, or ‘‘The ‘‘That do I, and so do all.’ ‘‘If then thou art afraid of his sign,’’ cried Offero, wes 
Bearer.’’ Now he served the king of Canaan, but he ‘*Then,’’ cried Offero, ‘‘is he more mighty and ‘the is greater and more mighty than thou, and I see chait 
I will go seek him. Hence-_ well that I have labored in vain, for I have not found 


was proud of his great strength and upon a time it 
came in his mind that he would seek the greatest king 
who then reigned and him only would he serve and 
obey. 

So he traveled from one country to another until at 
length he came to one where ruled a powerful king 
whose fame was great in all the land. 

‘‘Thou art the conqueror of nations?’’ asked Offero. 

‘*T am,’’ replied the king. 

‘*Then take me into your service, for I will serve 
none but the mightiest of earth.’’ 

‘‘That then am I,’’ returned the king, ‘‘for truly I 
fear none.’’ 

So the king received Offero into his service and 
made him to dwell in his court. 

But once at eventide a minstrel sang before the 
king a merry song in which he named oft the evil one. 
And every time that the king heard the name of Satan 
he grew pale and hastily made the sign of the cross 
upon his forehead. Offero marveled thereat and de- 
manded of the king the meaning of the sign and where- 
fore he thus crossed himself. And because the king 
would not tell him Offero said, ‘‘If thou tell me not, 
I shall no longer dwell with thee.’’ Then the king 
answered, saying, ‘‘ Always when I hear Satan named, 
I fear that he may have power over me and therefore 
I make this sign that he harm me not.”’ 

‘Who is Satan?’’ asked Offero. 

‘‘He is a wicked monarch,’’ replied the king, 
**wicked but powerful. ’’ 


greater than thou art. 
forth he shall be my master, for I would fain serve 
the mightiest and the greatest lord of all the world.”’ 

So Offero departed from the king and sought Satan. 
Everywhere he met people who had given themselves 
over to his rule and at last one day as he was crossing 
a wide desert he saw a great company of knights ap- 
proaching. One of them, mounted upon a great black 
horse, came to him and demanded whither he went, 
and Offero made answer, ‘‘I seek Satan, for he is 
mighty, and I would fain serve him.”’ 

‘hen returned the knight, ‘‘I, am he whom thou 
seekest.’’ 

When Offero heard these words he was right glad 
and took Satan to be his lord and master. 

This king was indeed powerful and a long time did 
Offero serve him, but it chanced one day as they were 
journeying together they came to a place where four 
roads met and in the midst of the space stood a little 
cross. As soon as Satan saw the cross he was afraid 
and turned quickly aside and fled toward the desert. 
Offero followed him marveling much at the sight. 
And after, when they had come back to the highway 
they had left, he inquired of Satan why he was thus 
troubled and had gone so far out of his way to avoid 
the cross. But Satan answered him not a word. 

Then Offero said to him, ‘‘If thou wilt not tell me, 
I shall depart from thee straightway and shall serve 


thee no more.’”’ 
‘‘Know then,’’ said Satan, ‘‘there was a man called 


the greatest lord of the world. I will serve thee no 
longer. Go thy way alone, for I will go to seek 
Christ.’’ 

And when he had Jong sought and demanded where 
he should find him, he came at length into a great 
desert where dwelt a hermit, a servant of the Christ. 
The hermit told him of the Master whom he was 
seeking and said to him, ‘‘''his king whom thou dost 
wish to serve is not an earthly ruler and he requireth 
that thou oft fast and make many prayers. ’’ 

But Offero understood not the meaning of worship 
and prayer and he answered, ‘‘Require of me some 
other thing and I shall do it, but I know naught of 
this which thou requirest.”’ 

Then the hermit said to him, ‘‘Knowest thou the 
river, a day’s journey from here, where there is 
neither ford nor bridge and many perish and are lost? 
Thou art large and strong. Therefore go thou and 
dwell by this river and bear over all who desire to 
cross its waters. That is a service which will be well 
pleasing to the Christ whom thou desirest to serve, 
and sometime, if I mistake not, he whom thou seek- 
est will come to thee.’ 

Offero was right joyful at these words and answered, 
‘*This service may I well do. 

So he hastened to the river and upon its banks he 
built himself a little hut of reeds. He bare a great 
pole in his hand to sustain him in the water, and many 

(Continued on page 69) 
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Ideal School Entertainments 
By Alice Page Robinson 


HERE is a growing demand for sim- 
T ple school entertainments that can 

be planned at short notice and pre- 
sented without much extra preparation. 
The poems, quotations, dramatizations, 
stories, songs, and other exercises that 
have been a part of the regular work, 
and with which the children are already 
familiar, furnish a wealth of material 
for this purpose. Every teacher should 
be able to arrange an interesting and 
varied program at a moment’s notice 
from the outlines of her work, that will 
not require long, weary hours of prac- 
tice after school, yet will be attractive 
and entertaining. With the addition of 
a few frills and extra touches, the exer- 
cises may be made just as pretty and 
elaborate as the occasion demands. 

One of the most delightful school en- 
tertainments that I ever attended was 
arranged in this way. Every number on 
the program had been selected from the 
regular daily recitations, and it all was 
rendered in such a charming manner that 
the entire affair was a joy alike to visi- 
tors, children, and teachers. Another 
interesting feature of the occasion was 
the beautiful decoration of the hall, 
which had been arranged on the cooper- 
ative plan, every teacher and pupil do- 
ing some part of the work. The decora- 
tion was a combination of problems 
worked out by the children of each grade 
during the drawing period and placed in 
position on the wall as soon as completed. 
In order that each would know how to 
place the problem of her grade, a sketch 
was made on a large sheet of paper, 
showing how the decoration would look 
when finished. 

The picture at the top of the page gives 
some idea of the decorative scheme that 
was used at the Christmas season. The 
chains were fashioned of green and red 
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paper by the youngest children, while 
the pretty posters bearing the Christmas 
and New Year greetings and those with 
the shepherds and wise men were cut 
and mounted by the second year pupils. 
The large central poster containing the 
quotation ‘‘NOW PEAL THE BELLS, 
MORE LOUD AND DEEP, GOD IS 
NOT DEAD NOR DOTH HE SLEEP! 
THE WRONG SHALL FAIL, THE 
RIGHT PREVAIL; WITH PEACE ON 
EARTH, GOOD WILL TO MEN,”’ was 
the work of the third year children. The 
pretty designs of stars, bells, and trees 
with which the chains were draped were 
made by the boys and girls in the fourth, 
fifth, and sixth grades. 

On another occasion old-fashioned 
games were introduced at the close of 
the regular program. At first the older 
people hesitated about joining in any- 
thing so frivolous, but they gradually 
slipped into the games until nearly all 
present were singing and playing ‘‘ Looby 
Loo”’ and ‘‘The Miller’? with as much 
pleasure as the younger ones. As the 
crowd was leaving I saw an old man 
shake hands with the principal and heard 
him say, ‘‘I feel ten years younger than 
I did when I came! I never dreamed 
that it was possible for me to caper 
around at such a lively gait.’’ ‘‘[haven’t 
had such a good time since I was a girl,’’ 
whispered an elderly woman with white 
hair and wrinkled face, as she passed one 
of the teachers. Expressions of pleas- 
ure and delight came from every one 
present, with requests from many to re- 
peat the last part of the program at the 
next entertainment. 

Perhaps the best and most ideal of ex- 
ercises for school purposes was one in 
which the patriotic and old-time songs 
prevailed, the children and audience unit- 
ing insinging them. It was all so sim- 
ple, yet so delightfully rendered. There 
was an atmosphere of patriotism through- 
out the program. 








ment of the same price (or 
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light an audience. : 
natural. Many of them include 


a small number in the cast. 
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“PIECES AND PLAYS FOR CHRISTMAS DAYS” 
oP os this book beside any other book of Christmas entertain- 


realize why thousands of copies have been sold in two sea- 
Every one of the one hundred recitations will de- 
The dialogues and plays are sparkling and 


$ and others are so elastic that they may be used with a large or 


Parts I and II—Recitations for Primary Grades and for Older Pupils. 
Part IV—Verses for Familiar Tunes. 
Part V—Dialogues and Plays. 
Supplement the Christmas entertainment in this magazine $ 
with a copy of ‘‘Pieces and Plays for Christmas Days’’ and you 
@ will have no worry connected with your Christmas program. 
Order of F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, N. Y. 


**PIECES AND PLAYS FOR CHRISTMAS DAYS.” By Grace B. Faxen : 
Price 30 cents 
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even higher price) and you will 


an entire schoolroom of pupils 
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Santa’s Helpers 
By Zelia Cornell Wiley 


CHARACTERS 


Brownies: Red Coat; Blue Coat; Yel- 
low Coat; Green Coat. 

Toys: Train; Talking Doll; Dancing 
Doll; Singing Doll; Walking Doll; Tin 
Soldiers; Humpty Dumpty Clowns; Jack- 
in-the-Box. 


COSTUMES AND DIRECTIONS 


Brownies—Brownie suits with colored 
coats and caps. 

Train—-Four or more children with left 
hand on left shoulder of child in front; 
move right arm round and round to rep- 
resent wheel; move feet slowly, ‘‘choo- 
chooing’’ all the time. 

Dolls—Light dresses. 
are stiff. 

Soldiers—Red or blue suits; toy guns. 
All movements are stiff. 

Clowns and Jack—Clown suits. 
ments are stiff. 

Scene : Room in Santa’s workshop. 


All movements 


Move- 





Jack 
Clown Clown 
Exit ae, 

- Brownies 

uM 

v Dolls 
= 

° 

wa . 

Train 











STAGE 


Brownies (singing to tune ‘‘The Mul- 
berry Bush’’) — 
, Oh, we are Santa’s helpers, 
Helpers, helpers; 
Oh, we are Santa’s helpers, 
Tra, la, la, la, la, la. 


And now the toys are ready, 
Ready, ready; 
And now the toys are ready, 
Tra, la, la, la, la, la. 

(Very low bow.) 


Red Coat—These are the last and now 
they are ready to be taken to the little 
boys and girls. 

Blue Coat—Dear Santa is waiting. We 
must hurry and take them to him. 

Yellow Coat—Yes, he is ’most ready 
to start on his long journey. 

Green Coat—I don’t know where he is 
going to put these toys. His pack is 
overflowing, his sleigh is piled high. 


Red Coat—He ’ll find a place, never | 


fear. 


better try them, to be sure they all work 
right? 

Yellow Coat—That is a good idea and 
a jolly one, too! I'll wind the train and 
see if it will run. 

(Goes to train and winds. Train ‘‘choo- 
choos’’ across stage. ) 

Green Coat—That is all right. 
it to dear Santa. 

(Exit Yellow Coat with train.) 


Take 


Blue Coat—Don’t you think we had | 


Exercises 





| stiffly. 








Red Coat—Now let’s look at the dolls. 
Aren’t they pretty? There will surely 
be some happy little girls in the world 
when Christmas morning dawns. 

Blue Coat (goes to talking doll)—This 
doll can talk. Now, listen. 

(Pulls string three times. 
‘“‘mamma,’’ ‘‘papa,’’ and “boo, 
respectively. ) 

(Enter Yellow Coat.) 

Yellow Coat—I didn’t hear her, Blue 
Coat. Make her talk again. 

(Blue Coat repeats. Brownies laugh. ) 

Green Coat (goes to dancing doll)— 
Here is a dancing doll. I’1l wind her 
up. 

(Winds doll. Doll raises arms, dances 
very stiffly about stage. Brownies laugh 
and clap hands. ) 

Red Coat—Listen to this dolly sing! 

(Goes to another doll, winds her up. 
Doll takes two or three steps forward, 
bows stiffly and sings:) 

Singing Doll (to tune ‘‘The Mulberry 
Bush’’)— 


I am a pretty dolly, 
Dolly, dolly; 

I am a pretty dolly, 
Tra la, la, la, la, Ja. 


Doll says 
hoo,"’ 


(Bows and returns to place. Brownies 
clap. ) 

Blue Coat—Is n ’t that fine? Whoever 
heard of such a wonderful doll! And here 
is one that walks. 

(Winds up walking doll. Doll walks 
very stiffly across stage. Blue Coat 
winds again and doll returns to place. ) 

Yellow Coat—Make her walk some 
more, Blue Coat. 

(Blue Coat repeats. ) 

Green Coat—They are wonderful dolls! 
I’ll take them to Santa. How happy 
the little girls will be! 

(Takes dolls out. Dolls walk very 
Brownies watch. Green Coat 
returns. ) 

Red Coat (turning to soldiers)—These 
other toys are for boys. Let’s look at. 
them. Here are the tin soldiers. Watch 
them march. 

(Brownies sing and clap. Soldiers 
march. If children do not know a march- 
ing song, a march may be played on the 
piano, the Brownies clapping and keep- 
ing time with feet while soldiers march. 
The author used the following words to 
the tune ‘‘This is the way we march”’ in 
‘*First Year Music’’ by Hollis Dann. 


This is the way we march, 
This is the way we march, 
March, march, march, march. 
This is the way we march, 
This is the way we march, 
March, march, march, march. ) 


Blue Coat—Santa will give those to 
some fine little boy, I know. I hope he 
can sing that little song so that they will 
march for him. 

(Brownies repeat song. 
guides marching soldiers off stage. 
Coat returns. ) 


(Continued on page 71) 


Blue Coat 
Blue 
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Santa Claus’s Letters 
By Grace May North 


CHARACTERS 


Four Goblins Santa Claus 


Messengers 


Scene: Interior. Toys are on shelves 
or placed about the room. Three boys 
representing goblins, dressed in red suits 
trimmed with cotton snow sprinkled with 
diamond dust, sit on low stools front. 
Each one is making a toy. 


Goblins (together) — 
Oh, we are Christmas goblins, 
We work throughout the year, 
We make the toys 
For girls and boys 
Which on Christmas Eve appear. 


First Goblin— 
Stitch! Stitch! Stitch! 
I am the one that sews, 
I make the balls 
And the overalls 
And the pretty dolly’s clothes. 


All— 
Oh, we are Christmas goblins, etc. 


Second Goblin (hammering) — 
Tack! Tick! Tack! 
My hammer is busy all day, 
I make for the boys 
The wooden toys 
With which they so like to play. 


All— 
Oh, we are Christmas goblins, etc. 


Third Goblin— 
Hum-m! Hum-m! Hum-m! 
I’m busy and seldom stop, 
I paint so bright 
With red and white 
‘’he wonderful musical top. 


All— “! 
Oh, we are Christmas goblins, etc. 


(Sleigh bells heard without. Santa 
enters, his suit covered with cotton 
snow. Goblins arise and snatch off caps!) 


Goblins— 
Welcome, dear old Santa, 

We’re glad to have you here, 
You see we’re very busy, 

For Christmas Eve draws near. 


(Santa sits. ) 
Santa— 


Oh, little Christmas goblins, 
1 don’t know what I’d do, 
The children would go presentless 
Were it not for busy you. 
For I am now so very old, 
I could not see to sew; 
And if I tried to hammer, why, 
I ’d hit my thumb, I know! 
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(Knocking without. ) 

Santa— 

But hark! there’s some one coming! 
Quick, open wide the door. 


(Goblin skips to open door. Enter 
messenger who gives Santa four letters. ) 


Santa— 

Ho! ’tis the children’s messenger 
With letters; here are four! 

I thank you, sir, for bringing them 
So far through ice and snow. 


(Messenger turns to leave.) 
Santa—What! can't you stay a mo- 

ment? Well, good-by, if you must go. 
(Exit messenger. ) 


Santa— 

Now, goblins, be alert there! 
I’ll read these letters while 

You bob about and put things 
They ask for in a pile. 


(Santa tears open an envelope. 
lins stand alert, listening. ) 


Gob- 


Santa (reading slowly and clearly)— 
‘Dear Santa Claus, 
I’m eight years old; 
I hope you will not think me bold 
If I should ask for gifts a few— 
I think I’d like ’bout twenty-two. 


(Santa looks up and says ‘‘Oh!’’ Gob- 
lins act surprised. ) 

**T’d like a real long coaster sled 
That steers! I’d like one painted red. 

(Goblins run to shelves and drag for- 
ward a red sled.) 
‘‘And, if you please I want some toys— 
The sort that makes the most of noise. 


and bells. One goblin blows horn, one 
beats on drum, and third rings bells. 
Santa laughs and pretends to stop up his 
ears. ) 
“And if it ’s all the same to you, 
I ’d like an Indian suit, and, too, 
A rocking horse and a nice top; 
And now I guess I'd better stop. 
(Goblins bring things forward and 

place them with sled.) 
‘*If you will bring these things to me, 
Dear Santa, I will grateful be. 

Your loving 

“‘William Wilson Wright. 


I’ll wait up Christmas night. 

**P. S. No.2. 

I really think I ought to say 

My grandma read this through to-day. 
She wished I ’d asked for noiseless toys, 
But then she s’posed boys would be boys. 
So please put in a quiet toy 

That grandma’s nap will not annoy.’”’ 


(Goblins look about puzzled. They 
pick up a toy-engine, shake heads, and 
put it down. At last they choose a pic- 
ture puzzle. Santa opens second letter.) 











“FAVORITE SONGS PAN 


A pantomimed song is the m 
ment features, 
gram. 


The songs in this book are: 


Columbia, the Gem of the Ocean. 





Pantomimes by Grace B. Faxon; Poses by Susie Stallings 


O you own a copy of this book? Thousands have been sold 
since it was published in November, 1917, and for a very 
good reason: There is no other book of its kind on the market. 
It is the only illustrated book of pantomimes published to be sold 
at a price within the reach of all—30 cents, 


Be sure to include one in the Christmas pro- 
‘‘Lead, Kindly Light,’’ ‘‘Abide with Me,’’ ‘‘My Faith 
Looks Up to Thee,’’ ‘‘The Holy City,’’ or ‘‘Home, Sweet Home’’ 
would make a charming number at Christmastide. 


Lead, Kindly Light; Abide with Me; My 
Old Kentucky Home; Comin’ Thro’ the Rye; America; My Faith Looks Up 
to Thee; Home, Sweet Home; Nearer, My God, to Thee; The Holy City; 


More than Fifty Exquisite Poses from Photographs 
Order of F. A. Owen Publishing Company, Dansville, N. Y. 


“FAVORITE SONGS PANTOMIMED AND POSED” 
Price 30 Cents 


TOMIMED AND POSED” 


ost appealing of all entertain- 


(Goblins run and get a horn, a drum. 


This letter holds a parcel queer! 
I wonder what it is in here? 


(Opens parcel and holds up a pair of 
spectacles. Goblins show surprise. ) 


‘Dear Santa Claus, 

Our house is small, 
And we are very poor, and all; 
I s’pose when you ride up so high 
On Christmas Eve it’s hard to spy 
All of the houses of the town— 
At least one that ’s so small and brown. 
Our mother said, ‘‘ Dears, do not mind, 
For Santa's heart is very kind. 
He’s getting old, and that may be 
The reason why he cannot see. 
But, oh, this year, I wish you ’d try 
If our small house you cannot spy. 
I’m sending specs to help you see— 
They cost ten cents, all earned by me. 
We’d be most glad for any thing, 
Dear Santa, that you care to bring. 
Our mother ’d like a nice new dress, 
And other things to wear, I guess. 
Big brother needs a cap and boat, 
Ben says he’d like a bat and coat, 
And | would like a doll, I guess. 
That ’s all. 

With love from little Bess.’’ 
(Tenderly. ) 

Dear little girl, this year she’ll find 
Her mother right—that Santa’s kind. 
Goblins, bring out clothes and toys 
For mother, Bess, and for the boys. 


(Goblins hurry about, putting books, 
bat, ball, boat, dolls, ete., in a heap. 
Santa opens third letter.) 


‘*Dear Santa, 
We are twins, and so 
We’d like the same things, don’t you 
know? 
We ’d like two dollies dressed in red, 
With curly hair upon each head. 
(Goblins run and get two dolls just 
alike. With these they begin a new 
heap. ) 
‘‘We’d like two sets of dishes pink, 
With gilded edges, too, I think. 
(Goblins bring dishes. ) 
** And then we’d like two dolly beds; 
With pillows and with snowy spreads; 
And anything you chance to see 
That would be nice for twin and me. 
(Goblins rush and get two doll trunks, 
doll carriages, etc.) 
‘“Now, Merry Christmas and good-by, 
On Christmas Eve we’!] watch the sky; 
We hope the evening will be clear, 
We want to see your sleigh and deer.’’ 


(Santa smiles and nods. He opens 
fourth letter. ) 


‘‘Dear Santa, 
* T am nine to-day, 
I cannot get about 

Because I ’m lame, and so, you see, 
I seldom can go out. 

I do not care for bat and ball, 
With these I ’d have no fun; 

You have to have strong legs, you know, 
To bat and catch and run. 

Of course I ’d like to have some books, 
And nice games, two or three, 

But there ’s one gift, oh, how I hope 
That you can bring to me. 

(Santa looks up puzzled. Goblins show 
surprise. ) 

‘You see, I sit alone so much, 

Sometimes most all the day, 

Before a little neighbor boy 

Comes in a while for play. 
And how I want a cunning dog, 

One that can do a trick, 

Can walk on its hind mg and jump 

When I hold up a stick!”’ 

(Santa looks up puzzled. Goblins shake 
heads, but suddenly one goblin looks up 
brightly and darts off through door. In 
a second he returns, leading a little dog. ) 

Goblin— 

My own dog! but ’t would give me joy 
To send him to the small lame boy! 
(Goblin puts dog through tricks. Santa 
laughs. ) 

Santa— 

The nicest thing for that poor boy! 

’*T will please him more than any toy! 
Now, goblins, put your work away, 


But I unto my rest will go, 
For long the trip through ice and snow 
To-morrow I must take. Good night. 

(Goblins bow low.) 

Goblins— 

Bright dreams, dear Santa Claus. Good 
night. 

(Exit Santa. Goblins, hand in hand, 
skip about in a ring, and sing or chant.) 

Now our task is over, 
We'll sing and dance and go 
A-riding on the reindeer, 
Across the moonlit snow. 
Oh, ho! Oh, ho! 

(They wave caps in the air as they 
shout, then pulling them over their ears, 
they run away. Shouting and bells 
heard without. ) 


The Impostor Santa Claus 
By Verena Radel 


AUTHOR'S NOTE: This original dialogue was 
given after the play “Jack’s Goblins,’”’ which ap- 
peared in Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, De- 
cember, 1916. Victor Lockwood, a boy of seventeen, 
took the part of Santa in the play. He entered from 
a window on the left while the tree stood in acorner 
at the right. 

To avoid any mix-up of names in the Second 
Santa’s pack, oranges were used. On this occasion 
all the gifts were not distributed by the Santas, 
Four or five were arranged conveniently and labeled, 
and after a certain name the Second Santa had been 
instructed to begin with, ‘‘Now, see here, sir!’’ ete. 
After both had left the stage, I (teacher) proceeded 
with the remaining gifts, the Second Santa having 
left his pack on the stage, and an orange was given 
toeach pupil. There was no end of astonishment 
and fun among the audience and children when the 
Second Santa rushed in, as he was a surprise to all. 
This Second Santa idea may be used with any play 
that ends with the coming of Santa Claus, 


First Santa — Well, children, dear, 
since I’m here, I think I’ll see what I 
can find on this tree for you. How many 
of you have been good boys and girls? 
Hands up! (Faces children, holds up 
hand.) Good! At onetime I did n’t think 
Jack, there, would fare very well this 
Christmas, but I guess he learned a lesson 
to-night. (Starts toward tree. Turns to 
speak again.) Now I don’t suppose you 
would believe that Iam the real Santa 
Claus if you hadn’t seen me come in 
through the window, would you? But 
I’m here, and you saw me come, and 
now you just keep your eye on Old Nick. 
(Starts again toward tree when Second 
Santa rushes .:into the hall.) 

Second Santa (breathlessly)—Merry 
Christmas! Merry Christmas! Well, I 
guess I’m alittle late, but I’ll get right 
at this pack. (Starts toward stage and 
stops in astonishment. Santas stare at 
each other.) Who are you and how did 
you get here? 

First Santa (stands straight and tall)— 
I’m Santa Claus, and I came in through 
that window. (Points to window.) 

Second Santa—You’re Santa Claus! 
Well, I guess you ’re mistaken in that, 
old man, because this is Santa Claus 
himself, right here (pats himself), just 
come from Star City, Moon County, 
Fairyland. Why, you haven’t even a 
pack on your back! 

First Santa—No, my pack is on the 
tree. (Points to tree.) 

Second Santa—You ’re a fraud. (Ig- 
nores First Santa.) Now, children, just 
watch what I have for you and mind 
when I call your names. (Opens pack. 
First Santa, meanwhile, goes to tree, 
picks up articles and reads name.) 

First Santa—Jennie. (Substitute any 
name. ) 

Second Santa (aside and _ bewildered) 
—That 's the same name I have here. 
(Takes a step forward as Jennie comes 
up to First Santa.) A little gift for 
you, Jennie, from your old Santa. 

First Santa (having picked up another 
article)—Mary Mellon. 

Second Santa Fag very name! 
(To Mary.) ith Santa’s greetings, 
Mary. (Steps forward as before. ) 

First Santa (picking up third article) 
—Tom Graves. 














This is your recess-time for play. 


(Continued on page 69) 
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Little Plays for the Holidays—Continued 


A Visit to Santa Claus 
By Lewis S. Mills 


For Primary Grades 


DIRECTIONS: Place the Christmas 
tree in the corner of the room and draw 
a curtain in front of it. Select several 
children for fairies who can sing well. 
They have gilt or silver stars pinned on 
their clothes and carry wands. They re- 
tire to the cloak-room or back of the 
curtain with the tree. 

The other children gather in a group. 


First Child— 
Christmas Eve is almost here; 
I can hardly wait, can you? 
What will Santa bring to me? 
Oh, dear, if I only knew! 


Second Child— 


I want a nice new sled 
And things too many to tell; 
If Santa brings them all 


| Slumber Song 
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You we watch with tender care; 
Slumber safely, children dear, 
Dream of Santa’s Christmas cheer. 
(Children drop slowly to floor and seem 
to sleep. Fairies continue to sing, and 
pass round and round the sleeping chil- 
dren. ) 


Slumber, slumber, children fair, 





I think he ‘|! do quite well. 


Christmas music fills the air; 








Third Child— 
A dozen dolls I ’ve got— 
I’m tired of them all; 
I hope that Santa Claus 
Will not forget to call. 


Fourth Child-- 


I want some lovely furs, 
Just like my sister May’s; 
A big piano, too, 
Like one my teacher plays. 


Fifth Child (sadly)— 
My papa’s gone to war, 

And Christmas is no more 
While men shoot and fight 

On Europe’s rugged shore. 

(Enter Fairies. ) 

First Fairy— 

Go to sleep, children, and 
the fairies will take you to 
Santa Claus. Perhaps he will 
give you some of the things 
you have been asking for. 


Second Fairy—Go to sleep, 
children, and we will sing of 
Santa Claus, Christmas, and 
presents. 

Children—Is there to be a 
Christmas after all? 

Third Fairy—As long as 
there are children, there shall 
be Christmas and Santa Claus 
and presents. 


Children—Christmas, Santa 


Claus, presents! 
(Fairies sing ‘‘Slumber 
Song’’ to the music given 


here. ) 


Slumber, slumber, children 
fair, Cc 














Lullaby, and lullaby, 
Softly close each sleepy eye. 


Oh, across the bridge of dreams, 
Under moonlight’s silver beams, 
Let us wander hand in hand 
To gay Santa’s merry land. 


(Children rise with closed eyes, and 
hand in hand, follow fairies toward the 
tree. Thecurtain is drawn as the fairies 
sing:) 


Open wide your dreamland eyes, 
See gay Santa’s glad surprise! 
Christmas bells are ringing clear, 
Christmas gifts for each one here! 





Children (opening eyes)—Christmas, 
Santa Claus, presents! 


(Santa Claus appears from the rear of 
the tree.) 


Santa Claus—Welcome, children, wel- 
| come to the tree this Christmas time! 


(Children sing ‘‘ Holy Night’’ or some 
other Christmas song.) 

Santa Claus—As long as there are chil- 
dren, there shal] be Christmas 
and presents, even if there is 
war, and men fight. But when 
there is war, children do not 
have as many presents, and | 
some who live near the fight- | 
ing have no presents at all. 
Let us be conient with less 
this year, and send all we can | 
to those who have no homes | 
and no fathers and mothers. | 

Children—We will be con- 
tent. We have been very, 
very good. May we have a 
few presents, please? 

Santa Claus—I have heard | 
your wishes. The good fairies 
have brought you here,and I 
have a present for everyone. 

Children—Christmas, Santa 
Claus, presents! 





Season of Joys | 
By Dorothy Reichart 
Everyone happy, 
Nobody sad; 
Bells ringing sweetly, 
Voices so glad; 
Eager hearts waiting, 
Faces aglow; 
Christmas trees lighted, 
Tinsel and show; 
Full of surprises, 
For girls and for boys 
Christmas is surely 
The season of joys. 


Christmas Greeting | 
By Maude M. Grant 
Christmas joy is in the air, 
Holly branches everywhere, 
Bells are ringing loud and | 
clear— 
Merry Christmas, 
dear! 





children 


Fairies Singing to Sleeping Children 


Santa Claus and the Little Helpers 


Santa Claus was crawling 
Slowly out of bed, 

With his peaked nightcap 
Perched upon his head. 


As his foot so naked 
Touched the chilly floor, 

Suddenly he heard a 
Racket at the door. 


Striding to the window, 
There he saw, oh, oh! 
Forty little helpers 
In the yard below. 


‘Let us in!’’ they clamored, 
‘‘Let us in, we say. 

Business of importance 
Brings us here to-day.’”’ 


**Well! well! well! come in, then, 
There ’s no bar nor lock— 

Children wanting Santa Claus, 
Never need to knock.’’ 


In they trooped and clambered 
All about his chair; 

Blinding him with kisses, 
Pulling at his hair. 

‘*Now,’’ said smiling Santa, 
‘‘What’s the matter, pray? 

Such a troop of children, 
Don’t come every day.’’ 


Then they said, ‘‘Good Santa, 
You are awful nice, 

And we want to ask you 
For some good advice. 


‘*There ’s a little household 
Not so far away 

That we thought you might have 
Overlooked to-day. 


**So we ’ve called them over 
To our Christmas tree; 

And we’ve brought our gifts here, 
All for you to see. 


‘*For we were not certain, 
That we ought to do 

Anything of this sort 
Without asking you. 


‘*Now, you won’t be angry, 
For you understand 

That we only wanted 
Just to lend a hand.’’ 


‘“‘Angry!’’—His eye twinkled, 
And a bright tear fell— 

‘Bless you all, my children, 
This is doing well. 


‘‘If I overlooked these 
Little friends you love, 

’T was n’t my intention, 
As I’1l surely prove. 


‘‘Here are many presents, 
Pretty toys so bright, 

Hang one for each youngster 
On your tree to-night. 


‘*And for every deed of 
Kindness that you do, 

You shall have my blessing 
And the Father ’s too.’’ 
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Music and Rhyme for Christmas Time 


Our Christmas Saints 
By Hallie Ives 


°T was Kris Kringle who came on a bright 
winter’s night 

To the house where the children were 
tucked out of sight, 

With his arms and his hands and his bag | 
full of toys | 

To provide well the stockings of good 


furry coat 
Many good things and playthings from 
regions remote. 


Old Santa Claus entered with tramping 
reindeer, 

Down a chimney came in from his mis- 
sion of cheer; 

Soon garments, cakes, candies, 
things galore 


and play- 





Oe 
— ane euia : ’Neath the stockings were scattered all 
Good St. Nicholas went where some folks over the floor. 
were abed, 
Shook softly the snow from his white | Santa Claus, Kris Kringle, St. Nicholas, 
woolly head, too, 


Then he drew from the folds of his great | Then together again through the air up- | 





ward flew; As they do their part. 
—- little at last in the use ofa These little gifts we ’ve made 
» ; For our parents dear 
For one person only can these titles Are full of loving thought 
claim. And joyous Christmas cheer. 


All the year you ’ve 
Loving, kind, and 
Now we bring these 


Precious Gifts 


By Maude Schorer 


To be recited just before presenting parents with 
gifts. 





Little gifts are precious, | Loving obedience, 


If a loving heart | 
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Helps the busy fingers, 


To show our love for you. 


Other gifts we want to bring, 
Precious in your sight, 


And trying to do right. 











been to us 
true; 
little gifts 














Christmas Over There. 


Words and Music by THomas B. WEAVER. 
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When we think of the children ‘‘over there,’’ 
And the pity and comfort they need, 

Of the homeless and hungry in want of our care, 
Held in fear of the war-god’s greed; 

Of the frost and the cold of the cheerless night, 
Of the ache of the innocent heart, 

Let us give of our cheer with a glad delight, 
Of our peace and good will a part. 

Chorus— 
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Let the glad bells of Christmas ring again, 
Bring their message of love and good will, 
And sweeten the hard, bitter struggles of men, 
And their mission of love fulfill; 
Let us send from this land of the great and blest 
The sweetest of stories of old, 
That the suffering little ones may find rest, 
And a share of that Love untold. 
Chorus— 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Song and Verse for Christmas Mirth 











































































































































































































His First Christmas Tree An’ nen I looked aroun’ an’ looked, Last Year’s Dollies | Clara— 
, : An’ nen I says, ‘*‘ What ails I didn’t like my doll a bi 
I dess ’ey ’s not a boy in town ’At funny lookin’ ellyphant, By Tillie C. Jeroleman . ie nt like my dol rh nt, 
"At ’s luckier ’an me, ’Tause he has got two tails?’’ | t was so very small, 
’Tause mamma she jus’ let me have One on each end he had, an’ nen | For Six Little Girls | So when they sent the mission box 
My firstus Trismus tree. I et the biggest one. 4 | Away out West this fall, 
An’ I don’t want no dinner ner I dess ’at ellyphant was glad, Ada— | I —_ og mi It would please 
No supper, too, atause Atause when I was done | I am so glad that Christmas Day | and on é girl, you see, ‘Nl bri 
I jus’ et up a rooster, an’ He looked like he was sayin’, ‘‘Please | Is drawing very near, | * vA i a: smh mrad cope guaalceatiaaaaa 
I et my bears’es paws! Eat up a rest of me!”’ | I wonder what dear Santa Claus arger one to me. 
I hate to eat nice roosters, but All li’l fellers minds what ’s on Will give to me this year. ; 
’Ey’s candy, don’t you see? | hir | Bessie— 
An’ li’l fellers owns what ’s on | Firstus | Last year I had a pretty doll; | Dolly and I went out to coast, : 
‘Kir ' | . Prismus | , Lleft her out one day, To try my bright new sled, 
Firstus | Tree! | And in the night somebody came We ran into the fence and broke 
Trismus | And carried her away. A great hole in her head. 
= Tree! ; 
: I thought I’d eat some candles too, Bes | : 
a 1 foun’ six candy chickens, an’ But ’” ey didn’ t taste jus’ right; Madge | Helen (older child)— 
= Bimeby I foun’ a hen. I dess ’ey on’y taste good when | | had a pretty dolly, too, Perhaps if Santa Claus could know 
- ’At hen had candy feathers on! it’s dark an’ late at night! Her name was Claribel; | The sad fate of each doll, 
d It tasted good, an’ nen An’ nen a rabbit’s ear I tried, Last summer, out on grandpa’s farm, | He would decide this Christmas time 
Them chickens had no mother, an An’ nen I says: ‘‘See here! | I dropped her down the well. To bring you none at all. 
I thought, what will they do? You bes’ jus’ eat ’at rabbit too, ao | 
> I thought an’ thought an’ thought, an’ Penge Madey its nang | Lizzie (carrying a forlorn old doll) — Madge 
é nen Ow, Fanoivees Cy Want cir cars, My dolly had the prettiest curls !— In lion! single ' 
— I et them chickens too! At 's very plain to —, | Red cheeks and eyes so blue!— | ne oe tens righ pomae 7 rege 
, , An’ li’l fellers helps what's on 5 Oh, we would miss them so! 
An’ nen I played my drum, an’ pa 9 | And then she had a coat and hat | F*m sure we would take care of them 
— Says, ‘‘Stop ’at row!”’ says he. Kir And dresses, all made new! | We’re older now, you know. 
Can’t li’l fellers play what ’s on Firstus | | , 
“| Kir Trismus | Look at her now! I washed her face | I hope he ’!] try us just once more, 
; Firstus Tree! | And washed off all the red! | And we will let him see, 
Trismus eal « | One arm is lost! And both her eyes Through all the year, how very good 
re Tree? —Mrs. F. W. Pender. | Have gone back in her head! | And careful we can be. 
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The Dolls’ Farewell 


By Elsie R. Redman 
CHARACTERS AND COSTUMES 
Santa Claus—Usual Santa Claus cos- 

tume; Santa Claus mask. 
Mrs. Santa Claus—Long skirt; white 


lawn apron; cap and kerchief ; powdered 
hair; spectacles. 
Girl Dolls: 

First Dancing Doll | White starched 
. ; | dresses with dif- 
Second Dancing Doll! ferent colored 
—- isashes; white 
Crying Doll { baby caps with ro- 
Talking Doll settes and stream- 

| 

} 


ers to match 
Singing Doll 


} sashes. 
Boy Dolls: 

Cow Boy—Khaki shirt and trousers; 
red bandana around neck; broad-brimmed 
felt hat; belt with revolver. 

Soldier Doll—Soldier suit; drum. 

Sailor Boy—White middy suit. 

Colonial Doll—Knickerbockers; long- 
tailed coat with ruffles at neck and 
wrists; tricorner hat; 
and black pumps. 

Indian Doll—Indian costume and head- 
dress, 

Scene + 

The dolls (boys and girls alternating) 
are standing in a row at the front of the 
room, except Arabella, the singing doll, 
who stands beside Mrs. Santa Claus’s 
chair. 

Mrs. Santa Claus is rocking and sew- 
ing the second rosette on Arabella’s cap. 

Enter Santa Claus. 


Santa Claus— Well, Mother Santa 


Claus, are the dolls almost ready? 

Mrs. Santa Claus—I’m just putting 
the last stitch in Arabella’s cap. The 
others are all ready. (She points to 


dolls at front. Then fitting the cap on 
Arabella, she continues:) There! Does n’t 
she look sweet? You must give her to 
a good little girl who will take care of 
ner. 

Santa Claus—We’re getting ready in 
good seascn this year. Here it is only 
the twenty-first of December and my 
toys are all in my pack. 

Mrs. Santa Claus—And the dolls can 
be packed to-night. 

Santa Claus—Suppose we try them 
now and see if they are all in working 
order. Then after dinner we can put 
them into their boxes. 

Mrs. Santa Claus—You 
Santa. 

(She hands him a key and proceeds to 
dust dolls while Santa turns key at the 
back of each doll in turn and the doll 
performs. Ali movements are stiff and 
jerky. 


wind them, 


1. Crying Doll cries and dabs 
with handkerchief. 

2. Colonial Doll lifts right hand 
head, removes hat, makes deep bow, 
turns to position and replaces hat. 

3. Singing Doll = scale up and down 
to the sound of * 

4, Sailor Boy Hee motion of hoisting 
sail or dances ‘‘Sailor’s Hornpipe. ’’ 


5. Dancing Doll (1) with small steps 
tiptoes out and circling hands overhead 
points, pivots about twice, then spread- 
ing skirts makes deep curtsy and tip- 
toes back into place. 

6. Soldier Doll lifts drum-sticks and 
drums three times. 

7. Dancing Doll (2) with stiff knees, 
and heels touching floor, steps to the 
right, feet together, step. Same to left. 
Repeat. 

8. Cow Boy recites, at the same time 
taking out revolver, aiming, and return- 
ing to belt. 


“‘I’m a bold bad man, a desperado, 

I come from Cripple Creek, Colorado, 
And when I strike town there’ sa tornado, 
And tw! I go I give my war 


eyes 


to 
re- 


white stockings | 


. | 
A room in Santa Claus’s house. 








NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Song and Verse for Christmas Mirth—Continued 


Maa—ma—Paa 


9, Talking Doll says*‘ 
pa——Maa—ma—Paa—pa. 

10. Indian Doll jumps up and down 
three times, giving whoop after each 
jump. 

While dolls are performing Mrs. Santa 
Claus stands at one side. ) 


Mrs. Santa Claus—Well, they all seem 
to be in good order. 


And now let’s have 


Santa Claus— Yes. 
We 


dinner. I’m as hungry as a bear. 
can pack them afterward. 

(They go out arm in arm. When they 
have disappeared the Singing Doll steps 
out and addresses the others. The ac- 
tions of the dolls now become natural. ) 


Singing Doll — Did you hear that? 
We’re going to be packed to-night! 

Dancing Doll (1)—Yes. It’s ashame! 
Here it is only Thursday and Christmas 
does n’t come until next Monday! Three 
whole days in a box without a chance to 
move! 


Crying Doll (erying)—And—we—may 





Dancing Doll (2)—Yes. Let's pretend 
we ’re real children and dance. 
All—Hurrah! 


(Dolls take partners and form double 
circle, inside hands joined. 


1. They skip around in circle and sing 
to tune of chorus of ‘‘Good Night, 
Ladies. ’’ 


Christmas Day is coming soon, coming 
soon, coming soon, 

Christmas Day is coming soon, and chil- 
dren long for dolls. 


2. Dolls face each other, join right 
hands with partners and sing t> tune of 
same song, shaking hands on each ‘‘ Good- 
by. > 

Good-by, comrades! 
Good-by, comrades! 
Good-by, comrades! 
We’ll have to part e’er long. 


When they sing last line the girl dolls 
stand still and boy dolls take three steps 
sideways right (each time step to right 
with right foot, bring left foot up to 
right, heels together.) This should bring 





never—see each other—again. each boy facing a new partner. On 
Indian Doll—Let’s have a good romp | Word “‘long’* bow to new partner. 
before they come back. Repeat from 1. 
The Christmas Wreath 
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After they have tinished dancing with 
second or third partner Santa Claus’s 
voice is heard outside. ) 


Santa Claus—Are the boxes on the 
shelf? 


(The dolls stop dancing suddenly.) 
Singing Doll—Hush! They ’re coming! 
Sailor Boy—Quick! Back to our places! 


(All return to places and stiffen. En- 
ter Mrs. Santa Claus and Santa Claus. ) 


Mrs. Santa Claus—I ll count them. 
One, two three, four, five, six, seven, 
eight, nine, ten. 

Santa Claus—Then we have just enough 
boxes for all. Shall we bring them in 
and pack them here? 


Mrs. Santa Claus—Yes, 
(They go out.) 


(Dolls face partners as they stand at 
the front of the room. They shake hands 
slowly, dabbing eyes with handkerchiefs 
as they sing in sobbing voices: 


Good-by, comrades! 
Good-by, comrades! 
Good-by, comrades! 
We’ll have to part e’er long. 


I’ll help you. 


A Christmas Game 
By Puera B. Robison 


The children remain in their seats to 


| recite the poem. A boy chosen to play 


Santa Claus goes to the hall. After the 


| children have recited four stanzas and 


are ‘‘asleep,’’ he steals softly into the 
room to ‘‘fill the stockings,’’ passes 
down one or two aisles, and then goes 
softly from the room. As he nears the 
door he makes a slight noise with his 
feet and the children ‘‘awake.’’ 


CATCHING SANTA CLAUS 


The tiny snowflakes drifting down, (1) 
Like fairies dancing in the night, 

Covered the earth so bare and brown, (2) 
And dressed her in the softest white. 


The wind is blowing them about, (8) 
It piles them in a drifted heap, (4) 
And makes the children laugh and shout, 

As through the snow they run and leap. 


And now, with snow and wind around, 
We know that Christmas time is here, 

We think if we don’t make a sound, (5) 
We ’!l catch old Santa Claus this year. 


Here are our stockings, (6) oh,so deep! (7) 

How many can old Santa fill? (8) 
Now we’!] pretend we are asleep— 

A mouse could not keep half so still. (9) 
Ah! (10) there you are, you sly old 
man! (11) 

A ‘‘Merry Christmas’’ to you here! 
We’!l try as hard as children can 

To be good till you come next year. (12) 


MOTIONS 


(1) Float hands downward slowly from head level. 

(2) Hold hands, palms downward, over desk, then 
move from right to left. 

(3) Boys make a slight noise through teeth, like 


| sighing wind. 


(4) Right hand extended out at shoulder level, 
(5) With left hand on desk, right hand extended 


| with pointed index finger, shake head and hand 
| slowly. 


(6) Hold out both hands at front, palms upward. 
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bring - ing, 
bring - ing, 


greet - ings 
greet - ings 





DIRECTIONS: The children, bearing holly wreaths, wind in and out in opposite 
At the chorus they raise and swing their wreaths, keeping time 


moving circles. 


by swaying from side to side with dancing steps. 
circle may break into a number of smaller ones. 


ringing of bells. 


For our mer - ry, mer - ry Christ-mas time. 
For our mer - ry, mer - ry Christ-mas time. 


! 









For the second verse the large 
At the chorus all imitate the 





(7) Extend hands out at side as though measuring 
the stocking, palms toward each other. 
(8) Look eagerly, then hang stocking on the left 


| side of the desk, 


(9) Nod again and again, very slowly, until all are 
asleep on their desks. Remain in that position 
while Santa Claus fills the stocking. When he 
makes a slight noise near the door, all rise sud- 
denly. 

(10) All clap once and in unison, 

(11) All point to Santa Claus. 

(12) Sit up very straight and still, 


A Loving Heart 


Little gifts are precious, 
If a loving heart 

Helps the busy fingers 
As they do their part. 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Song and Verse for Christmas Mirth—Continued 


The Happiest Christmas 


iT be _ Sea IN, with tales and 
talk, 
That never seemed to tire, 
The children gay, with holiday, 
Sat round the blazing fire. 


They told of many a prank and game, 
And many a Christmas past, 

And questioned me if this would be 
As merry as the last. 


‘Of all your Christmas ‘times,’’ I said, 
**So rich in mirth and fun, 

I beg that you each tell me true, 
Which was the happiest one.’’ 


Sweet Bessie turned her radiant face 
With wondering gaze on me; 

‘*My Christmas days have been always, 
As glad as glad could be.”’ 


Then merry Mabel shook her curls 
Loose from the prisoning comb; 
“Oh, mine was when papa and Ben, 
And you and Bess came home.”’ 


Ben chuckled, ‘* "I was the time I had 
With crackers such a lark; 

| popped and popped, and never stopped | 
From daylight until dark. 


‘Such fun it was to see the girls, 
And hear them shriek and shout, 
‘lo search and sift the ten-foot drift, 

Until we fished them out!’’ 


‘And I,’’ lisped little Dimple-cheek, 
A-tiptoe in her glee, 

‘‘Was happiest when I counted ten 
Dolls on my Christmas tree. ’’ 


he soft-eyed Sophie silent sat, 
Nor yet had said a word, 

Though I could see some memory, 
Her tender bosom stirred. 


‘What is it, darling,’’ and | kissed 
The lids that veiled the blue; 

‘Tell me, I pray, what Christmas Day 
Brought greatest joy to you.’’ 


The eyes she raised to mine were filmed 
With something like a tear, 

And sweet and low she answered so 
That | could scarcely hear. 


‘Last Christmas Day, with all my gifts 
Upon the window-seat, 

I watched right long the merry throng 
Of people in the street. 


‘*And as I watched, there stood a group 
Of ragged girls and boys, 

Before the pane, their eyes astrain, 
With wonder at my toys. 


‘*Poor little foreign wanderers! 
My eyes began to fill; 

I could not bear to see them there, 
So sad and wan and chill. 


“T swept my toys into my lap, 
And with a tap and call, 

Opened the door and bade the four 
Come to me in the hall. 


‘‘They held their aprons, stretched their 
hands; 
And, oh, it was a sight, 
As out I poured my Christmas hoard, 
To see their wild delight! 


‘*Kach Christmas as it passed has seemed, 
More happy than the rest, 
But of them all I[ think I’d call 
That one the very best."’ 
—Margaret J. Preston. 


The Baby’s Stocking 


Hang up the baby’s stocking— 
Be sure you don't forget! 

The dear little dimpled darling, 
She ne’er saw Christmas yet; 

But I’ve told her all about it, 
And she opened her blue eyes, 

And I’m sure she understands it, 
She looks so funny and wise. 


Dear, what a tiny stocking! 
it doesn ’t take much to hold 
Such Jittle pink toes as baby’s | 
Away from the frost and cold. 


I know what we’|l do for the baby, 
I ’ve thought of the very best plan, 
I’1l borrow a stocking from grandma, 
The largest I ever can; 
And you ’]l hang it by mine, dear mother, 
Right here in the corner so, 
And write a letter to Santa Claus 
And fasten it on the toe. 


He said to me: ‘‘Why, Johnny Hart, 
How could you hurt her so? 

I’d never treat my sister thus 
But always kindness show.’’ 


He’s always good when he’s in school, 
And always kind at play, 

And when he’s out of school he helps 
His mother, every day. 

Write, ‘‘This is the baby’s stocking 
That hangs in the corner here; 

You have never seen her, Santa, 
For she only came this year; 

But she’s the blessedest baby! 
And now before you go 

Just cram her stocking with goodies, 
From the top clean down to the toe. 


His father died a year ago, 

And they are very poor. 
| Last year when I showed my gifts, 
| (1 had ten, I think, or more), 





[ said, ‘‘Now, Harry, show to me 

” Your books and all your toys.”’ 

He said, ‘‘Oh, Santa Claus is not 
Acquainted with psor boys.’”’ 


A Boy’s Letter to Santa Claus 


| So I would like to introduce 
Dear Santa Claus: I write to you | 


My dear friend, Harry Gray, 
And will you not remember him 
On the next Christmas Day? 


To ask you to remember 
A boy who lives in our street 


When you come, next December. 
| And if you have not toys enough, 


He is a good boy, Santa Claus, | Then why not pass the door 

He's better far than I. | This year of those who have so much, 
| Once when I hit my sister Kate And give some to the poor? 
; So hard it made her ery, | | Fe oe 





Armitage 





| Around the Tree 


Auice E. ALLEN 
1 Con Spirito 































































































But then for the baby’s Christmas 

It will never do at all; 
Why, Santa Claus would n’t be looking 
For anything half so smal). 


i 





| tle steps. 


DIRECTIONS: (1) Circle of children around Christmas tree moves left with lit- 
(2) Halts, facing inward. 
hop-steps in place with heel-striking. (4) Kick-steps. 


(5-6) 
preferred. (7) Mark-step and clap hands twice. 
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| Santa Claus 

By Mary E. Cofran 

Santa Claus, Santa Claus, 
Dear old jolly friend, 
We want you, we want you, 
And our love we send. 


Alleqro 


x 
vs 








Swiftly drive your deer this way 
On this happy Christmas Day; 
Santa Claus, Santa Claus, 

Dear old jolly friend. 


Santa Claus, Santa Claus, 

You need have no fear, 

We've been good, very good, 

All this long, lony year. 

Oh, how hard we all have worked, 
And no duty have we shirked, 
Any day, any day, 

All this long, long year. 


Santa Claus, Santa Claus, 
Now we hope you’ll bring 
Sugar-plums, shooting guns, 
And most everything. 

Swiftly drive the deer this way 
On this happy Christmas Day ; 
Santa Claus, Santa Claus, 
Bring these things to-day. 


Playing Santa Claus 





Now Christmas is over, I’m aching to 
tell 

How I played I was Santa, I liked it so 
well; 

On a nice apple | had, so large and so 
red, 


I wrote grandma’s name, and tied on 
with thread; 

Then in her work-basket I put it with 
care, 

| And hoped she would think Santa Claus 


had been there. 


_I watehed till she found it. 

‘*Who’d have thought! 

| This must be an apple that Santa Claus 
brought. °’ 

I hid in a corner and laughed—full of 


| 


She said, 


glee— 
| To think grandma’s Santa was only just 
me. 


| A case for his glasses I made my papa, 

And an apron so dainty for precious 
mamma; 

My grandma she helped me to keep out 
of sight 

Any untidy stitches, and do it all right. 





‘‘Santa Claus even thinks of such old 
folks as we!”’ 

Exclaimed my papa as he called me to 
see. 

And mamma sweetly 
nicer than this 

| Could Santa have brought me, 

me a kiss, 

| I like to play Santa, and now I've begun, 

| I mean every Christmas to keep up the 

| 


said, ‘‘ Nothing 


’? and gave 


fun. 


Merry Christmas 
By Maud Schorer 


For Fourteen Children, Each Holding a Letter. 


|M is for Music, full of glad hopes, 

'E is for Evergreen wreaths and ropes, 
R is for Red, the berries’ bright hue, 
R is for Right that we must do, 

Y is for Yule-log, burned by a few. 


| 
| C is for Candles, little and tall, 
| H is for Holly, to hang on the wall, 
| R is for Raisins, big and small, 
I is for Ice Cream, best of all. 
S is for Santa, children’s delight, 
| T is for ‘Tree, pretty and bright, 
| M is for Merry, that we must be, 
' A is for Apples to hang on the tree, 
S is for Secrets we won't tell. 


All—Merry Christmas! Merry Christ 


We all love well. 








NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Pieces and Plays for Christmas Days 


Girl (with full stocking) — 
This stocking full of candy 
I shall send across the sea, 
But oh, this big fat piece on 
top 
I think was meant for me! 
‘Eats it. ) 


Boy (with kite)— 
I ‘ll send some boy this great 
big kite; 
It flies up in the air; 
I guess he ’1] climb upon the 
tail 
And count the airships there. 


Boy (with hobby-horse)— 
I shall send my big white 
horse, 
His name is ‘‘Union Jack,”’ 
And all the boys can have 
great fun 
A-riding on his back. 


Girl (with Teddy bear) — 


My Teddy bear shall run the 
boat, 





Face of Ship 
The Christmas Ship 


By Frances B. Brooks 
For First and Second Grades 


CHARACTERS AND COSTUMES 


Americans: Five girls and five boys | 


in school clothes; all carry flags. 

Europeans: Girl and boy from Holland, 
France, England, Italy, and Russia. 
Girls wear white caps and striped aprons; 
boys long, bloused trousers. Each car- 
ries a flag of the country represented. 

STAGE SETTING 

American children in group on left, 
Europeans’ on right. Plan to have a 
blackboard between groups, and on it 
draw waves with chalk, and scatter 
paper fishes, cut by the children, over 
thesea. The ship may be made of card- 
board. The body is large enough to 
cover a child’s wagon, and there is a sail 
of proportionate size. A head of Santa 
Claus may be painted on the sail. As 
each child finishes reciting he puts his 
toys in the ship. A heavy twine must 
be fastened to the tongue of the wagon 
to pull it across the ‘‘sea.’’ 

American Children— 
Our mammas said that across the sea 

There would be no Christmas toys— 
Because of a great, big, wicked war— 

For the little girls and boys. 
So we shall send them some of ours 

In the good ship ‘‘Santa Claus,’’ 
And hope that by next Christmas Day 

There won’t be any wars. 

Girl (with doll)— 

Dolly, I’m going to send you now 
To a home across the sea, 
But when the war is over, dear, 
Won’t you come back to me? 


Boy (with football)— 
See my football big and brown! 
1 ‘ll bet it’s the finest here in town! 
But I shall send it to a boy 
Who has n’t got a single toy. 


Girl (with roller-skates)— 

**Do children skate that live abroad?’’ 
I asked mamma to-day, 

**Yes, but on ice, ’’ she told me then; 
I guess they ’!1 know the way! 


Boy (with drum)— 


1 ‘ll give my drum, and drumsticks too, — | 


I have n’t any more,— 
And when the big folks hear that noise 
I bet ’t will stop the war! 


Girl (with dog)— 

I’ll send my little doggie toy; 
Do you see what he can do? 

Stand on two legs and bow his head, 
And wave his paw to you. 


Boy (with toy train)— 

My train of cars won’t run on waves, 
It has a little track, 

But if the sea should dry all up, 
Some boy could ride it back. 


And keep the things all dry, 
Until they reach the other 
shore, 
And land there, by-and-by. 


(Americans wave hands to ship as it 
starts, very slowly, to cross the ‘‘ ocean.’’) 
Americans— 
Good-by, ship, sail true and straight, 
| We hope that storms won’t make you 
late; 
And when you reach your journey’s end, 
Each child will know he has a friend. 


| 


Christmas, Christmas, happy day, 
May it drive your tears away! 
Christmas, Christmas, happy morn, 
When the little Christ was born! 
Foreigners (in downcast attitude) — 
We can’t have any Christmas trees, 
Or put our shoes outside the door, 
To hold our gifts and sugar plums, 
’Cause Santa’s gone to war, 


(They look across the sea.) 
Dutch Boy—Oh, look! what’s that big 
ship out there? 
English Girl—Oh, is it coming here? 
Russian Boy—See Santa’s face upon 
the sail! 
French Girl—Oh, is n’t he a dear! 
(Ship stops. Children run up to it.) 
Italian Girl—See, here ’s a letter and 
it says: 
“Dear children over there, 
A happy Christmas and some toys 
From little American girls and boys.’’ 
(Children jump up and down in glee. 
Each takes a toy from the ship. ) 
Russian Boy— 
A horse! I always wanted one! 
Now all the boys can have some fun. 
We ’ll ride him up so very high 
That he will almost touch the sky. 











Russian Girl— 
And I’ve a bear! 
I’ll dress him up 
And play he is a doil; 
I’ll take him out, 
And feed him well— 
I guess I ’ll call him Carl. 





Together (waving flags) — 
Oh, we are little Russians 
From the land of lots of snow, 
We often see the midnight sun 
And other things you know. 


Dutch Boy— 

| If I should send this kite ’way up, 
And hold on very tight, 

*T would pull me from one end of town 
To the other, safe and right. 


Dutch Girl— 
Look! skates with wheels ! 
Oh, aren’t they nice 
For summertime 
When there’s no ice! 


Together— 


We come from a little low country 
Called Holland by the Sea, 





Where there ’re ever so many 
windmills, 

And we ’re busy as we can 
be! : 


English Boy— 
For this train of cars 
We ’!l build a track 
To the war, and bring 
Our papas back. 


English Girl— 
They ’ve sent some candy, oh, 
’tis good! 
Come, won’t you have a bite? 
I bet there was a piece right 
here 
’Cause_ there’s 
sight. 


a hole in 


Together— 
Our home is merrie England, 
A land of kings and queens, 
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’T is full of pretty cottages, 
And woods and_ rolling 
greens. 


French Boy— 
A drum I have; 
Now we can march 
And make a lot of noise; 
For you can sing, 
And I can shout 
For all us girls and boys. 


French Girl— 
A dolly dear is sent to me— 
She is so sweet and big 
I love her now. 
If you boys laugh 
I shall not care a fig! 


Together— 
Oh, from France we come to greet you, 
From that country gay and bright, 
Where fiowers bloomed and birdies sang 
Till the war put them to flight. 


Italian Boy— 

This great big ball has come to me! 
Now which way does it go? 

Do I send it up, or bounce it, 
Or kick it with my toe? 


Italian Girl— 
A dear little doggie 
They ’ve sent here to me; 
I know I shall love it 
For it came ’cross the sea! 


Together— 
And we are Italian boy and girl, 
We see, come rain or snow, 
The horses run and guns go off, 
Men marching to and fro! 


Foreigners— 
Thank you, thank you, 
Friends across the sea, 
Our toys are fine and dandy, 
As ever they can be! 


(Kiss hands to Americans.) 
Americans— 


Oh, play and be happy, we pray, 
Help and cheery our fathers and mothers, 
And the bad war will end some day. 


Americans and Europeans— 
Christmas, Christmas, happy day, 
May it cheer you on your way! 
Christmas, Christmas, happy morn, 
When the little Christ was born! 


The Christmas Spirit 
By Laura M. Roach 


I don’t think I care for presents, 
Or for Christmas trees this year, 

For my mamma’s told me stories 
And she’s made it, oh, so clear! 


*Bout the children ’cross the ocean, 
And the awful time they ’ve had, 
And while they are hungry, homeless, 
Don’t seem right that I’d be glad. 


So I guess I ’ll ask my mother, 
’Stead of buying toys for me, 
Just to send a lot of presents 
To those children ’cross the sea. 





Lack, Showing Wagon 


His Christmas Money 
By Maude M. Grant 


For Two Small Boys and a Large Boy 


Scene: The street. Two boys meet. 
One boy, Harry, is well dressed in over- 
coat, cap, mittens, etc.; the other is 
ragged and has no coat or mittens; his 
hands are in his pockets and he shivers 
with cold. 

Harry—Hello, Bob, where are you 
bound for this coldday? The day before 
Christmas, too! Have you bought all 
your Christmas presents? I’ve got mine 
all tied up ready to send. 

Bob—No, I couldn’t buy any presents 
this year. Granny said she could n’t 
spare me any money. My little sister 
Rose is sick, you know, and it takes all 
our money to buy food and medicine. 

Harry—Oh, I say! That’s too bad! 
Can’t you earn some money to buy your 
little sister a present? 

Bob—That ’s what I’m going to do 
this morning. Isaw a fine doll in Peter’s 
window. It was only ten cents, too. 
Seems to me I can surely earn ten cents! 

(Enter a man with two suitcases, bun- 
dles, and an umbrella. ) 


Man (to Bob)—Ho, boy! Do you want 








Dear little foreign sisters and brothers, | 


to earn a quarter? 

Bob— Yes, indeed, sir. 

Man—Well, carry this suitcase to the 
| Highland Hotel for me. ‘I'wo grips, an 
| umbrella, and all these bundles are too 

much for me to carry, and on the day 
before Christmas, too! 
(Bob takes suitcase. ) 
Bob—Good-by, Harry. Now little Rose 
sure can have her dolly, and some big 
| sugar plums, too! 

(Exeunt all, Harry to right, others to 

left.) 


| Stockings or Scales 


If I were asked of all things what I most 
would like to be, 

I’d choose to be a mermaid and live be- 
low the sea. 

How nice, instead of walking, to swim 
round like little whales, 

And to wear, instead of stockings, many 
shiny pairs of scales, 

Which don’t need changing every time 
that nurse says they are wet, 

And then to have no shoes that always 
come untied!—and yet— 


And yet, although it must be nice to 
swim around in scales, 
To attend a school of porpoises and play 
at tag with whales, 
|To be on friendly speaking terms with 
jellyfish and eels, 
' And never to be sent to bed or told I’m 
late for meals; 
Still, when 1 think of Christmas Eve m) 
| resolufion fails, 
For what would Santa think if I hung uj 
a pair of scales? 








ects 

| 

| Would you have a happy day? 
Give some happiness away. 
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The Great Armour Packing Plants at the Chicago Stock Yards 


Dreams That Came True 


aIHERE were once seven sisters, 
“| unbelievably beautiful, who 
lived just within the borders 
of a great forest which 
stretched for many leagues 
toward The Land of the Set- 
ting Sun. It was supposed to be an en- 
chanted forest, for while it was whispered 
that the beautiful sisters lived there, no one 
had seen them and no one dared venture be- 
yond the edge of the wood. 

It was small wonder indeed that they 
were never seen, for alas! they were asleep; 
and neither the singing of the waters in the 
streams, nor the crash of the thunders in the 
hills, nor the call of the birds in the trees 
woke them for even a minute. 

But one day a young god wandered that 
way, and as he rested under the trees he 
caught a glimpse of the sleeping maidens and 
determined to waken them. He was nota 
handsome god—at least, not in the way gods 
are usually supposed to be—but he was not 
easily discouraged, and when he could not 
waken them by ordinary means he lay down 
and slept and dreamed, and he rose up, de- 
termined to make his dream cometrue. Then 
for many days he labored, hewing down great 
trees, bridging broad streams, building paths 
and, above all, preparing a small but beau- 
tiful palace. 

When all was ready he stooped over the 
first of the maidens and whispered a magic 
word in her ear, At first she slumbered on, 
then she stirred, and as he continued to call 
her, she finally wakened and jumped to her 
feet. Her delight was great to find a palace 
all ready for her, and she wished to call her 
sisters at once, but the god told her that, 
between them they must prepare for the 
others before waking them, so they set to 
work building another palace for the second 
sister, which they placed farther along in 
the forest. 

Then the second sister heard the magic 
call and sat up and rubbed the sleep from 
her eyes. She, too, was glad to be up and 
doing, and she joined the others in preparing 
for the waking of the third. 





The Romance of “Big Business’’ 


BY EMMA TOLMAN EAST 


By the time all the sisters were wakened 
the great forest had been transformed into a 
wonderful empire teeming with life and 
activity. 





So nearly is this old fable like the history 
of our own country that we might call the 
trackless forest ‘‘America,’’ the homely but 
wonderful god ‘‘Development,’’ and name 
the beautiful sisters after the great industries 
that have transformed a new land into a 
great nation. Each industry, as it has wak- 
ened into life, has helped prepare the way 
for another, and always the man who was 
trying to make a dream come true has whis- 
pered the magic words that called them into 
activity. In this way the invention of the 
steam engine prepared the way for the loco- 
motive, the locomotive made the great rail- 
way systems possible, and the great railways 
opened up the West and gave its wealth and 
strength to the country. 

The opening and populating of the West 
gave birth to the tremendous cattle business 
that makes so many States—and so many 
people in those States—rich to-day in food 
and produce as well as money, and this called 
forth what is now the most important of all 
the great industries of the present time—the 
marketing of live stock and the packing and 
manufacturing of animal products. In this 
industry the fable of the beautiful sisters ap- 
plies again, for no sooner had one branch of 
the packing business been established than 
it seemed to call for another, and that for 
another, until now every part of the civilized 
world is dependent upon it for at least a share 
of its food, its medicine, its furniture, its 
beds, its shoes and leather goods, its clean- 
liness, its health, for a great part of its 
prosperity, for the fertility of much of its 
lands, and even for the education and recrea- 
tion of many of the people! 

And the man who dreamed dreams and 
made them come true, who saw the great 
packing industry waiting to be wakened into 
life, was the man whose name was on the 
delicious ham you had for breakfast, on the 
leather our soldier boys are using in France, 


on the violin strings which give forth such 
wonderful music, on miles and miles of 
specially constructed cars on every railway 
in the world, on the soap you use, on the 
medicine in your doctor’s closet, on innu- 
merable and unsuspected things—the name 
of Armour. 

It would be hard to realize any of the big 
cities of America without their ‘‘yards,’’ 
where Armour, Swift, Cudahy, Morris, and 
others have their plants; but when Philip D. 
Armour spoke the magic words that roused 
the sleeping industry into its first activity 
there was nothing in any of them to indicate 
what just a few years would do, and it is not 
at all likely that even he realized at first 
what his work was going to mean to the 
whole world, or to those who, years after, 
went into the same business. 

It was not the easy progress of a fable, 
either, for great manufacturing pglaces do 
not rise by magic overnight, and there were 
“‘hard times’’ when even his courage must 
have been daunted. Yet, day by day, the 
great industry grew and grew, until even Mr. 
Armour and the bright men he had gathered 
to help him could hardly keep pace with the 
demands it made to become greater still. To 
go back to the fable, palaces were ready for 
the sisters faster than anyone had time to 
waken them. And never, in all the rush 
and worry of big things, did Philip D. 
Armour lose sight of what this industry 
meant to the nation he loved. 

He could not look ahead and see what it 
would mean in food and strength to the 
armies that are fighting for world freedom, 
but he could see what it would do in giving 
a market to one part of the country and food 
to another part, what it meant to thousands 
of working men and their families, what it 
meant in building a new land. Always he 
could see what it meant to the West, where 
the cattle ranges were, and always he could 
see what it might mean to the East, that 
needed the meat the West produced. But 
fresh meat had never been shipped long dis- 
tances except in cold weather, and how could 


(Continued on page 63) 
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Gathering Treasures 





WING to the mammoth daily 
production -of our huge mod- 
ern printing presses, no one 
assays reading even a small 
fraction of the literature put 
forth, however valuable, in- 
teresting, or instructive it may be. 

There are books to-day which it is well 
worth while for the student to read, to study, 
to imbibe—to remember. But in the veri- 
table whirlpool of literature the reader is apt 
to become dazed, lost, clutching at a bright 
thought, casting it aside in his effort to grasp 
a swiftly following idea apparently no less 
dazzling, abandoning this to delve into some 
less thrilling but more tremendously deep 
problem; thus flitting from one literary gem 
to another until, bewildered, he yawns, and 
wearily closes the book, his mind in chaos. 
We cannot curtail the present-day preponder- 
ance of reading matter, nor would we desire 
to. Rather than alter the situation we would 
prefer to make the best of it. Finding it im- 
possible to retain mentally every item worth 
remembering, it remains 
within the power of students 
to reserve at least the mate- 
rial accounts of worth while 
facts. It is in regard to this 
latter possibility that your 
consideration is requested. 

Editors, @nd those who are 
engaged in literary pursuits, 
are aware of the necessity of 
selecting and preserving clip- 
pings. Not relying upon 
memory, desirous of ac- 
curacy, they must preserve 
facts where they may be 
readily and _ promptly re- 
ferred to when needed, This 
has led to the alphabetical 
filing system, The idea has 
spread so that. now the house- 
wife insists upon her filing 
cabinet in which to arrange 
systematically her clippings 
concerning everything from descriptions of 
the latest labor-saving devices to recipes for 
preserved grape juice and southern ginger- 
bread. 

Why not the pupil? He has displayed his 
fondness for handling the scissors by faith- 
fully cutting out pictures from magazines at 
home; he has exhibited his appreciation of 
art by cramming his album full of picture 
post cards; he has even partially filled a 
scrapbook with a miscellaneous collection of 
verses, jokes, and puzzles. Clearly, he has 
evinced his inclinations. It rests with the 
teacher to guide, to direct, to educate his 
propensities along practical and instructive 
lines. 

There are unlimited possibilities for good 
afforded the progressive teacher in guiding 
the child’s selection of clippings. One word 





should serve as a foundation and asa test for 
every item which is clipped—and that word 
is fact. 


There are reasons for emphasizing 








BY DORA A. MONDORE 


this word, not alone for the direct purpose of 
leading the child to the acquisition of concise 
wisdom, but for other purposes which while 
apparently subordinate may ultimately prove 
far-reaching and potential. 


BENEFITS DERIVED FROM CLIPPING 


The counteracting the tendency to read fic- 
tion exclusively. Fiction reading is a habit 
which acquired in childhood clings tena- 
ciously through life. Good fiction is not to be 
eliminated, nor its value underestimated, 
for it holds a position of importance in the 
field of literature; but fiction should not hold 
precedence over logical and important ac- 
counts of facts. 

Rapid absorption of ideas. The selection of 
paragraphs worth preserving will probably 
lead to the habit of scanning, or skimming. 
It is the busy person’s manner of perusing a 
book or magazine to cull the greatest amount 
of information within a minimum space of 
time. His motive is not to read but to learn. 
Is this the better way to read? 





Filing Devices 


Card system; cardboard and pins (temporary device); envelopes arranged to receive 


clippings. 


Let us consider it from a practical stand: 
point. The majority of our pupils will grow 
up and become busy, hard-working men and 
women. They will be obliged to follow the 
scanning method. As necessity thus points 
the way, let us prepare our pupils so that 
they may not some day reflect, ‘‘If only I 
had been trained to accomplish, as well as 
merely to appreciate the accomplishments of 
others !’’ ; 

To broaden the pupils’ outlook. There are 
children who think —— and think deeply. 
There are children who discuss current topics 
as interestingly and as intelligently as their 
elders. These children are not prodigies; 
they are not abnormal; they do not even 
show less interest in dolls and sleds than 
other children do. They are as a rule chil- 
dren whose parents are confident of their 
ability to comprehend and to reason upon or- 
dinary subjects, and who are both able and 
willing to converse upon and to explain 









events of importance which are recorded in 
our daily papers. Children of seemingly 
slower apprehension and careless observation 
may have been less fortunate in their home 
advantages. 

The enthusiasm which children will ac- 
quire in searching for facts will prove a 
source of pleasure to the teacher in the added 
intelligence with which her pupils converse 
with her upon affairs of the day. 

Older pupils will find pleasure—not to 
mention profit—in writing essays concerning 
topics upon which they have concentrated 
while selecting items for clipping and filing. 

To increase interest in curriculum subjects. 
The topic presented to your class may be of 
vital purport, but, as the most ambitious and 
faithful teacher is well aware, the lesson is 
taught in vain unless the pupil’s interest is 
aroused and his curiosity piqued. Far-off 
Japan, for instance, may become in the 
child’s mind a flesh and blood nation, in- 
stead of a mere island on a geographical map. 
Agriculture assumes its position as a scien- 
tific and remunerative enter- 
prise instead of a dull recital 
of abstract facts. 

Inculcating business meth- 
ods. ‘The business man or 
woman recognizes the advan- 
tage of being systematic, 
whether the task involved be 
of vast or comparatively 
small consequence. Neatness 
in a task inspires confidence 
and respect in the worker as 
well as in the work itself. 
Not only in its construction 
but in the consequent hand- 
ling of the filing contrivance 
is afforded an opportunity to 
exercise neatness and order. 

To inspire a thirst for 
knowledge. The child may 
become so absorbed, so de- 
lighted, with the knowledge 
which is pouring in through 
his new pursuit that he develops an inquiring 
mind, and a spirit of investigation which 
will bring forth latent talent. 


METHODS OF PRESERVING CLIPPINGS 


For the youngest pupils the scrapbook 
method is sufficiently intricate. Here fewer 
clippings should be preserved and only the 
simplest topicsdwelt upon. The tiniest chil- 
dren may clip pictures instead of paragraphs, 
grouping them properly through the teacher’s 
promptings. } 

To preserve clippings, a small box is es- 
sential. Several pieces of cardboard varying 
in height should be fitted into the box, the 
number of pieces depending upon the num- 
ber of topics chosen. A few may be made at 
first, others being added as the interest of the 
pupil prompts him to branch out into new 
subjects. At the top of each card let pupils 
print the appropriate title. Place the clip- 

(Continued on page 61) 
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December Blackboard Design 


December Primary Hints and Helps 


You may nolv in these early years do things With a touch as light as a feather which later you cannot 


do With the pressure of a hundredlveight. 


Santa Claus’s Helpers 
By Margaret C. Brown 


letter was found on the blackboard of the sec- 
ond grade of the Phelps School: 


Greenland, December, 1918. 
To the Children of Number Two: 


My dear Children, — 

Christmas will soon be here. There are so many 
children to be remembered this year that I have de- 
cided to ask you to help me. I passed through your 
room the other night looking for the names of all the 
new children, and it made me very happy to find every- 
thing put away so nicely. That is why I have decided 
to let you be my helpers this year. 

Every morning you will find the directions on the 
board. Follow them until Christmas. 

Good-by, 
Santa Claus. 

After the opening exercises Miss Snow asked the 
children to read the letter aloud. (The new words 
were worked out by means of phonics.) 

A reply was developed by the children, which 
Miss Snow wrote on the board. The children copied 
it, and left the letters on the tops of the desks 
for Santa Claus to collect in the evening. 


O1 the first Monday of December the following 















































On Tuesday morning the children found a second 
letter from Santa Claus on the board: 
My dear Children, — 
How delighted [ was to find that you really wanted 
to help ‘‘Old Santa Claus.’’ Mrs. Santa Claus and I 
both thought your letters were lovely. Follow my di- 


rections carefully and we shall get along nicely. 2 
First of all I want you to help me spread the “‘ Spirit 
of Christmas. ’”’ 
Smile, smile, smile, and make all about you smile. 
We can work so much better when we are all happy. 
That is all for to-day. 


Your friend, 
Santa Claus. 





This was the letter found on the board on Wednes- 
day morning: 
My dear little Children, — 

Make a list of things which you think an old, old, 
old lady would like. You may draw them if you wish. 
I may work in your room some night, you leave it so 
nice and clean. 

Good-by, 
Santa Claus. 
























































On Thursday morning this was the letter the chil- 
dren found from Santa: 
Dear Children,— 

Your letters were fine yesterday. I am sure the 
old, old, old lady will be pleased. You may makea list 
of things to-day to give an old, old, old man. 

Santa Claus. 
On Friday morning a fifth letter was found from 
Santa which read as follows: 
Dear Number Two,— 

Some little children in New York do not know what 
to give their mothers for Christmas. Will you write 
to them about your surprise—the bulbs which you 
planted and which will bloom for Christmas? 

Your friend, 
Santa Claus. 
On Monday morning of the second week a sixth let- 
ter was found from Santa: 
My Dears,— 

This week I wish you would make some dominoes 
for some little children who have never had any. 
Make them of cardboard two inches square with dif- 
ferent combinations on them. Make the nines to- 
day. 

Santa. 
Santa’s seventh letter read as follows: 
Dear Children,— 

I like the dominoes you made with the crayolas. 

To-day you may make the eights. 
Your friend, 
Santa Claus. 


Froebel. 


This was Santa’s eighth letter: 
Dear Children, — 
Please make dominoes that show the different ways 
to make ten. 


AS ever, 
Santa. 
The ninth letter from Santa: 
My Dears,— 

‘To-day I hope you can finish those dominoes. Make 
those which are left. I am sure the little children 
will love the dominoes. 

Good-by, 


Santa Claus. 
The tenth letter from Santa: 
Dear Helpers, — 

Mrs. Santa Claus thinks you should have nice boxes 
for such pretty dominoes. Follow these directions and 
you will each have one. 

Santa. 


DIRECTIONS 


1, Cut papers one foot square. 
2. Fold so that two edges meet. Crease as in Fig. 1. 


(Continued on page 71) 

































































Little Civics for Little People 
What We All Share 
By Barbara Reid 


HE following sentences may be written on the 
T blackboard for a sight reading lesson, or the chil 
dren may copy them for a lesson in English. 

For handwork the children may construct booklets, 
copy the sentences on the pages, and make free-hand 
patriotic drawings with colored crayons to accompany 
the text. 

Our mother country has many beautiful places which 
she keeps for us all. 

There are wonderful parks, like the Yellowstone and 
the Yosemite. 

There are museums full of things that we want to 
see. 

There are places like Mount Vernon where George 
Washington lived. 

The museums are full of relics of our country’s 
history. 

They belong to us all. 
us. 

Each citizen can say, ‘‘They belong to me.’”’ 

It would be very mean for any one to take any of 
these things to keep for himself alone. 

That is worse than common thieving. 
all the rest of the citizens. 

Once a man tried to remove the newel post from the 
hall stairs at Mount Vernon. 

When he was prevented and severely rebuked, he 
said, ‘‘Why, I would pay for it!”’ 

He should have learned when he was a little citizen 
that money cannot buy relics which belong to all the 
citizens. 

He should have known that no one would care for a 
new post that had not been in the house when Wash- 
ington lived there; for even if it looked the same, it 
would not be a true relic. 

He was trying to steal a true relic which it was a 
selfish disgrace for any private citizen to have in his 
possession. 

Others have tried to get souvenirs like that. 

‘Tourists chipped off pieces of Plymouth Rock till the 
town had to put a fence around it. 

When the mast of the ‘‘Maine’’ was brought from 
Cuba, pieces of wood were cut from it by souvenir 
hunters until it was badly injured. 

The mast of the ‘‘ Maine’’ is now in Arlington Cem- 
etery. It would have been a more perfect relic if the 
selfish personsehad not stolen souvenirs from it. 

Washington Irving’s headstone has been so injured 
hy souvenir hunters it has had to be replaced several 
times. 

These are only a few of the thefts of souvenir 
hunters who do not understand the true meaning of 
patriotic protection of property which belongs to all 
the nation equally. 

l am resolved never to hold in my possession or to 
seek to secure a souvenir of anything which belongs 
to the whole nation equally. 

All good citizens will watch over the property that 
belongs equally to al! and will protect it from harm. 


Our country keeps them for 


It is robbing 


Christmas Snapshots 

By the Friendly Observer 
PLAYING SANTA CLAUS 
N an eighth grade room last year at Christmas the 
boys made a small wooden doll bed for every girl 
in the first grade room, and a substantial wooden 
pinwheel for every boy. The eighth grade girls made 
the bed clothes. The toys were brought in and ar- 
ranged while the little folk were out at 
recess. These gifts brought about a 
very friendly relation between the two 

rooms. 


HANDMADE PURSES FOR GIFTS 


A week before Christmas each child 
was supplied with two pieces of cloth 
four by eight inches in size, of pretty 
contrasting colors in poplin, silk, sateen, 
or serge, a needle and thread, half a 
yard of ribbon, and a snap fastener. 
The pieces of cloth were placed double 
and basted together, then the lower edges 
folded over to within two inches of the 
upper edges. The sides were sewed se- 
curely together; then the corners were 
cut off from the upper edge, which formed 
the flap, to make it pointed. The little 
purse was then ready for binding, which 
was done by sewing the ribbon over the 
cut edges, around the flap, the sides, and 
across the outer edge of the opening. 
The fastener was secured to the point of 
the flap and fastened to the lower part of 
the center of the purse. These little 
purses were sent to an orphans’ home. 
The teacher previously obtained the 
names of the small recipients and each 
child put a name and a greeting card 
into the purse she made; some added a 
wee coin. 
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A Doll’s Sweater 


HE little girls in the accompanying photographs 
T raveled out old sweaters and skating caps and 

knit dolls’ sweaters which they sold to their 
friends and made three dollars for the Red Cross. 


DIRECTIONS FOR MAKING A SWEATER 


For a doll twenty to twenty-four inches in height: 
Cast on 30 stitches on No. 5 needles. 

















Doll’s Sweater Made from a Raveled-Out Garment 





Dolls Dressed in the Sweaters 


Knit 26 rows. 
27th row: knit 10; bind off 10; knit 10. This leaves 


space for neck. 


Knit 10 rows like above. 
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37th row: knit 10, put on 2 stitches, leave space, 
put on 2 stitches, knit 10. 

38th row: knit 12, put on 6 stitches, knit 12. 

39th row: knit 30; knit 26 rows. 

This completes the body of the sweater; fold over 
and sew up the sides with worsted to within one and 
one-half inches of the top. 

Take up 18 stitches in space left for sleeves; knit 

0 rows. 

llth row: knit 16, bind off 2. 

12th row: knit 14, bind off 2 

138th row: knit 12. 

14th row: knit 12. 

Sew sleeves together. 


The $5000 Prize Code of Morals for Children 


HE National Institution for Moral Instruction at 
Washington received from a business man inter- 
ested in character training for children the sum 

of $5000 to be given as a prize for the best Children’s 
Morality Code. William J. Hutchins is the author of 
the prize code. 

On page 19 of this issue is given the third of a se- 
ries of patriotic window transparencies suggested by 
the Code. 

The following is a selection from the Code which 
may be written on the blackboard for pupils to learn 
to recite in concert during opening exercises. It will 
also make good copy for a patriotic booklet. 


THE CHILDREN’S CODE 


Boys and girls who are good Americans try to be- 
come strong and useful, that our country may become 
ever greater and better. Therefore they obey the 
laws of right living which the best Americans have 
always obeyed. 

The ninth law is 

The Law of Kindness 

The Good American is Kind. 

In America those who are of different races, colors, 
and conditions must live together. We are of many 
different sorts, but we are one great people. Every 
unkindness hurts the common life, every kindness 
helps the common life. Therefore: 

1, I will be kind in all my thoughts. I will bear 
no spites or grudges. I will not think myself above 
any other girl or hoy just because I am of a different, 
race or color or condition. I will never despise any- 
body. 

2. I will be kind in all my speech. 
sip nor will I speak unkindly of anyone. 
wound or heal. 

3. I will be kind in all my acts. I will not selfishly 
insist on having my own way. I will always be po- 
lite. Rude people are not good Americans. I will 
not trouble unnecessarily those who do work for me. 
I will do my best to prevent cruelty, and will give 
my best help to those who need it most. 

EDITOR’S NOTE: The Ninth Law is given this month because it 
carries with it the spirit of Christmas. In the future the remaining 
laws will be given in regular order. 


Stories for Opening Exercises 
By Edna S. Knapp 
A BATH-ROBE SANTA 


Somewhere in France 
December 26, 1917 


EAR Son Paul, 
D You are taking good care of Mother 
and Baby, aren’t you, while Daddy is ’way off 
where the fightingis? You know I have been wounded 
and have been in the hospital for quite a while. It is 
cold here and we had a white Christmas as we do at 
home. 

Some of the men in our hospital are able to go 
outdoor. Ican. I walk in the village every pleasant 
day and see a good many children. We 
are very good friends, these little French 
children and I. They are dear children, 
little Aimee and Gaston and Pierre, but so 
poor and cold. They told me they did not 
expect any presents at all. Noel could 
not afford to come to France this year. 

We soldiers who could get out decided 
that the American Santa must come in- 
stead. We put our money together to buy 
a cake of soap and a cake of chocolate 
for each boy and girl. We found some 
handkerchiefs and trinkets among our 
own things, too. 

We trimmed a regular Christmas tree 
and got up an entertainment like those 
we have at home. I was Santa Claus. 
The nurse sewed cotton onto my red bath- 
robe and made me some whiskers with 
more cotton. I stuck them on with 
collodion. 

The children were very happy! Little 
Aimee was so glad that she cried. Gaston 
thanked me for his ‘‘magnificent gifts.’’ 
I am sure we had more fun than they did. 

I wish you had been with us. You could 
show them how to play American games. 
They have many games that you would 
like to learn, too. 

With much love, 
Daddy. 


I will not gos- 
Words may 


(Continued on page 71) 
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Mother Goose Outline to Color 


Carbon or hectographed copies of this outline may be given to pupils to trace, color, and mount. The boy, who is brown-haired, wears a scarlet suit with 
white collar and cuffs. The dappled gray pony has a tan harness. The boy’s shoe and stocking are dark gray. Outline heavily. 





I had a little pony, — 


His name was Dapple Gray ; ~* 
I lent him to a lady ( {\y) 
To ride a mile away. Ge By 


She whipped him, she slashed him, 
She rode him through the mire ; 

I would not lend my pony now 
For all the lady’s hire. 














Duplicates of this page mailed to any address, post- 
paid, at 20 cents a dozen. No orders for less than 
one dozen, but if desired orders may be made up of 
an assortment of Mother Goose Outlines and the 
double page posters, as shown on pages 26 and 27, 
at the prices quoted for each. Both of these fea- 
tures appear in our pages every month. 





PesslSrecelJeaveland, 
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In Flanders’ Fields 


Many people think that of all the reams of poetry | 
brought forth by the war there has been nothing | 


to compare in thought and expression with “In 

Flanders’ Fields,”” by Lieutenant-Colonel John 

McCrae, of the Canadian Army Medical Corps, since 

dead at the front, 

In Flanders’ fields the poppies grow 

Between the crosses, row on row, 

That mark our place; and in the sky 

The larks, still bravely singing, fly, 

Searce heard amid the guns below. 

We are the dead. Short days ago 

We lived, felt dawn, saw sunset glow, 

Loved and were loved; and now we lie 
In Flanders’ fields. 


ake up our quarrel with the foe! 

To you, from failing hands, we throw 
The torch. Be yours to lift it high! 
if ye break faith with us who die, 


We shall not sleep, though poppies blow | 


In Flanders’ fields. 


In Flanders’ Fields: An Answer 


In Flanders’ fields the cannon boom, 
And fitful flashes Jight the gloom, 
While up above, like eagles, fly 
The fierce destroyers of the sky; 
With stains, the earth wherein you lie 
Is redder than the poppy bloom 

In Flanders’ fields. 


Sleep on, ye brave. The shrieking shell, 
The quaking trench, the stariled yell, 
The fury of the battle hell 
Shall wake you not, for all is well. 
Sleep peacefully, for all is well. 
Your flaming torch aloft we bear, 
With burning heart an oath we swear 
To keep the faith, to fight it through, 
To crush the foe, or sleep with you 
In Flanders’ fields. 
—C. B. Galbreath. 


Christ in Flanders 


We had forgotten You, or very nearly— 
You did not seem .to touch us very | 
nearly— 
Of course we thought about You now 
and then; 
Especially in any time of trouble— 
We knew that You were good in time of 
trouble— 
But we are very ordinary men. 


And there were always other things to 
think of— 
There's lots of things a man has got to 
think of— 
His work, his home, his pleasure, and 
his wife; 
And so we only thought of You on Sun- 


day— 
Sometimes, perhaps, not even on a Sun- 
day— 
Because there’s always lots to fill one’s | 
life. 
And, all the while, in street or lane or 
byway— 
In country lane, in city street, or by- 
way— 
You walked among us, and we did not 
see. 


Your feet were bleeding as You walked | 


our pavements— 


How did we miss Your Footprints on our | 


pavements?— 
Can there be other folk as blind as we? 


Now we remember; over here in Flan- 
ders— 
(It isn’t strange to think of You in 
Flanders)— 
This hideous warfare seems to make 
things clear. 


We never thought about You much in | 


England— 
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| But now that we are far away from Eng- ' 
land— 
We have no doubts, we know that You 
are here. 
| 
| You helped us pass the jest along the 
trenches—- 
Where, in cold blood, 
trenches— 
; You touched its ribaldry 
fine. 


we waited in the 


and made it 


You stood beside us in our pain and weak- | 


| ness-~ 
We’re glad to think You understand our | 
weakness— 
Somehow it seems to help us not to 


whine. 


We think about You kneeling in the Gar- 
| den— 
| Ah, God! the agony of that dread Gar- 
den— 
We know You prayed for us upon the 
cross. 
If anything could make us glad to bear 
it— 
’T would be the knowledge that You 
willed to bear it— 
Pain—death—the uttermost of human 
| loss. 


Though we forgot You—You will not for- 


get us- 
We feel so sure that You will not forget 
us— 
But stay with us until this dream is 
past. 
And so we ask for courage, strength, and 


Especially, I think, we ask for pardon— 
And that You ‘Il stand beside us to the 
last. 


—L. W. 


| Nellie’s Prayer 


It’s a month to-day since they brought 
me 
The news of my darling’s death; 
I knew what it meant when the neigh- 
bors 
Whispered under their breath; 
And one good motherly creature, 
Seeing my Nell at play, 
| Stooped down, with her eyelids stream- 
ing, 
| And kissed her and turned away. 
I knew that my Nell was an orphan 
| And I was a widowed wife, 
| That a soldier for Queen and country 
Had bravely given his life; 
That out on the field of battle, 
Under the far-off skies, 
He had thought of his absent dear ones 
With the film of death on his eyes. 


”? 


“<Spectator. 


| 
| pardon— 
| 
| in London 


| It was there in the evening paper, 
His name was among the dead— 
| We had won a glorious battle, 
And the enemy, beaten, fled. 
Then they counted the dead and wounded, 
| And found him among the slain; 
O God! had I known when we parted 
We were never to meet again! 


| I could n’t believe the story, 
I could n’t believe that he— 
My darling, my soldier husband— 
| Would never come back to me. 
| | had thought of him night and morning; 
' [had passed long nights on my knees 
| Praying that God would bring him 
Back to me over the seas. 


It all came back like a vision; 
I could hear the band as it played 
When the regiment marched to the sta- 
tion, 
And the noise that the people made 
As they shouted ‘‘Good Luck!'’ to the 
| soldiers, 


While the women, with ashen faces, 
Walked by the side in tears. | 


We walked by his side that morning, 
And Nellie was quite elate | 
ith the band and the crowd and the 
cheering— 
‘My Nellie was only eight. | 
She never thought of the danger; 
He had tried to make her gay 
And told her to take care of mother— 
He would n’t be long away. 


' He held her up at the station, 
Lifted her up to kiss, 
And then, with her arms flung round him, 
| Said to her, softly, this: 
‘‘Nellie, my pet, at bedtime, 
When you kneel at your mother’s knee 
To pray to the God who loves us, 
| Say a wee prayer for me. | 
| ‘I shall think of you in the twilight, 
| When the stars come out above, 
And fancy I see you kneeling 
With your blue eyes full of love, | 
| 
| 
IT 
| 


|W 








Breathing my name to Heaven; 

And if, as the good folks say, 
| God hears the prayers of the children, 
He’\l guard me while I’m away. 


‘‘He’ll guard me, and bring me safely 
Back, little Nell, to you: 

There ’s many a danger, darling, 
He ’ll have to help me through.’”’ 

And the child looked up at her father, 

| The tears in her pretty eyes; 

| There was something of shame in her 
manner— 

Something of sad surprise. 





‘*You need n’t have asked me, daddy, 
I always do that!’’ she said; 
‘Don't I pray for you and for mammy 
At night when I go to bed? 
God loves the little children, 
And answers their prayers, they say; 
I’m sure that you ’ll come back safely, 
I’ll ask in my prayers that you may.”’ 





| It’s only a month since they started. 
We thought when the regiment went 
That long ere the troops were landed 
The force of the war would be spent. 
And so IJ had taken courage, 
And looked on the bright side first, 
Though now and again | fretted, 
And sometimes feared the worst. 


‘They took little Nellie from me, 
Took her away for awhile; 
How could I hear her prattle, 
And watch her eager smile, 
As she counted the days till daddy 
Would be back from the foreign shore? 
How could I tell my darling 
She would see his face no more? 








| I was left alone with my sorrow— 
| Alone in my little room, 

| Where the evening shadows deepened 
Into the twilight gloom. 

I had heard the words they uttered, | 
| I had seen his name on the list; | 
| But I sat and peered through the dark- 

ness 
As a sailor peers through the mist; 


| 
| 
| I sat like a sleeper doubting 
If she dreams or is wide awake, 
| Till the truth came on me fiercely, 
And I thought that my heart would 
break. 
As I sat in the deepening gloaming 
The child canie back again, 
And I picked her up and kissed her 
While my tears ran down like rain. 


‘Why are you crying, mammy?”’ 
I only shook my head. 
‘*It ’s nothing, Nellie,’’ I whispered; 


And gave them three ringing cheers, | e 


| But the prayer was a cruel dagger 


| So a weary month went over, 














‘*Kiss me, and go to bed.’’ 
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*Let me say my prayers, mammy— 
Will you hear me say them now?”’ 

She prayed for her absent father; 

I listened, but God knows how. 


She prayed to the Lord to bring him, 
Safe and sound and well, 
| Back from the far-off country 
To mother and little Nell— 
| Prayed that, with her father lying 
In that far-off country, dead! 
“Now, father ’s safe till to-morrow,”’ 
She wispered, and went to bed. 


I had n’t the heart to tell her, 
So night after night she prayed, 
Just as she promised her father 
When the last good-bye he bade. 


‘To me as I sat and heard, 
And my heart was stabbed to bleeding 
With every childish word. 


Till at last my nerves gave way, 
And I told her to stop one evening, 

As she came to my knee to pray. 
My brain was turned with sorrow, 

I was wicked and weak and wild 

To speak as I spoke that evening, 

And shock the faith of a child. 


She heard what I said; then, sobbing, 
Broke from my knee and fled 
Up to her room, and I heard her 
Kneeling beside her bed. 
She prayed in her childish fashion, 
But her words were choked with tears— 
I had told her it was n’t always 
God the prayer of the children hears. 


She prayed that her absent father 
Might come back safe and well, 

From the perils of war and battle, 
To mother and little Nell. 

And, ere ever her prayer was finished, 
The door was opened wide, 

And my darling rushed towards me,— 
My darling who had died! 





I gave one ery and I fainted, 
And Nell ran down at the cry: 

*“‘They said God would n’t hear me,’’ 
She told him by-and-by. 

When the shock of the surprise was over 
We.knew what the miracle meant, 

‘here’d been a mistake in the bodies, 
And the news to the wrong wife sent. 


There were two of his name in the regi- 
ment— 
The other was killed, and when 
It came to making the list out 
An error was made in the men. 
Yet I think as I clasp my darling, 
Would he still be here to-day 
Had I shaken Nell’s simple tenet, 
‘God listens when children pray?’’ 
—George R. Sims 


Out in the Fields 


The little cares that fretted me, 
I lost them yesterday 

Among the fields above the seas, 
Among the winds at. play; 

Among the lowing of the herds, 
‘rhe rustling of the trees, 

Among the singing of the birds, 
The humming of the bees. 


The foolish fearsof what might happen,— 
[ cast them all away 

Among the clover-scented grass, 
Among the new-mown hay; 

Among the husking of the corn, 
Where drowsy poppies nod, 

Where ill thoughts die and good are born, 
Out in the fields with God. 


—Elizabeth Barrett Browning. 
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at the town hall,”’ explained Flip Flop to the 
cousins. ‘‘Can’t you come along, too, with us?”’ 

“We’d just love to,’’ cried the Cottontail 
cousins. ‘‘We never have Christmas Week Par- 
ties in the West Wood.”’ 

So they all went along together. © Hippity 
Hop took Mrs. Sereech Owl’s wing and the 
others looked out for the Screech Owl babies. 

But Christmas Week Party had not begun 
after all, because the Cricket band was. late. 

“T never enjoyed myself so much,” Mrs. 
Screech Owl told the Rabbity Buns. 

“We’re so glad we could go to the party with 
you,”’ said the Cottontail cousins. 

“And I’m so glad we kept our promise to 
wait,’ said Hippity Hop to Flip Flop. 
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The Christmas Week Party 


By Rebecca Deming Moore 


é6 Hl, don’t believe they ‘llever come,’ de- 
clared Hippity Hop. 

“We've been waiting such a long time,” 
sighed Flip Flop. 

“Tn afraid they ‘Il begin the Christinas Week 
Party without us,’? went on IHippity Hop. 

“And we’ll miss the game of blindman’s 
buff,’ complained Flip Flop. 

“And the carrot ice cream,’ added Hippity 
ILop. 

Mother and Daddy Rabbity Bun had gone 
over to the town hall early to help get ready 
for the Christmas Week Party. Hippity Hop 














This page when folded forms a booklet which may be given to children for a Sight Reading Lesson. 

























































Our readers are invited to contribute short helpful methods and devices to this department. 
Those desiring personal letters should enclose ten cents. 
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December Chat 

By Bertha E. Bush 
BLESSED Christmas to you each 
and all, as full of merriment as you 
can make it, for there is a blessing 
in making people merry—young people— 
and old peop!!—and middle-aged people. 


You make them all happy when you 
make the children happy, and it is a 
great thing to do. Oh, I know it is | 


wearying and _ nerve-distracting, 
directing of the gift-making by the un- 
skilled little fingers,—so much harder 
than to make a dozen times as many 


thin gs yourself,—the hours of practicing ; 


pieces and dialogues, the labor of deco- 
rating, yes, even the gladly-welecomed 
guests that crowd the room til] there is 
not a seat left to drop down in for the 
smallest restful moment. But it is work 
that pays. And—this is not a rule fora 
lazy teacher but for a wise one—be sure 
to have the children do every bit of it that 
they.can, for therein lies their great joy. 

It is a blessed thing to make even one 
child happy at Christmas. How much 
greater the blessing that is within the 
grasp of the teachers of our land! For 
only you have all the children. Each home 
has a few. The Sunday Schools each 
have certain groups. But the children 
who need Christmas cheer the most are 
most apt to be left out of it. The teacher 
in the public school alone has the chance 
to give it to them all. Ido not mean 
through gifts. Ofcourse it is impossible 
to give valuable gifts to one’s pupils in 
school, and even if the teacher could af- 
ford it, keepsakes would be better. But 
the Christmas spirit is greater than any 
gift. If you can impart that, you have 
given to the poorest a happiness that is 
the real thing. It is the spirit of love 
and helpfulness, and of thankfulness to 
the Father who sent to us all the great- 
est gift in the world at Christmas. That 
spirit will make the barest Christmas a 
joy, and the lack of it leaves the richest 
Christmas but a vexation and a weari- 
ness. 

There is one thing I want the members 
of this circle to note and remember for 
their own sakes. It is to write to order 
anything that is advertised in the maga- 
zine to the F.. A. Owen Publishing Co., 
Dansville, N. Y. Within the last month 
I have received orders almost daily for 
the little Ten Cent Plays for Patriotic 
Programs listed on our page in the Sep- 
tember Normal Instructor-Primary Plans. 
Every one had to be forwarded to the 
publishers. Please order from them. 
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Exchange 


The pupils of Canning Creek Rural 
School, R. R. 6, Council Grove, Kansas, 
would like to exchange Jetters with any 
other school. 

The fifth and seventh grade pupils of 
(Miss) Barbara Keusil, R. F. D. 1, Shel- 
byville, Ill., would like to exchange let- 
ters with the same grades in schools in 
| California and Massachusetts, and the 
Hawaiian, Philippine, and West Indian 
Islands. 


Letters 


Christmas Sand-Table from Washington 


After two weeks’ study concerning the 
story of the Christ, the children dis- 
cussed in detail the desert, camels, wise 
men, etc. Then they modeled camels 
and wise men from clay. From the as- 
sortment the three best were chosen and 
while still damp were painted with ordi- 
nary water colors and left to dry. Next 
the little townof Bethlehem was modeled, 
the church spires being coated with a 
wash of silver paint (tencent pans). As 
we happened to live in a pine woods dis- 
trict, the children broke off the tip ends 


lof the pine branches, cut the needles 





close, and stuck them into the sand as 
palm trees. The camels and the wise 
men were then sent traveling across the 
sands to the nestling town of Bethlehem, 
while a tiny silver star, hung on a slen- 
der thread, twinkled in every passing 
breath. Needless to say the effect de- 
lighted the children and the parents. — 
EDITH ROBERTSON, Washington. 


A Brief Program for Christmas 


The Christmas vacation came too near 
our Thanksgiving entertainment to per- 
mit of preparing along program. So we 
spent these three weeks in fashioning 
ornaments for a tree. The very young 
children made many yards of chains from 
holly paper, alternate pink and gray 
rings, red and green, and mixed colors. 
They cut the strips for busy. work and 
greatly enjoyed having a small paper dish 
of mucilage to paste them after their 
lessons had been carefully prepared. 
Older children made lanterns, baskets, 
and various little ornaments cut from tin- 
sel and from drawing paper tinted with 
water colors or wax crayons. No decora- 
tions were used except their own work, 
so that when the parents saw the tree, 
it would represent the work of the school 
alone. They all worked at a specified 
hour when their lessons were faithfully 
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Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club 


Accepted contributions are paid for in the month of publi- 
Unavailable manuscripts will be returned if sufficient postage is sent, otherwise they 
Address communications for this department to (Miss) Bertha E. Bush, Franklin, Nebr. 


done, and no period in the term registered 
better class work with the reward of that 
playtime in prospect. 

We decided to celebrate on the Friday 
before institute vacation, that being a 
week before Christmas time. At the 
beginning of this week, the eighth grade 
boys brought inatree. It was six inches 
in diameter and more than reached to 
the ceiling, its branches spreading out 
and completely filling a corner of the 
room. We began to trim it at once, and 
as new work was ready, it was added, 
so that the delight of decorating the tree 
was scattered all the way down that 
week, with something new to be seen 
each day. When Friday came the tree 
stood all covered, a wonderfully beauti- 
ful sight. 

At three o’clock on Friday we lighted 
a row of tiny candles placed the entire 
distance along the front edge of a table 
desk, and heaped back of them the pu- 
pils’ gifts for one another, all neatly 
wrapped and labeled. Then the window 
blinds were drawn and in the soft light 
of the candles, a tiny Santa Claus, six 
years of age, and in costume, came out 
with a pack on his back and a basket in 
his hands, and recited a few lines: 


‘*T guess you know I’m Santa Claus, 
I came from far away 

To wish you many happy things 
Because of Christmas Day.’ 

Then a tiny six-year-old girl came from 
behind the curtain we had placed across 
a small corner of the room and took her 
place with Santa Claus. She wore large 
glasses and was dressed in a long red 
coat with white fur trimming and a hat 
to match. Santa greeted her coming 
with, ‘‘This is Mrs. Santa Claus,’’ and 
then the girl recited: 


‘IT used to spend my time at home 
With the fairies and the elves, 
A-heaping Christmas toys all high 
Upon the palace shelves. 

But the world has got so big / 
Since first he went about, 

That Santa needs me now 

To sort of help him out.’’ 


Then they walked down the aisles dis- 
tributing the contents of the pack and the 
basket—large pop corn balls wrapped in 
waxed paper and pure chocolate candy in 
waxed paper pokes, tied with red and 
green ribbon. Then an eighth grade boy 
read the names on the gifts and the 
little Santa and Mrs. Santa delivered 
them. Last of all we sang a Christmas 
song.—MAUDE ALICE JOHNSTON, Penn- 
sylvania. 
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Christmas in an Oregon School 


We made postcard pictures of the 
schoolhouse and the children to send out 
for invitations to the patrons of theschool. 
On the reverse of the cards we wrote, 


‘“*We wish you-alls would come and play 
With we-alls on the next Friday; 

At our schoolhouse, at half-past one, 
Will begin the mostest fun; 

Be sure you don’t forget the date, 

And do try not to be too late.’’ 


As there were firs in the forest about 
the schoolhouse, we secured a beautiful 
little tree which we decorated with home- 
made ornaments, such as crystallized fir 
and pine cones, and wire and other forms 
crystallized; also the traditional bits of 
cotton covered with frost. We also 
banked the tree with moss decorated 
similarly. 

We decided to put on the tree only such 
articles as the pupils had made for par- 
ents or friends at school. Among these 
gifts were booklets of school work, draw- 
ings, and sewed and woven articles. The 
teacher’s gifts to the pupils were con- 
cealed in a huge Jack Horner pie con- 
structed in a dishpan. The gifts were 
arranged in the pan, a red or green rib- 
bon being attached to each and allowed 
to droop a few inches over the edge of 
the pan. The end of each ribbon had a 
ecard attached bearing a pupil's name. 
The top of the pie was covered with a 
piece of muslin glued to a hoop that fit- 
ted into the pan. The top had been 
marked in imitation of a cut pie baked 
a delicate brown, and looked delicious. 

We also placed a table in one corner of 
the room and upon it arranged shingle 
trays covered with paper napkins of holly 
design. Upon these we piled pop corn 
balls and apples to be served to the 
guests and the school after the general 
program. These arrangements were all 
completed beforehand, and as the guests 
arrived they were welcomed and led to 
seats by pupils chosen for that duty. 

Promptly at half past one the window 
shades were lowered, and the lamps, con- 
cealed in globes of red and green paper 
with a vent at the top, were lighted. 

The program, which included a drama- 
tization of the Ruggles’s Christmas 
party, from Kate Douglas Wiggin’s story, 
was given, the pifts distributed from the 
tree, Jack Horner’s pie divested of its 
plums, and the apples and pop corn balls 
passed, after which all departed declaring 
that they had had ‘‘ the best time ever.’ 
OREGONIAN. 

(Continued on page 52) 
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Pictures for Pupils to Use in Picture Study Lessons 


(See ‘‘The Madonna’’ on pages 32 and 33 of this issue.) ‘ 
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These small copies of this beautiful picture may be used in many ways in Picture Study Booklets or in the decoration 
of Christmas Gifts. As a special feature, we provided two pages of these this month. 











Christmas in a Rural School 


About three weeks before Christmas 
we started preparing a Christmas pro- 
gram of songs, pieces and dialogues, 
choosing those that might be used as 
language lessons. 

Our tree was made by tying pine 
branches to an ash tree. Besides the 
trimmings which we bought, the room 
was decorated with pine twigs and pic- 
tures of Santa Claus drawn and colored 
by the pupils, and with paper stars, 
also made by the pupils, strung on strings 
across the room. 

The pupils took great delight in mak- 
ing presents for their parents. ‘Ihe 
larger girls made handkerchiefs with cro- 
cheting around the edge for their moth- 
ers. The smaller girls and boys made 
match scratchers. The boys made comb 
cases and match holders. 

Each pupil drew the name of another 
pupil and bought a small present for the 
one whose name he drew. 

The entertainment was held in the 
afternoon. During the program the room 
was darkened, and light was furnished 
vy candles placed on the teacher’s desk. 

Invitations were made and sent to the 
patrons. 

To the children’s great delight 
Santa, so shining and so bright, 
Came—not with jingle of bells, 
Not with reindeer fleet, 

But in a Buick neat, 

With a very delicious treat, 

For old and young alike.”’ 


‘Preparation for Christmas’’ made an 
excellent theme for the composition 
classes.—IVEN ROBINSON, Nebraska. 


Suggestions for Gifts 


Rattle for the Baby: Procure the 
round cartons narrow ribbon is wound 
upon. Paste a piece of flowered ribbon 
over each flat surface. Overcast on a 
piece of narrow ribbon to cover up the 
edges of the ones pasted on, making a bow 
to finishit. Witha long darning needle 
and strong double thread start under the 
bow, and fasten on a bell. Put the 
needle through to where the next bell is 
wanted. Threeor four bells are enough. 

Match Scratcher : Use the colored pic- 
tures of houses often found in catalogues 
to advertise paint. If possible find one 
with a front door in the center of the 
picture. Cut a piece of sandpaper for a 
sidewalk making it much wider near the 
bottom. Paste the house on pretty paper 
or cardboard and the walk beneath. With 
a red ribbon hanger, a neat gift is simply 
made. 

Spectacle Cleaner: Use leather from 
old memorandum or pocket books. Cut 
a piece the shapeof ahood. From cham- 
ois skin cut slightly smaller ones. Where 
the neck would come, fold and cut nar- 
row slits through which bright ribbon is 
drawn and put around the ‘‘neck’’ and 
tied under the ‘‘chin.’’ 

Other uses for scraps of leather: Pen- 
wipers are always useful, and may have 
pieces shaped like a bell, star, stocking, 
tree, etc., as a covering. 

Two oblong pieces overcast together 
on three sides and supplied with a ribbon 
hanger make acceptable scissors holders. 
If sewed down the center, they may be 
used for pencil pockets to hang on the 
side of the desk, doing away with the 
noisy pencil-box or a search through the 
desk when a pencil is wanted. 

If the pieces of leather are large 
enough, dainty blotter covers can be 
made, decorated with painting or Christ 
mas seals and pictures. 

Two fair-sized pieces strongly 
cast together make a hean hag 
will not wear out soon. 

Cardboard covered with leather makes 
nice covers for needle-cases, small al- 
bums, and books, and posteard and whisk- 
broom holders. 

Photograph Frame of Walnut Shells: 
On a very heavy piece of pasteboard or 
light wood draw twocircles. Todo this, 
tie a string to your pencil as near the 
point as possible. Now with your finger 
nail hold the string steady four inches 
from the pencil and make a complete 
circle. Using the same point as a cen- 
ter, make a circle with the string two 


over- 
that 


| inches from the pencil. 
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Cut out the 
| circles leaving a round frame. Cover 
this with red paper. Rub the flat side 
of several English walnut shells that are 
the same size and color on sandpaper, 
and then glue to the circle. Fasten an- 
other circle that does not have the center 
cut out, behind the first one to hold the 
picture. Punch two holes near the top 
and suspend by a pretty red ribbon. 

If wood is used, do not cover the frame 
but glue on the nuts and then varnish 
nuts and all. If you have gold paint, it 
can be made still more attractive. 

Simple Doll Hammock: Secure a 
piece of muslin or colored goods of any 
kind, just so it is strong, three inches 
longer than your doll and half as wide as 
long. Hem the sides neatly. Cut four 
strips of heavy cardboard three-fourths 
of an inch wide and as long as the 
hemmed hammock is wide. Witha punch 
make four holes in each one. Lay one 
strip near each end on the wrong side of 
the cloth, and the other strips heside 
them. Pastein position. Fold the ends 
so the strips touch each other. With 
colored string sew each opening to a ring, 
sewing through the holes previously 
made. If the edges are made tighter 
than the central part, dolly will not fall 
out.—A FAR WESTERN TEACHER. 


Two New Suggestions 


The last few days before the Christ- 
mas program are usually nerve-racking 
ones in the primary room. The children 
are so excited over the ‘‘pieces’’ and 
‘‘presents’’ and vacation that it is al- 
most impossible to keep order. Last 
year I fastened a large branch of a 
spruce tree in one of the front corners of 
the room and trimmed it with pop corn, 
red crepe paper, and a few tinsel orna- 
ments. When the children began to get 
disorderly, I would place four or five 
lighted candles on the branch, and when- 
ever I was obliged to speak to a child in 
correction I blew out a candle. It was a 
great help in keeping the children quiet. 

Did you ever try drawing just the trunk 
and branches of a Christmas tree on a 
sheet of nine-by-twelve drawing paper 
with brown crayola and let the little 
ones put on all the tiny green needles 
and trim the tree with candles, balls, 
etc? ‘lhey love to doit.—LAuRA M. 
ROACH, Wisconsin. 


— December Bla lackboard Calendar _ 








Eight Gifts 


Number One in the photograph is a cal- | 
endar made of a piece of construction 
paper 4"x9", on which is pasted Christ- 
mas pictures and a calendar pad, and 
tied with silver cord. 

Number Two is a match scratcher and 








holder. Take a piece of black construc- 
tion paper 6"x9". On this place a piece 
of red construction paper 5"x8’. On 
this paste a cat cut from black emery 
paper. The holder is made from a quar- 
ter of acircle whose radius is five inches. 
This was folded as shown in the picture 
and pasted below the cat. A red cord 
was used to hang them. 

Number Three is a memorandum pad 
calendar. Cut from red paper an oblong 
8’x4". Fold over 24” at the top and 
place the top of a thin pad of paper under 
the turned-down flap and fasten by means 
of paper fasteners. Paste a calendar on 
the turned-down flap. ‘lie with a piece 
of white ribbon. 

Number Four is a calendar and stamp 
case. Take a piece of dark green paper 
10" long and 44” wide. Fold in two; open 
and then fold each outer edge to the mid- 
dle fold. The two outside sections are 
to be fitted one over the other and se- 
cured by paper fasteners placed in each 


if What is the thought of Christmas? 
Givino. 

What is the heart of Christmas? 
Loving. | 
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of the four corners. This forms a tri- 
‘angle. Before fastening, the case should 
be decorated with a calendar pad pasted 
on one side in the section nearest the 
middle fold, and on the other side a nar- 
row strip for holding postage. This sec- 
ond strip, 44” long and 2” wide, is to be 
folded in its length once, and one section 
slipped under and concealed when the 
two outside sections of the long strip are 
fastened for the base. The other part 
coming up on the outside is fastened at 
the two upper corners by Christmas 
seals, thus forming a pocket for stamps. 

Number Five is a work basket. We 
secured wall paper sample books and 
selected paper of cretonne appearance. 
We covered the foundation made of light 
weight cardboard on both sides with this. 
Then we fastened the corners together 
with ribbon of harmonizing color. The 
bottoms of the baskets were 5” square 
and the sides 34” high with the corners 
rounded off. These were strong and very 
useful. 

Numbers Six and Seven area Jumping 
Teddy Bear and a Santa Claus made from 
patterns found in the Normal Instructor- 
Primary Plans. 

Number Eight is a bookmark. This 
bookmark can easily be made by little 
children. Cut from red paper an oblong 
5’x14".. Cut from white paper another 
oblong 44”x1". Paste the white oblong 
on the red oblong. Paste one end of a 
piece of number two ribbon under the 
top of the white oblong. On the other 
end of the red ribbon paste a Santa Claus 
seal.—MYRTLE GAMBLE, Wisconsin. 


‘ A South Dakota Schoolroom 


Last Christmas my decorations were 
simple but very pretty. ‘The primary 
children cut out red and green bells and 
strung them alternately. In the center 
of the room was a large red bell around 
which there was a barrel hoop wound 
with green crepe paper to represent 
leaves. ‘Tied to this hoop were stars of 
all sizes, covered with silver paper, on 
threads of all lengths. These stars moved 
and shone in the light. From this hoop, 
strings of red and green bells extended 
to corners of the room. 

We made a stage in front. On the 
black curtains which hung in front of the 
stage we basted words made from red 
cotton which read: ‘*Peace on Earth; 
Good Will to Men.”’ 

The blackboard was at the back of the 
stage. We decided that it looked too 
bare, so I drew a picture of the three 
wise men at one end, and the shepherds 
at the other, all looking toward the Star. 
The children helped me color it with col- 
ored crayons and they were very proud 

of it. 

My sewing class made many useful 
things for Christmas. The older girls 
made dresser covers, hemstitched and 
embroidered, and handkerchiefs with 
crocheted edges, or merely hemstitched. 
The younger girls made button bags, 
with ‘‘Button, button, who’s got a but- 
ton’’ sewed in cross-stitch, We bought 
black and white gingham and sewed with 
red, yellow, bright green and purple 
thread. Some of the girls made string 
bags incross-stitch. One little girl made 
a doll quilt from the scraps of her dresses. 

A great deal of raffia work was done. 
The older girls made handkerchief boxes 
of natural color raffia trimmed with the 
bright red and green. The little girls 
made twine bags of raffia lined with 
bright colored silk. They also made pic- 
ture frames and napkin rings. 

I have only two little boys, but they 
were busy. They made match scratchers 
out of cigar-box wood with fancy sand- 
paper figures on them. One of the boys 
made a collar box of natural color raffia 
with red and green trimming. 

In addition to these,many pretty Christ- 
mas booklets mere made, using Perry 
pictures. The primary children made 
blotters cut in the shape of a holly leaf. 
The top blotter-was white or gray, cut 
like the leaf and colored green with dark 
veins running through it. ‘‘A Merry 
Christmas’’ was then colored on the top. 
The bottom blotter was pink or blue.— 
M. S. H., South Dakota. 


(Continued on page 56) 
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Pictures for Pupils to Use in Picture Study Lessons 


(See “The Madonna’’ on pages 82 and 33 of this issue.) 





















































Copyrighted, Cosmopolitan Print Department, New York City 


These small copies of this beautiful picture may be used in many ways in Picture Study Booklets or in the decoration 
of Christmas Gifts. As a special feature, we provided two pages of these this month. 
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In a Tennessee Rural School 


We had some odds and ends and much, 
oh, much of the Christmas spirit in our 
hearts. The boys and girls and | brought 
our simple contributions from home and 
went to work with a will. 

I had a tittle box of water colors and ] 
purchased passe partout. Then we made 
a few really nice sketches and hound 
them—without glass. The girls who had 
learned to crochet and knit made hand- 
kerchiefs from left-over pieces of linen 
and lawn and edged them. Several of 
the larger boys made picture frames 
from wood sawed and planed by their 
ownhands. The little children made pic- 
ture books from an old window shade by 
cutting rectangular pieces and stitching 
down the middle of several placed one 
upon another. We made one braided rug 
for the schoolhouse. 

On Christmas Eve we all gathered at 
the little schoolhouse dressed for a ride. 
One of the big boys had brought his team 
and we went ona holly hunt. About a 
mile away Teacher pulled out a big bag 
of candy from under the seat and passed 
it around. When wecame home we dec- 
orated. Then the folks began to gather. 
We gave alittle program and at its close 
old Santa appeared and distributed the 
gifts.—May Justus, Tennessee. 


A Jolly Occasion 


I teach ina rural school and have nine- 
teen pupils of various ages. The day 
after Thanksgiving I began to make 
plans for a Christmas entertainment. 

The children used white drawing paper 
and made folders. ‘they put colored 
Christmas pictures on the front. Invita- 
tions were written and taken to the 
parents. 

For each mother we made a calendar. 
To make these the children used colored 
drawing papers, postcards, and calendar 
pads. For each father was made a blot- 
ter like the one shown in the December, 
1916, issue of Normal Instructor-Primary 
Plans. These gifts were distributed on 
the day of the entertainment. 

A week before the day the children’s 
names were written on slips of paper. 
Each child drew a name. Each one found 
a present for the one whose name he had 
drawn. 

For these presents we covered a large 
dishpan with brown paper. The gifts 
were well wrapped. Long strings with 
the names of the recipients attached to 
the ends were tied around them. Then 
they were carefully placed in the pan. 
A large round piece of brown paper, 
a holly wreath and cedar twigs were 
placed on top of them. The pan was 
placed on a table with the name ecards 
lying around. ‘his represented a ‘‘ Jack 
Horner Pie.’’ At the end of our program 
the children one by one came to the front 
and drew from the pie their ‘‘plums.’’ 
These were opened immediately, that all 
might see the gifts. The little folk re- 
cited ‘‘Little Jack Horner.’’ 

Our decorations were just what I had 
on hand and what the children brought. 
On our white curtains we pinned small 
pine branches. Crepe paper, cedar, 
bells, a large tinsel star, and a poinsettia 
were used. Little time was spent on dec- 
orating but the schoolroom looked at- 
tractive and rather homelike. 

The program consisted of Bible read- 
ings, speeches, two dialogues, and a 
song. Four children of the district, too 
young to go to school, gave speeches. 
One little boy, three years old, sang a 
song. These of course pleased all. <A 
speech of welcome was given by the 
seven youngest children. 

After the last song was sung the door 
opened and Santa Claus appeared. He 
wore a false face and a redcap. His 
suit had been made from an old white 
duck coat dyed red and trimmed with 
cotton bands with tinsel in the cotton. 
Large pockets were filled to overflowing 
with ‘‘goodies.’’ He carried a sack 
over his back. He also had with him a 
basket filled with gifts others had 
brought, and a bucket of candy, which 
he passed to the visitors. The sack held 
my treat for the children. These things 
were distributed by Santa and two boys. 
The little children were greatly sur- 
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Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club —continued from Page 54 


prised and the grown-ups were delighted | 
typical Santa | 


and amused. A fat, jolly, 

Claus man acted for us. 
Then came the Jack Horner pie and | 

next dismissal.—VIVA WILSON, Indiana. 


A Christmas Minstrel Show 


Oh, can it be dear Santa Claus 
A-coming down our way? 


Just as these last words were said, in 


| walked Santa Claus carrying on one arm 





| had arranged this part of the program 


a bucket filled with sacks of candy and 
on the other a large sack of oranges. I 


I procured some up-to-date minstrel | without the children’s knowledge. To 
jokes which I rearranged to hit local | say they were surprised is not enough. 
people. Next I taught the following | They could do nothing but stare until 
songs: ‘‘Chee’ Up, My Honey,’’ ‘*Pop | Santa went to the front of the room and 
Corn,’’ ‘‘Christmas All Over the Coun- | howed to them; then such clapping you 


to the tune of ‘‘My Bonnie,”’ and | 
to the tune of ‘‘Rally 
round the Flag.’’ I had all the 
of the class learn the songs. Then I se- 
lected nine of the best singers to take 
part. 

My middle-man, or interlocutor, was 
dressed as Santa Claus. He was im- 
pressed with the fact that on him de- 
pended the success of the show. The oth- 
ers were matched up in couples; four 
boys had to take girls’ parts. 

For costumes I procured cambric of 
bright colors and made evening suits for 
the boys and evening dresses for the 
girls. The wigs I made from an old 
curled-hair pillow, sewing the bits of 
curled hair on the tops of stockings. For 
the girls a pug or braid attachment was 
added and decorated with ribbon that 
matched costumes. All wore black gloves 
and white steckings and black slippers 
decorated with buckles made of card- 
board and silvered over. 

From a local fruit dealer I secured 
some cork such as Malaga grapes come 
packed in. This I burnt and mixed with 
water for blackening faces, necks, and 
ears. 

The two end men had the jokes and 
bones, while next to them came the two 
girls with tambourines. The bones and 
tambourines were used in all thechoruses. 
As our part of the program was kept a 
secret, you can imagine the surprise of 
our audience. After the songs and the 
jokes we danced a Virginia reel, the 
couples “eake-walking’’ off stage.— LILIAN 
C. HOWARD, Massachusetts. 


try”’ 
‘‘Santa Claus’’ 


An Effective Program 


We planned to have a short program 
last year on the Friday before Christ- 
mas. We got most of our material from 
the December numbers of Normal In- 
structor-Primary Plans. 

The children were willing workers, so 
it took us but a week to get ready. Each 
child was given a part, so that none 
would feel slighted. The last recitation 
on the program was the one entitled 
‘“*Santa.’’ It ends like this: 

**Hush! Listen! Seems to me I hear 

Just now a speeding sleigh. 

(Here sleigh bells were rung by some- 
one stationed for the purpose in the hall- 
way.) 


boys | 


| 
| 





never heard. 

After Santa had distributed the candy 
and oranges among the children he 
started to leave. I had planned to have 
the children sing a song so he might 
have time to escape. We sang ‘‘Good 
Night, Ladies,’’ changing the words to 
‘*Good-by, Friends.’’ The patrons of the 
school who were there expressed their 
appreciation of the afternoon.—Iva J 
CRISP, Oregon. 


Easily Arranged Scene 


An effective number on a Christmas 
program is to show a fireplace (made of 
pasteboard or thinstrips of wood). Four 
or five small children come in dressed 
for bed, in nightgowns and pajamas. 
They each carry a stocking, which they 
hang up in the fireplace. 

Then they turn to the audience and 
sing a little Christmas lullaby. Luther’s 
‘*Cradle Hymn,’’ beginning ‘‘Away ina 
manger,’’ is very appropriate and it is 
well known to most primary children. -— 
MAUDE M. GRANT, Michigan. 


Gifts for the Mothers 


Last Christmas we made recipe books 
for the mothers, using colored paper for 
the covers and decorating with original 
designs. Inside we placed four envel- 
opes labeled ‘‘Meats,’’ ‘‘ Vegetables,’’ 
‘‘Salads,’’ and ‘‘Desserts.’’ We tied 
them with ribbons.—E. A., Nebraska. 


Christmas Gifts from Spools 


Spools of assorted shapes and sizes 
were used last year by the boys in 
‘‘Happy School’? to make gifts for 
father, mother, or relatives. 

A candlestick for mother was made 
by mounting a small silk thread spool 
upon the end of a large*ribbon spool and 
then mounting the ribbon spool upon a 
small square block about one-inch wider 
each way than the diameter of the spool 
end. Fasten the small spool to the end 
of the large spool with a short piece of 
pencil. Coat this piece, then push it 
through the hole in the small spool down 


into the hole in the large spool, allowing ! 


it to project above the top of the short 
spool about one-half-inch. A hole just 
large enough for this peg to fit in snugly 
must be cut in the end of the candle. 


Heat the top of the pencil to make the | 
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on page 60 of this magazine. 
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“HOW I DID IT” 


s ibew is the title of a new book which we recently published 
6S err which contains more than 700 of the most clever and 
helpful devices that have appeared in the ‘‘Teachers’ 


Help-One-Another Club’’ department. 
this book together with a list of the topics treated will be found 


Although “How I Did It” has been published only a short 
time, many thousands of copies have already been sold and we 
expect during the present school year to realize our ambition 
of placing a copy of this very usable book in the hands of every 
wide-awake, progressive teacher in the country. 

The price of the book, substantially bound in limp cloth covers, is only 
50 cents per copy and it is sold under an absolute guarantee that if after 
using it in her school for one month, the teacher is not satisfied with it we 
will at once refund the purchase price and send postage for its return. 

Do not put off ordering a copy of this book until so late in the school 
year that you will have very little opportunity to utilize the splendid 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., DANSVILLE, 


A full description of 
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N. Y. 
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candle adhere to the wood. A _ brow. 
stain gives a pretty finish. 

A small desk calendar for father re- 
quires a small calendar pad, a block upon 
which to mount the pad, and two short 
silk thread spools. Nail the spools fast 
to the lower edge of the block and tack 
on the calendar.—PUERA B. ROBISON, 
Pennsylvania. 


When There Is No Holly 


In a great many localities it is almost 
impossible to secure holly for Christmas 
decorations without buying it. But you 
can make very pretty and serviceable 
holly decorations from rather stiff green 
paper that will serve almost as well. The 
work of making these is not at all dif- 
ficult,.and you can make not only wreaths 
but long festoons to fit any part of the 
home or hall. 


B 


Qe. 
The best paper is that which is green 
on both sides, especially for festoons, as 


they will turn about and show the white. 


side, which spoils the illusion of holly. 
Each leaf should be four inches long and 
two inches wide. By folding along strip 
of the paper, cut ina two-inch width, and 
marking off four-inch lengths, you can 
easily cut these leaves out and they will 
be of equal form and size on each side. 
It really does not matter if one leaf isa 
trifle longer or ‘‘fatter’’ or ‘‘thinner’’ 
than another, because all real holly leaves 
are not of equal size, and this slight dif- 
ference adds to the naturalness. 

Now look at the diagram. The bottom 
side of A is where the paper is folded. 
Begin with your scissors at E and cut to 
F, to G, to H, to K. Then, before un- 
folding, cut as indicated by the curve, 
making sure you do not cut clear through 
to the bottom or folded edge. Unfold 
this and you will have a holly leaf, as at 
B, with a ‘‘tongue’’ in it. To make the 
chain of leaves, slip the tongue of one 
leaf through the hole in another leaf. 
This will lock the two leaves together. 
Just repeat this and you can make as 
long a chain as you wish. They will swing 
around and form wreathes without tear- 
ing, they may be festooned over a tree, 
from a chandelier to each corner of the 
room, over mantels, stair banisters, and 
anywhere else. Look at C to see how 
they go together.—M. C., New York. 


A Pleasant Program 


Our schoolroom was very attractive at 
Christmas time last year. For decora- 
tions we used paper chains, bells and 
stars made by the children in busy work 
periods. The chains were hung in the 
windows and the stars and bells were 
suspended from them. Also I bought 
one roll of red crepe paper and a large 
red paper bell. Crinkled strips of paper 
were draped over the doorways and from 
corner to corner. Early in the fall the 
children had brought branches of bitter- 
sweet which showed to advantage now. 

The blackboards were decorated with 
Christmas trees, candles, Santas, and 
posters, all made by the children. 

The tree was trimmed entirely with 
paper trimmings, except for pop corn 
balls, which I bought. These trimmings 
consisted of paper chains made in differ- 
ent ways, candy boxes made and deco- 
rated by the children, and some striking 
jack-o’-lanterns made in October. 

The day before the exercises the chil- 
dren made little booklets as invitations. 
I found the pattern in ‘‘Practical Meth- 
ods, Aids, and. Devices’’ in the spelling 
chapter. Our program consisted of songs, 
recitations, and a very successful play 
entitled ‘‘When Santa Calls the Roll,’’ 
in ‘‘Pieces and Plays for Christmas 
Days.’’—Lipa H. Wo.LcoTT, New Jersey. 


(Continued on page 58) 
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Columbia School Grafonola 
with Pushmobile 
Doors fitted with lock and key. 
Seven shelves for records. 
Reproducer, winding crank, and turn- 
table may be locked in pushmobile. 
Either Oak or Mahogany. 





The Grafonola spreads Christmas happiness 





Children are Merry 


with Columbia Grafonolas 
and Columbia Records 


Christmas day is the gladdest day in all the 
On that first Christmas day the angels 
sang for joy, and the stars flashed forth their 
brightest lights. All over the world, since that 
first day, boys and girls each year carol out the 
glad refrains, singing the old, old songs of long 
ago and mingling with those of more modern 


traying all ideas of 


A-2392 § Medley of Christmas Carols, Part I] .......... 

10 inch, 85¢ | Medley of Christmas Carols, Part II ......... 
A-5424 1 Nazareth (Gounod)........0045- 

12 inch, $1.25 (| The Messiah! And the Giory of The Lord (Hande/) Columbia Oratorio Chorus 
A-2104 § Oh, Come All Ye Faithful (Adeste Fideles)...... 

10 inch, 85c | Hark! The Herald Angels Sing (Mendelssohn).......... 


§ Christmas Chimes ( Vanders/oot) 
( Cathedral Chimes (Arnold & Brown). 


A-2644 
10 inch, 85c 


Music Moods Bulletin and other Columbia Edu- 
cational Literature, as shown in the coupon, will 
be sent to you free of charge. Cut the coupon, 
fill in name and address, and mail to 


Educational Department 


COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE COMPANY 


WOOLWORTH BUILDING, NEW YORK 
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and merriment through all the schools and 
homes, for there are Columbia Records _por- 


atmosphere: the old secular Yule songs, the 
Oratorio, the Christmas Chimes, Orchestral se- 
lections of Toy Parades and Toy Instrument 
Symphonies, old songs and opera selections— 
whatever is desired for the school and for each 
member of the family. 


Frank Croxton and Columbia Mixed Chorus 


.. | Prince’s Orchestra 
.. ) Chimes by Howard Kopp 


Columbia 


School Grafonola 





















the Christmas spirit and 


Columbia Quartette 


! Columbia Mixed 
Quartette 





Clip this coupon and mail today 


COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE COMPANY 

Educational Department H 
Woolworth Building, New York City 
Please send the following literature: 

(Check subject desired) 

School Grafonola Catalog 0 
Music Appreciation Records O 
“Music Moods" Bulletin O 
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Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club 


(Continued from page 56) 
A Community Christmas Problem 


This little house was made by a seventh 
grade boy. It contains four rooms, a 
kitchen, living-room, parlor, and bed- 
room. Each room is furnished with arti- 
cles made by the fifth and sixth grades. 
Most of the furniture is made of wood. 
The wall paper, curtains, rugs, etc., were 
stenciled, designed, and put into place by 
the seventh and eighth grade pupils. 











Since the windows and doors are very | 


small, 
so that they may be opened, thus allow- 
ing an opportunity to see the interior. 

The house with its contents was one of 
the greatest attractions at our exhibit. 

THOMAS M. KENNEDY, Illinois. 

Would n't this little house make a fine community 
Christmas problem for some school of pupils who 
want to do something to celebrate Christmas and 
yet feel too old to make such gifts as the little folk 
A doll house like this, made by older pupils 
would carry the 
pupils a 
} 


make ? 
to give joy to younger pupils, 
Christmas spirit and also pwive the older 
seood experience in homemaking.~—B. EF. B. 


A White Christmas 


A white Christmas program very 
etfective. Last year the girls wore white 
dresses and big’ white hair bows, and the 
hoys wore white waists. 

We decorated the room and windows 
with strips of white tissue crepe and 
white bells. The trees were washed in 
a strong solutton of alum to reflect the 
candle light. We built an arch of ever- 
vreen between the two trees and hung 
portions of strung popcorn fromit. The 
trees, arch, and floor were covered with 
cotton and ‘‘flitter,’’ which gave a very 
frosty appearance. The speakers took 
their stand behind the drawn portieres. 

The program consisted of Christmas 
earols, sung by the older girls in white 
Grecian draperies, motion songs, drills, 
and a little playlet. 


is 


the ends of the house are made | 
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little gifts which had been made for them 
by the boys and girls of the district. 
Then followed a most appetizing lunch, 
served by the pupils, who had borne the 
responsibility of the affair equally with 
the teacher. All left the schoolroom 
with their hearts full of peace and good 
will.—MARION J. BILLS, New York. 


Junior Red Cross Aid for Belgians 


There is nothing quite so welcome to 
the thinly clad Belgian children as a 
pair of warm stockings, free from holes. 
It would warm the hearts ef the little 
Selyians.if they knew how gladly some 
of their little Italian sisters in America 
darned, patched, and made over stock- 
ings for them. 

The girls in the grammar grades of 
Murray Hill School, Cleveland, Ohio, col- 
lect and wash all the cotton stockings 
and socks that are considered too torn 
or too much worn for a family to use. 
They then carefully darn the small holes 
and neatly patch the larger ones. No 
sock or stocking is absolutely useless. 
If the foot of the stocking is badly torn 
or too thin to be darned, it is cut off and 
a new foot is made from the top of an- 
other one. 


The girls work patiently and well, and | 


truly enjoy doing for others what for 
themselves would be drudgery. All un- 
consciously they are working away from 


| the struggle for self intc the larger field 


of the struggle for others. 
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Thus our little foreign-born students 
are not only learning to mend, darn, and 
patch but they are imbibing and dissem- 
inating one of our best American prin- 
ciples —to help one another. — ELSIE 


| SCHNEIDER, Ohio. 


Santa came in with his big pack full, 


but when he opened it he found that the 
naughty boys where he had last stopped 


had robbed his pack and filled it with | 


snowballs (balls of cotton sprinkled with 
‘‘flitter’’). He was so chagrined that a 
kind hearted fairy came to help him. 
She waved her wand over his pack and 
told him that children who still believed 
in Santa Claus and fairies would find 
gifts in their snowballs. They all ex- 
pressed their belief, and he was happy. 
After this Santa found some more snow- 
balls filled with five-cent gifts previously 
brought by the children. He threw them 
at the children and told them to trade 
with each other until they got the gift 
that they wanted. How they did enjoy 
trading! 

Santa too kind-hearted to forget 
the wee visitors, but remembered to give 
them each a pop corn ball. —GmeNEVA 
DRESSKELL, Idaho. 


wag 
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Christmas Joy Planned by Six 


With only five pupils, it seemed impos- 
sible to get up a good Christmas enter- 
tainment, but Miss Rural Teacher and 
her five accomplished the feat. They 
decided to have a Christmas party and 
include the whole district. The children 
wrote the invitations, and each family 
was requested to bring something to- 
ward the refreshments. All the invita- 
tions were accepted, and the children 
were delighted to usher the guests into 
a schoolroom beautifully decorated with 
crepe paper streamers, bells and balls, 
and festoons wound from strings of pop 
corn, and creeping pine. In one corner 
stood the well-laden Christmas tree that 
had been kept a secret from the invited 
ones. After a few recitations Santa 
Claus appeared to unload the tree, and 
it was indeed pleasant to see the faces 
of the guests when they received the 





The “Slackers’ Prison” 


In my profession I am always looking 
for new ways and means of presenting 
subjects, also new means of punishing 
children for acts that do not deserve 
severity. 

I am teaching the sixth grade ina 
small town in western Oklahoma. The 
majority of pupils in my grammar class 
do not like that subject. The incentive 
alone, to become better grammarians, 
and fluent in the use of good English, 
was not great enough to induce them to 
prepare their lessons. 1 used all the in- 
centives and punishments that I had 
heard discussed while I was preparing 
myself to teach, but to no avail. 

One day, after having read aloud a 
patriotic speech on ‘‘slackers,’’ 1 saw 


| how very interested the pupils were, even 


to the dullest members. All were filled, 
figuratively speaking, with patriotism. 
Then this thought presented itself to me: 
Why was not a pupil who loafed on his 
job as much of a slacker as the man who 
loafed on the street corners? Here was 
my chance to present this question to my 
class while they were still stitred. 

At the end of the class period I made 
the assignment and also stated that 
those who were not prepared next day 
would be put in the ‘‘slackers’ prison’’ 
that I would have built. 

The morning came; eleven out of the 
thirty-five had not opened a book. But 
I was prepared. On the board I had 
drawn a pen, with one door, and branded 
it in red crayon ‘‘Slackers’ Prison.’’ Up 
went the eleven names in flaming colors. 

It was effective. 

The object I had strived for was ac- 
complished. Once only was the prison 
needed. So patriotic are the children 
that they have promised themselves 
never again to have need of that dread- 
ful prison 











So thoroughly effective was 
scheme of mine that I passed it on to the 
teachers in other grades. Even the tiny 
tots in the primary room do their best, 
to keep out of the ‘‘slackers’ prison.”’ 

Do they know what a slacker is? 

Yes, indeed, bless them; every oneis a 
true American soldier. —SALELLA CLAY- 
TON, Oklahoma. 


Army and Navy 


I have three grades in my room, the 
fourth, fifth, and sixth. We divided the 
room into two divisions. One was to be 
known as the Army and the other as the 
Navy. I wrote these names on slips of 
paper, and each one drew a slip to see 
what side he would be on. Then I cut 
out little squares of paper, red for the 
army and blue for the navy. Every time 
a pupil made a good recitation I gave 
him a slip for his side. This plan was used 
through all the studies. I also gave a 
slip to those who were not tardy. Every 
afternoon [| examined the desks to see 
that they were in order, and left colored 
slips in the neat desks. At the close of 
each day the slips were taken up and 
counted and recorded on the board. I 
had firmly resolved not to keep pupils 
after school and by the use of this plan, 
I do not need to.—A MIDDLE WrEsT 
‘TEACHER. 


Troop Train Word Drill 


Write words from readers on the board 


| in groups of about four words, and ar- 
| range so that they will be horizontal 


| **' The soldiers got off the train.’’ 





Eight groups, thirty- 
for a class of 


across the board. 
two words, is sufficient 
from ten to twelve pupils. 

Draw astraight line just below, above, 
and on each side of each word group. 
You will then have the cars of the troop 
train. Complete by drawing wheels and 
an engine. 

Have one of the pupils volunteer to 
tell you who is in the first car. Con- 
tinue in this way and erase words from 
each car when given correctly, saying, 
1 then 
write the words again at one side of the 
board for the pupils to copy and place 
in cars of their troop train, which they 
draw at their seats. Again, this idea is 
worth while to use in the third grade by 
writing in the cars the names of prod- 
ucts carried from certain places to the 
troops.—V. C. I*., Illinois. 


Camp Progressive 


During the year I have impressed on 
my pupils’ minds the value of order, and 
often called them my little soldiers and 
said that I wanted them to act like sol- 
diers in marching, ete. One day the 
thought came to me to organize our 
schoolroom into a camp. ‘This we did, 
and named it ‘‘Camp Progressive.’’ [ 
then wrote on the board in a conspicuous 
place and in a frame of red, white and 
blue, these words: 

**This is Camp Progressive 

*‘We are the Fourth Regiment in the 
Fight for Knowledge.’ We intend to 
down our enemy Ignorance. Therefore 
we strive to obey orders and thus be- 
come Victors. We expect to be in the 
Fifth Regiment by fall.’’ 

I then told the children that I was their 
general and they were privates, and that 
each week I would promote them acecord- 
ing to their deportment and class stand- 
ing. They were delighted with the idea, 
and now we have corporals, sergeants, 
lieutenants, captains, ete. 
cers I give the honor of passing the 
wastepaper basket, collecting papers, 
etc. 

I find that the plan works very well 
and the children try hard to receive a 
commission at the end of the week. The 
names of the officers are placed on the 
board where all can see. — WINIFRED 
KINGSTON, Florida. 


A Stencil Help 


‘*How hard it is to hold a blackboard 
stencil steady while the chalk is being 
applied,’’ sighed Miss Brown. 

*‘Not hard at all,’’ answered Miss 
Smith, ‘‘if you use adhesive tape. ”’ 

Just fasten the stencil securely to the 
blackboard with strips of the tape, ap- 
ply the chalk, pull the stencil gently to 
loosen, and a hard task has become an 
easy one!-—~MARYN A. KELLY, Minnesota. 
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Folk Games and Dances 
(Continued from page 21) 


CRISS CROSS RELAY 


The class is divided into two teams. 
Sach team is divided into two lines fac 
ing each other. ‘These lines stand in two 
aisles with one vacant aisle betwee), 
them. In the front of the room facin; 
this vacant aisle stands the captain o* 
the team. So we have half of team A 
in the first aisle, the second aisle va 
cant, and the other half of team A in 
the third aisle. Half of team Bis in the 
fourth aisle, the fifth aisle is vacant, 
and the other half of team B is in the 
sixth aisle. The person at the rear end 
of the first half of each team has a bean 
bag, and at a given signal tosses it across 
to the one directly opposite, who is the 
rear person of the second half of each 
team; this one tosses it back to the sec- 
ond one on the first half, and so on, until 
the person at the front on the second 
half has it. It is then tossed to the cap- 
tain, who tosses it back to the same one 
who tossed it tohim. ‘lhe person on the 
front runs down the vacant aisle to the 
rear of his own line and then tosses the 
bag to the one directly opposite, who 
is the rear person on the first half. The 
tossing is continued, the captain return- 
ing the bag each time to the person who 
tossed it to him. When each one is back 
in his original position the game is 
stopped. ‘The team which missed catch- 
ing the bag the least number of times 
wins; or the team finishing first, when 
the children have become proficient at 


catching the bag, may be considered the. 


winning team. 


LAST MAN 


The children should be seated so that 
all vacant seats are in the rear of the 
room. One child who is ‘‘it’’ stands in 
the rear of the room; another who is 
being chased stands in the front of the 
room. ‘To be safe, the one in the front 
must run to the back and stand behind 
some row, calling out ‘‘ Last Man!’’ That 
row then stands and each child moves up 
one seat. He then takes the last seat. 
This leaves the child in the front with- 
out a seat, so he becomes the next’one 
to be chased. This is continuedéuntil 
some one is tagged, when the chasing is 
Instead of keeping after the 
one player, the one who is ‘‘it’’ should 
learn to see for himself that there is al- 
ways one about to lose his seat who 


| might be more easily tagged than the 


one running to be safe. 


SQUIRREL AND NUT 


This is a game for primary children. 
The children lay their heads on the 
desks so that they cannot see, playing 


| that they are little squirrels in their 


homes. Each places one hand on the 
corner of his desk. One squirrel away 
from home stands in the front of the 
room with a nut in hishand. He tiptoes 
up and down the aisle and puts the nut 
in some one’s hand. As soon as he does 
this he runs to his own seat, or home, 
while the squirrel who now has the nut 
tries to catch him. If he gets home 
safely he may stay there, but if he is 
caught he is put into an imaginary cage 
in the front. While the squirrel is being 
chased the children may watch, and when 
the one with the nut starts down the 


aisle again, they put their heads on the , 


desks. 
CROSSING THE BROOK 


This too is a game for small children. 

The children play that their seats are 
their homes, the aisles the streets, and 
the teacher’s desk is the school. They 
start out for school in the morning (one 
row ata time), walk down the street, 
and in the front of the room come to a 
brook, whichis drawnon the floor. (The 
banks are represented by chalk lines run- 
ning from the front wall to the seats.) 
They must jump over this brook, and 
those who can land safely on the opposite 
bank may go on to school, but those who 
cannot reach the bank without getting 
their feet wet must gohome. ‘lhe jum))- 
ing should be done softly and with a littie 
spring, both when starting and when 
landing. 
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Marilyn’s Secret 


By EDITH ELLIOTT LINDLEY 


ILLUSTRATION BY EDWARD A. POUCHER 


OLDING full-length in front of her 
the dainty creation of ivory-tinted 
satin and rare, old lace, to which 

she had just added the finishing touches, 
Marilyn faced the long French mirror, 
smiling. It was the kind of dress most 
women wear but once in their lives—a 
wedding gown. And to be sure, it 
wasn’t Marilyn’sown. She had designed 
and made it specially for her good cus- 
tomer, the wealthy Miss Houten, whose 
patronage, with that of many other wo- 
men of the city’s most exclusive social 
set, had made ‘‘Mme. Marilyn’s’’ little 
dressmaking shop a remarkable success 
trom the day of its opening. 

‘fo women who understand them as 
Marilyn did, clothes speak a wonderful 
language. Soit was that when the little 
modiste looked upon that filmy garment 
in the mirror, the smile faded from her 
lips and she caught her breath in a half- 
stifled sob. 

As in a dream she saw herself kneel- 
ing in bridal attire before the altar with 
the man to whom her heart belonged. 
Her day-dream carried her, too, through 
a honeymoon spent close to nature in the 
far North woods and the rapture of liv- 
ing in her own little home—oh! sucha 
home, with everything a man and wo- 
man, loving one another, could desire! 
She saw herself trying from the first to 
be a real helpmate to her husband—tak- 
ing so much pride in being trim and neat 
and economical! She thrilled at the 
thought of happy days with her husband 
forging ahead rapidly in his work and of 
glad nights before the open fireplace 
with he and she together planning the 
golden future. 

Marilyn’s day-dream was interrupted 
by the sound of hurrying footsteps in the 
outer oftice. She had just time to lift 
the wedding gown from the floor where 
it had fallen to a more respectful place 
on the long pattern-drafting table, when 
Margaret, her young assistant, came in 
and handed her a cablegram. 


With trembling hands, Marilyn tore 
open the yellow envelope and read 
the message. ‘Then with alittle ery, she 
sank into her chair and wept hysterically. 

When she looked up some time later, 
Margaret was looking in alarm at her 
and then at the open cablegram on the 
desk. 

‘“‘T’m sorry it brought bad news,’’ she 
said,. ‘**Can I do aaything?’’ 

“Oh! it wasn’t bad news, Margaret,’’ 
Marilyn replied, *‘it was the very best 
news that could possibly have come 
and my tears are tears of happiness. But 
—yes, you can do something. I want 
you to listen to a secret.’’ 

She handed her assistant the cable- 
gram, and Margaret read: 


Have been promoted to Cap- 
taincy and assigned to Camp 
Mason. Will arrive New York 
neat month. Arrange to dispose 
of shop and go west with me. 


JACK. 


“Then you are going to be married and 
close the shop!’’ said Margaret, trying 
not to show her own bitter disappoint- 
ment. ‘*I hope you ’ll be very happy.’’ 

‘I don’t think it will close, Margaret,’’ 
sail Marilyn, happily, ‘‘after you’ve 
heard the secret I’m going to tell you— 
an | the little plan I have in mind. 

“I’m not going to be married because 
I «m married and have been for three 
years. That cablegram is from my hus- 
band, who has been in France as a Lieu- 
terant since Spring. I have a little 
daughter two years old at home. You 
sec, I’ve simply had to keep from talk- 
inv about my home and my husband—I 
couldn ’t stand it! 

“But now—it’s all right. And—oh, 
Margaret, won’t Jack be proud when he 
knows how wonderfully successful I have 
been—how well I did my bit? Of course 
I’ve written all about it, but I know he 


thinks I’m telling him good news just to 
keep him happy. He doesn’t really be- 
lieve the things I’ve written him about 
my patrons and the money I have made! 


S¢}QUT let me tell you how it all hap- 

pened. When we were married, 
Jack had just begun to gain recognition 
where he was employed. We rented a 
dear little house with pretty rose arbors 
at the gate and no two people could have 
been happier than we were. At first 
Jack’s salary was hardly large enough 
for our needs. And I did everything | 
could to help him. 

‘*T saw that one of the most important 
ways in which I could save money would 
be by learning to make my own clothes. 
I had never learned to sew at all, and I 
was just planning to take some lessons 
from the dressmaker when little Gen- 
evieve was born. Then, of course, it was 
out of the question, because we had no 
maid. SolIhad temporarily given up the 
idea, when my older sister, Ida, who lived 
in Detroit, wrote me a long motherly 
letter. 

**She said I ought to learn dressmak- 
ing, just for the sake of having the kind 
of clothes I liked, even if I didn’t care 
about saving money. She said that about 
six months before she had joined an in- 
stitute of domestic arts and sciences— 
and she gave me the address—which had 
developed a wonderful new method by 
which any woman or girl, anywhere, 
could learn right in her own home, in 
spare time, to make all kinds of dresses 
and hats. She said it was really amaz- 
ing how rapidly she had learned to make 
dainty, stylish clothes for herself and 
the children at a mere fraction of what 
they had cost before! 

**Well, Jack and | talked it over and I 
told hine I was going to find out more 
about this school. SoI wrote and asked 
the Woman’s Institute how I could learn 
to make my own clothes. 

‘The information I received proved a 
revelationtome. ‘The institute provided 
just the opportunity I needed, so | be- 
came a member at once and took up 
dressmaking. 


¢¢i WAS so eager to begin that I could 

scarcely wait until the first lesson 
came. If I had any lingering doubt 
about the plan, that tirst lesson dispelled 
it for good and all. The language was 
so simple that achild could understand it 
and the pictures were simply marvelous. 
There were nearly 2,000 of them in the 
dressmaking course and they illustrated 
perfectly just exactly how to do every- 
thing. 

‘*The best part of all is that almost 
right away you begin making actual gar- 
ments. Why, from the third lesson, I 
made a blue grey organdie waist, a de- 
lightfully simple one not unlike what I 
have on to-day. The course can easily 
be completed in a few months by study- 
ing an hour or two aday. And any wo- 
man whois at all interested in clothes 
couldn ’t help learning rapidly. ‘The text- 
books foresee and explain everything. 
And the teachers take just as personal 
an interest in you as if they were right 
beside you. 

‘*Besides learning how to make every 
kind of garment for myself and Gen- 
evieve, and saving fully half the money 
we had spent before, I also learned what 
proved to be even more important to me 
later—the secrets of distinctive dress, 
what colors and fabrics are most appro- 
priate for different types of women, how 
to really develop style and how to add 
those little touches that make clothes 
distinctly becoming to the wearer. 

‘*The lessons followed each other so 
naturally that I was soon working on 
elaborate dresses and suits. I learned, 
too, to copy models I saw in the shop 
windows, on the streets, or in fashion 
magazines. In fact, this wonderful meth- 
od of the Woman’s Institute had really 
made me more capable than most pro- 
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tessional dressmak 
ers—after just a 
few months of 
spare-time study at 
home! 

*“Of course, as a 
member I had an 
opportunity to learn 
a great deal about 
the Institute and its 
work. Margaret, 
it’s perfectly won- 
derful what this 
great school is 
doing for women 
and girls all over 
the world. Yousee 
it makes no differ- 
ence where you 
live, because all the 
instruction is car- 
ried on by mail. 
And it is no disad- 
vantage if you are 
employed during 
the day or have 
household duties 
that occupy most of 
your time, because 
you can devote as 
much or as little 
time to the course 
as you wish and just 
whenever it is con- 
venient. This has 
made it possible for 
women and girls in 
all circumstances to 
take the Institute’s 
courses. 

‘Among the 
members there are 
housewives, school 
teachers, business women, girls at home 
or in school, girls in stores, shops and 
offices. They are of all ages, from 
fifteen to sixty. Why, altogether there 
are more than 14,000 women taking the 
Institute’s courses. Most of them live in 
the United States, but there are hund- 
reds in Canada and in foreign lands— 
all learning dressmaking or millinery 
at home just as successfully and easily 
as if they were together in a class 
room. 





“I thought those 
society women 
would never 
stop admiring 
your gown. 
You certainly 
occupied the 

the 


center of 


stage.” : 


S¢}Q2UT I am getting away from my 

story. Well, a year ago Jack en- 
tered the service. At first he didn’t 
think he could go—with a wife and child 
to support. 

‘‘When I sat here at the desk as you 
came in, I was thinking of the night 
when first he told me what he thought 
he ought to do—-my dumb, horror-strick- 
en realization of its meaning—my fight 
against despair—my final reconciliation 
to the sacrifice we both must make—and 
then the love light in Jack’s eyes when 
I told him, smiling through my tears, 
how I could make it possible for him to 
enlist by going into business as a dress- 
maker—thanks to the thoroughness of 
my Woman’s Institute training. 

‘In no other way could I have had the 
kind of clothes | wanted for my little 
girl and myself—much less such success 
with the shop! ‘lhe gowns, suits and 
other garments I have designed and 
made, as you know, are worn by the 
most wealthy and fashionable women in 
town. Ihave raised my prices time after 
time, as work came in so fast I could 
not handle it, but I never lost a customer! 
They paid the higher prices cheer- 
fully and brought me _ their friends 
besides! 

‘*So that’s my secret, Margaret—all 
of it, except that if you will let the Wo- 
man’s Institute put the finishing touches 
on the practical training you have had 
with me, I want to make you manager 
of the shop when I go west with Jack— 
it’s much too good a business to lock up 
and leave. And hundreds of professional 
dressmakers, who have had their own 
shops for years, have found the Institute 
gave them just the help they needed to 
make them successful. What do you 
think?’’ 

*‘Think!’’ exclaimed Margaret, ‘‘I’d 
work my head off for the chance! I’m 
simply crazy to begin! AndcanI really 
learn to plan and design such costumes 
as have made you the most successful 
dressmaker in the city?”’ 


‘*What J did with the help of the Wo- 
man’s Institute, any woman or gir! can 
do,’’ said Marilyn confidently. 


’ 





WO months later, as Captain Norwood 

and Marilyn were leaving the dining- 
room of a famous New York hotel one 
evening just before they started for his 
new post, the captain said: 

‘Well, dear, it’s really a relief to get 
out of that place! I thought those so- 
ciety women would never stop admiring 
your gown. You certainly occupied the 
center of the stage. They are wonder- 
ing who your modiste is—and J know. 
She’s the bravest, dearest, most won- 
derful little woman in the world!”’ 

‘Well, that ’s only your opinion,’’ 
Marilyn smiled indulgently. ‘‘ But 
Jack, did you notice the transformation 
of Margaret to-day? ‘The dresses she 
had made since starting with the Insti- 
tute only a few weeks ago show what 
her course will mean toher. Sheis get 
ting along wonderfully and I’m so glad 
to turn the business over to her. What 
fun it will be for me from now on—plan 
ning and making dainty clothes for just 
Genevieve and myself, so Captain Nor 
wood’’-—she saluted him gaily—*‘ won't 


be ashamed of his family!’’ 


ARILYN’S secret has a_ practical 

application to your needs. Over 
14,000 women and girls in city, town and 
country have proved that you can easily 
and quickly learn at home, in spare time, 
through the Woman’s Institute, to make 
all your own and your children’s clothes 
and hats or prepare for success, as Mari- 
lyn did, in dressmaking or millinery as a 
business. 

It costs you nothing to find out al! 
about the Woman’s Institute and what it 
ean do for you. And it will take only a 
minute of your time. Justsenda letter, 
post-card or the convenient coupon below 
and you will receive—without obligation 
—by return mail, the full story of this 
great school that has brought the happi- 
ness of having dainty, becoming clothes, 
savings almost too good to be true, and 
the joy of being independent in a suc- 
cessful business, to women and gir!s all 
over the world. Please be sure to say 
what subject interests you most. 


WOMAN’S INSTITUTE 
Dept. 32 M, Scranton, Penna. 
Please send me one of your booklets and 
tell me how [ can learn the subject marked 
below: 


Home Dressmaking Millinery 
_|Professional Dressmaking | Cooking 
MRNIN vic csihn os Jacl dasuxiwasns 
Address 
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“HOW I DID IT” 


A New 320-Page Book Giving the Most Helpful “Schoolroom : 





Experiences” of Hundreds of Teachers 








. I Did It \ 







oy 
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OR nearly twenty years teachers of # 
city, village and rural schools have 3 
sent to Normal Instructor-Primary # 

Plans clever devices to promote school- : 
room efficiency, which they themselves : 
have evolved out of the exigency of the 
| moment. 
| jished in the journal every month under 
the head ‘“Teachers’ Help-One-Another 
Club,’’ and the department has become 
one of the most popular in the magazine. 

We are continually receiving requests 
for back numbers of the magazine from 
subscribers who desire to avail them- 
selves of more of the helps which they 
find in the ‘‘Help-One-Another’’ depart- 
ment, or who wish enlightenment on some particular subject : 


These devices have been pub- 


which they know was presented in a previous number. 


_ Hence our conclusion to publish “How I Did It,” a book con- 
taining the most helpful of all the material that has appeared in 2 


this department. 





There is not a conceivable phase of school work that is not 


touched upon; there is not a thing within the realm of ateacher’s 
activities regarding which some help cannot be obtained by 


reference to “How I Did It.” 


What “How I Did It” Contains 


An examination of the table of contents of “How I Did It” would instant- 
ly impress one with the idea that this book is a veritable mine of the best 
and most helpful material ever published for the use and guidance of teachers. 





Such an examination would reveal the fact that the book treats a total of 
746 Topics embracing every branch of school work. 


Kach of these topics clearly and concisely states (in the teacher’s own 





‘*Help-One-Another Club’’ 


language) how she did some particular thing in a way which proved highly 
satisfactory in her school and which she submitted for publication in the 
of NORMAL INSTRUCTOR-PRIMARY PLANS in order 


that other teachers might receive the benefit of her experience. 


Let us emphasize the fact 


that the contents of ‘‘How I Did It’’ 


represent the strongest, best and most helpful of all the material which has 
heen published in the ‘‘ Help-One-Another Club’’ department of NORMAL 
INSTRUCTOR-PRIMARY PLANS during a period of several years. 

_ The contents are arranged under various sub-divisions which are here 
given, together with the number of topics treated in each: 


No. of Topics 


Treated 

School Management soos OD 
Arithmetic .......... 39 
Language ....... . 61 
Geography ........ 26 
Spelling ............ 48 
ily ae 32 
Writing ....... Ae ce 

= Reading ...... 42 
Hygiene........... besunke Jibs cee 


Even the most sanguine teacher who orders 
this book will be surprised when she examines it. 
She will find a greater wealth of material than 
ever before was contained in a volume of its size 
The helps and devices in ‘‘Spelling’’ 
alone—forty-eight of them--are well worth the 


and price. 


: price of the book. 
“How I Did It” will help you 


stantly arising in the schoolroom. 





to obtain better results. 


to solve the 
thousand and one little problems which are con- 
It will make 
your work easier and at the,same time enable you 


YOU NEED THIS 


No. of Topics 


Treated 
Decoration and Art ..................... 30 
Nature Study and Agriculture ...... 35 
Domestic Science..................... 2 
Manual; Training............... Serer. 3: 
| SRS Bee en ee eee re. 
RENIN 555595555 525 cube ssssudintene saben sieenae 37 : 
Se ae eee eee 152 
Schoolroom Holidays ........ saletca eae 
Miscellaneous................................ 47 





“300 copies of ‘How I 
Did It’ sold in six days.” 
This is the report of one 
of our agents. These 
sales were made to 
teachers who examined 
the book, recognized 
its value and bought it. 











BOOK and the cost is so small that you cannot afford to be without it. 
“How I Did It” is printed in clear, readable type on a good grade of 





paper. 





It contains 320 pages and is as well made in every respect as books 
which are sold at much higher prices. 


Price, Postpaid, in Limp Cloth Covers, 50 Cents Per Copy 





‘How! Did It” and Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, lyr. (new or renewal) $1 90 
For Other Combinations See Page 2 of This Magazine 





Order ‘‘How I Did It,” use it one month in your 
Our Guarantee school andif you would prefer to have your 
money back rather than keep the book, write us to that effect and we 
will immediately refund the cost and send you postage for its return. 








: Wh Wait for some other teacher to tell you how good 
y “How I Did It” is before purchasing it. 
it NOW and have the benefit of it throughout the school year. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COo., DANSVILLE, N. Y. 





Order 
































Socialized Recitations 
By Florence C. Fox 


# | Specialist in Educational Systems, U.S. 
| 


Bureau of Education 


**To know and how to use,’’ is perhaps 
the latest slogan in education. ‘lo know 
how to add, subtract, multiply, and di- 
vide; to know how to read, to spell, and 
to write; surely these are essential, but 
the social uses to which these are to be 
put must also be known. 

Time was when a knowledge of a fact 
presupposed a knowledge of its use, but 
quite the reverse is proved by investiga- 
tion and experimentation. A child may 
spell a column of words correctly and 
fail on many of them in writing a let- 
ter. His knowledge of the fundamental 
operations in arithmetic will not deter- 
mine for him the correct solution of a 
problem. He may possess a thorough 
knowledge of phonetic analysis and still 
be unable to read with appreciation. 
Ability in one of these departments of 
knowledge does not necessarily transfer 
to the other. A child must have a train- 
ing in technique and a training also in 
its social use. Hence, the socialized rec- 
itation, the socialized subject matter, 
and the socialized curriculum, all are es- 
sential in connecting the school with the 
child’s social needs. ‘*The recitation,”’ 
says Dewey, ‘‘then becomes a social 
clearing house, where experiences and 
ideas are exchanged and subjected to 
criticism, where misconceptions are cor- 
rected, and new lines of thought and in- 
quiry set up.’’ The curricula expresses 
the social and industrial activities of the 
community, and the subject matter be- 
comes the means by which the training 
in a necessary technique will enable the 
child to work out the problem which the 
curricula present. 

Many topics suggest themselves for 
lesson-series in the primary school which 
shall make the social life of the child a 
basis for his training and growth. ‘The 
activities of the farm life, both in the 
house and in the field, the social and in- 
dustrial life of the town and city, the 
primitive life of the Eskimo and Indian 
and our more remote progenitors, the 
fundamental experiences of Robinson 
Crusoe on his desert island, and the 
pioneer life of the early settlefs of this 
country. Present day environment teems 
with deep and pertinent questions re- 
garding the conduct of the war which 
can safely be given to boys and girls in 
the upper grades, provided the tragic 
element is eliminated. These questions 
may be considered here and there in the 
lesson in history, geography, biography, 
and mathematics if they do not lead the 
child too far afield from his regular daily 
program. A series of lessons upon the 
Liberty Bond offers a many-sided inter- 
est; the purposes and needs of its issue, 
the history of other war bonds in this 
country, the problems in cost of main- 
taining a cantonment for the National 
Army, the art features of the Bond it- 
self, and the patriotic significance which 
it has for each of us who is endeavoring 
‘*to do his bit.’’ . 

Flexner, in his ‘‘modern school’’ sug- 
gests a list of interests for the boys and 
girls who live in New York which might 
prove valuable for any teacher in any 
community. ‘‘Let us imagine a ‘modern 
school,’ ’’ he says, ‘‘located in the city 
of New York. Consider for a moment 
its assets for educational purposes; the 
harbor, the Metropolitan Museum, the 
public Museum, the Zoological gardens, 
the city government, the Weather Bu- 
reau, the transportation system, lectures, 
concerts, plays, and so on. Other com- 
munities have less, but all have much. 
As things now are, children living in this 
rich, tingling environment get for the 
most part precisely the same education 
that they would get, let us say, in Osh- 
kosh or Keokuk. ”’ 

The socialized recitation should not be 
devoted to isolated lessons, disconnected 
from the regular course of study. It 
should be based upon the fundamentals 
which should form the ground work of 
every curriculum and it should illustrate 
and vivify those essentials. A glimpse 
of this and that in geography, for in- 


Teachers—Earn $100 Month Extra 
Design and make dresses and gowns in spare times 
for yourself and friends, Write to Franklin Insti- 
tute, Dept. Y 860, Rochester, N. Y. for free sample 
lessons, telling how to do it. 
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stance, to-day a glamce at Africa, to- 
morrow a brief survey of South America, 
will make a poor showing for the stu- 
dent of this important subject when the 
year’s accounting comes. We must not 
forget that underneath the social inter- 
est which is prominent in our minds 
there runs an orderly sequence of mat- 
ter which cannot be acquired by a hap- 
hazard, slap and dash method of selec- 
tion and presentation. 

Over a century and half ago Rousseau 
stated one of the first principles of the 
socialized recitations. ‘‘By causing to 
pass in review before a child the pro- 
ductions of Nature and Art, by stimu- 
lating his curiosity and following where 
it leads, we have the advantage of study- 
ing his tastes, his inclinations, and his 
propensities, and to see glitter the first 
spark of his genius, if he has genius of 
any sort.’’ Then Dewey adds the second 
great principle when he says, ‘‘ The reci- 
tation becomes a social meeting place; 
it is to the school what spontaneous con- 
versation is at home, excepting that it is 
more organized, following definite lines. ”’ 

**To know, and to use,’’ then, comes 
to mean in the light of this great move- 
ment in education that the child must 
know certain fundamental things and he 
must acquire, also, the power to use his 
knowledge to the best advantage in all 
the affairs of his life. 


Classroom Discipline 


When the term opened in September 
many a conscientious teacher began work 
with the resolution to display less tem- 
per this year than ever before, to use 
punishments less frequently, to try to 
see things from the children’s stand- 
point, to have more sympathy, and more 
patience than in the past. Now that 
half the term has gone, a retrospect is 
in order. How many pupils have been 
‘*kept in’’ during these two months? 
How many have been punished in other 
ways? Were all these punishments ne- 
cessary? Has the teacher’s attitude been 
one of antagonism or one of cheerfulness? 

How illogical is the traditional ‘* keep- 
ing in’’! Children are expected to like 
their work in school and yet this very 
schoolwork is given as a punishment! 
If pupils have pleasant and profitable 
work to do during the day, if the room 
is properly heated and ventilated, if 
sufficient physical activity is interspersed 
with mental tasks, if the teacher man- 
ages to be bright and happy, there should 
not be any occasion for ‘‘ keeping in.”’ 

What about home work? Has this been 
kept at a minimum? Home work may 
have its value, of course, in some grades 
and with some children, but the great 
disadvantage is that the willing, indus- 
trious child does all that is assigned ina 
most thorough manner while the lazy, 
careless pupil usually finds some excuse 
for doing no work at all. And so the 
home work is like a medicine that is 
taken by those who are well and avoided 
by those who are ill. it takes only a few 
seconds to say ‘*Work the next ten prob- 
lems at home;’’ but it takes much longer 
to perform the task. In this, as in other 
school activities, the tact for which suc- 
cessful teachers are, or should be, famous 
has an opportunity to exercise itself. 
But, surely no public school pupil 
should, under any circumstances what- 
ever, be required to spend more than one 
hour per evening in home study! Much 
less would be preferable. The method 
of dealing with home work has a great 
deal to do with the discipline of the 
schoolroom. —Toronto School. 


A French School Girl’s Letter 


It was only a little river, almost 4 
brook; it was called the Yser. One could 
talk from one side to the other without 
raising one’s voice, and the bird could fly 
over it with one sweep of their wings. 
And on the two banks there were mil- 
lions of men, the one turned toward the 
other, eye to eye. But the distance 
which separated them was greater than 
the stars in the sky; it was the distance 
which separates right from injustice. 

“The ocean is so vast that the sea-gulls 
do not dare to cross it. During seven 
days and seven nights the great steam- 
ships of America, going at full speed, 
drive through the deep waters before the 
lighthouses of France come into view; 
but from one side to the other hearts are 
touching.” — Quoted by Dr. John H, Finley. 
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GENUINE 


DIAMONDS 


DIRECT FROM THE 
DIAMOND CUTTERS 
AT DIAMOND CUTTERS PRICES 


£18" a | oka ‘36° | on ‘54° 


Prices enetndie Any‘Style 14 K Mountings 








Wonderful Values In Xmas Gifts 


Nothing is more appropriate as a gift than a fine 
diamond or a handsome picce of jewelry. Our 
catalog will be found a helpful guide to the selec- 
tion of Xmas Gifts for everybody. Be sure and 
see this valuable book before,making your selec- 
tions. You will find our prices the lowestin Amer- 
ica, and the quality of our goods the very best. 


FREE EXAMINATION 


You pay nothing inadvance. All you have to dois to 
send for any article in this ad or in our catalog and your 
selection will be immediately sent prepaid for your ap- 
proval, to your bank or express; and you are under no 
obligation to buy. ORDER N OW. 


(0) A'S ING Sl 


Our famous iron-clad money-back guarantee insures 
the return of your money in full any time within ONI* 
YEAR on any diamond you may buy from us, should 
you not wish to keep it. Thisis the most LIBERAL 
guarantee ever issued. Also allows full.exchange priv- 
ilege at any time. 


14 GRADES OF DIAMONDS 


Our enormous stock of diamonds embraces 14 different 
No matter 


























grades, ranging from $70 to $315 per carat. 
what quality you are interested in, we have it inallsizes Note 
and at a tremendous saving to you. Wemakea specialty 
of large size diamonds, from 3 to30 carats. § Jirste us These 
jour requirements. Amazing Watch Values } p low 
T1CeS 
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tham or Fl 
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Solid 17 Jewels 
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02 /$203 $204 $207 |. 
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ton Radium ein Secenln h Radium ec x - 
Dial Solid/dial, round dial Solid ‘$25.00 


Silver case| Nickel case'case Silver case 


$40.00 | $13.50 | $7.00 | $27.50 


SEND NOW FOR FREE CATALOG 


This book contains thousands of the most amazing Dia 
mond, Watch and Jewelry values ever known. Beautifully 
illustrated, and brimful of valuable information on Dia- 
monds, etc. has been compiled by the greatest authori- 
ties in the jewelry business. No one about to purchase 
anything in Diamonds, Watches or Jewelry can afford to 
be without the wi) . A postal or letter will bring 
you YOU. EE COPY. Write at once. It will make 


a splendid BE to ss Library. 
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“For Goodness Sake” 
- School Teacher— <<“. 
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| Gathering Treasures 


| ment of envelopes of uniform size, with 
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| Bran-0-Lax C@ : 


The LAXATIVE-WHEAT-BRAN-TABLETS— = 
For that CONSTIPATION and INDIGESTION = 

= instead of severe and harmful drugs. = 
= BRAN-O-LAX is Nature’s own remedy for cleansing: = 
= your system of impurities and that sallow complexion, = 
= the direct result of the sedentary occupation in which = 
= you are engaged, = 
BRAN-O-LAX combines the merits of all other | 


WHEAT-BRAN preparations offered you on the mar- = 
= ket to-day, but in the only logical form, that of a con- 
= densed TABLET, sanitary and convenient, ready for | 

use, Anes, keep indefinitely | 
> BRAN-O-LAX in this form is a light food dict for the sick 

and ¢ salen as wellasa gentle and mild LA TI = | 

BRA Ax contains one en Table- whats oF Pl lain = 


fill 


my wi RAN condensed into a tablet, MINT- 
= FLAVORED. Baiciest to take. You simply c c st w and swallow = 
BRAN-O-LAX that’s all. You’ u lik’e = 


Bran-o-lax should be in every teacher’s de hag 

= vanes OF Fag cannot supply, order direct. Do 
1 

1 Box, 25 cents. postpaid, U.S 

5 BOXES, $1.00. ii 

i2 BOXES packed ina neat, attractive folding 

‘ounter-Display Sad Druggists and Retailer: 

‘rices on reques 


GILBERT BRAN.-O-LAX co. 
1007 Peoples Building, 
Dept. F. Lynchburg, Va. 


. or Canada. 






















40] Vik OF-7,12) a - i - Without One 
THE INKLESS WAR PEN 75‘ 


Is the only pen that carries its own ink supply always 
with it, If you have an American Inkless Pen, you can 
write—always, anywhere. Just the article for Our | 
Soys Over There. It is ideal for business or profess- i 
ional people. Order one or more of these wonderfu pan For 
our own use and for those dear to you, in the service, 

oes not please you, we will refund your money, within ten RS 
time. Ask for descriptive matter of hy at interest, or better 
till, send The today for one of these per 

WELLER SERVICE, DEPT, A, RINGHAMTON, N.Y. 

Agents Wanted---Big profits in it for you. 














1 inventi bility 
Men of Ideas snaekd write. for. aoe 


“Lists of Needed Inventions,” ‘‘Patent Buyers’? and 
“How to Get Your Patent and Your Money.” Advice Free. 


RANDOLPH & CO,, Patent Attorneys, Dept. 84 Washington, D.C. 


WRITE MOVING PICTURE PLAYS 


ne to in a id bys 48 Seompuies. N ndence Course 








oCorrespo' 
oducers League, 334 St. Louis, Mo. 


| be avoided. 


| at from $1100 to $1800; have short hours and annual 


| Rochester, N. Y., 
| tion dates and places and large descriptive book, show- 
| ing the positions open and giving many sample exami- 
| nation questions, which will be sent free of charge. 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Picture Study 
(Continued from page 32) 


further on in the magazine. Thus each | 
pupil of a good-sized school will be sure | 
of receiving a copy. These small repro- | 
ductions are designed primarily for Pic- 
ture Study Booklets, but in small schools, 
where each pupil might have several 
copies, they may be used, also, in mak- 
ing Christmas gifts. 

The large picture on page 33 is in- | 
tended for class use during the Picture 
Study lesson. Previous to the lesson it 
may be cut from the magazine, mounted 
onamat, and hung on the exhibit screen, 
or merely hung without the addition of 
the mat. 

After the lessons on the masterpiece 
have been concluded, hang the picture on 
the schoolroom wall, where the pupils 
and community center visitors may have 
the opportunity to study it at odd min- 
utes. At these times the descriptive par- 





Or 








agraph under the picture is valuable. 
It is desirable to frame the picture, so | 
as to preserve it indefinitely. The fram- | 
| ing will make a very good manual arts | 
| problem for the older pupils. 
| Again, some teachers may prefer to 
| utilize the picture after it has been 
| thoroughly studied as educative seat 
work, by making a picture puzzle from 
it. To do so, paste the picture on card- | 
board and cut it into irregularly shaped | 
| pieces. Put the pieces into a strong ma- | 
nila envelope on which is pasted one of 
| the miniature reproductions of the pic- 
| ture, which is to serve as amodel for the 
| pupil. 


| 
| 
| 








(Continued from: page 46) 
; 


pings between the cards. 
Another method consists of the employ- | 


the titles printed at the tops or the ends | 
of the envelopes. These may be arranged 
alphabetically, topieally, or under a com- 
bination of both methods, as_ the collec- 
tion grows. 

Regularity of arrangement in any of 
these methods adds to the neat appear- 
ance of the completed system. 

Another simple method consists of a 
notebook—large or small—whose leaves | 
should be pasted together at the bottom 
in pairs, thus forming partial envelopes 
in Ww hich clippings may be placed. At | 
the right, notches may be cut of varying 
lengths—on a plan similar to that found 
in some dictionaries—to allow for the 
display of titles appropriate for each 
section. 

Preparation for filing may be made dur- 
ing the drawing period; clipping may be 
done at home or in school, 

TOPICS TO SELECT 

Quality rather than quantity is essen- 
tial, as the accumulation of unimportant | 
items would soon create confusion and | 
too great bulk in each apartment. Also | 
news items apparently valuabie to-day | 
may be worthless to-morrow through un- 
foreseen development. 

There are certain topics which should 
Under these might be men- 
tioned fashion notes, items of a senti- 
mental import,.tragedies, or such an 
event as prize-fighting. Subjects allied 
to school lessons should be labeled under 
other names to afford variety and to lend 
attractiveness to the work and to the 
subjects themselves. A few titles are 
suggested below, these to be modified to 
fit the needs of pupils and to correspond 
with their ability. 








TEACHERS WANTED 
$100 to $150 MONTH 


All teachers should try the U.S. Government examina- 
tions constantly being held throughout the entire coun- 
try. Thousands of permanent positions are to be filled 





vacations, with full Day. Those interested should 
write immediately to Franklin Institute, Dept. ¥249, 
or schedule showing all examina- 





Don’t matter if broken. 
we pay up to $35.00 per 


CASH’ OLD FALSE TEETH ASAnseatiaonasaa = 


for diamonds, old gold,silver and sieitein, Se ond by parce! post- 
ceive cash by return mail. Will return goods if price is unsatisfae hod 
Mazer’s Tooth Specialty, Dept. 63, 2007 S. 5th St., Phila., Pa. 


HEAVEN AND HELL 











ed 15 cents postpaid. 
Rist. roWindsor P ace. St. Louis, Mo. 





Ir Shorthand 


The stepping-stone to a 
pleasanter occupation 


Ca) ; im Ke r 

igs 
aa Cons 

You can learn evenings 
SIMPLIFIED Quickly Gain 


SHORTHAND in Ample Speed. 


Five days hence you will be writing K. I. Short- 
hand—that is if you were to start learning to-day. 
? K. I. Shorthand 














Think of it! You may not know the first Isn’t it worth trying 


principlein shorthand— perhaps you never | is the new simplified stenography that 
dreamed of being able to write it—-and yet | anyone can learn in a few hours and 
before a week has passed you could be | gain ample speed in a fraction of the 
putting down notations and making all time required by any of the old, compli- 


sorts of memoranda in K. I. Shorthand. cated systems. 


On 30 Days’ Approval 


Why not learn K. I. Shorthand now Experts Guide You 


and let 
it help you on your way to a more desirable 
vocation- to ph — to a efh ' In no other way can you obtain a thorough 
ciency as a teacher, business person, lecturer, stenographic education at such trifling cas st 


author, doctor, lawyer, press correspondent, or 
any one of a legion of other occupations ? 

In a short time you will know K. I. Short 
hand well enough to serve you as a public or 
private stenographer—with all the wealth of 
opportunity that such capability means. 

Or, as a Y. W.C. A. worker, as a nurse, 
the civil service it will quicken your progress 
by enlarging your usefulness. 


Study at Home 


Shorthand has taken the world by 
storm. Young and old, beginners and experts 
are writing it. It is destined to supersede the 
old complicated systems, for universal use, like 
the typewriter has replaced long-hand. 

In only five evenings of pleasant home prac 
tice you can thoroughly master this important 
and helpful art. Five evenings! Then you 
acquire speed as you continue practice. 

Thousands have done it. Daily we hear of 


Includes complete correspondence instruction, 
the equal of which would cost many times as 
much elsewhere and take months of time as 
well. 

Certificate of Proficiency is 
dents upon completion of the 
recognized as genuine proof of pr 
graphic efficiency. 


Incredible Results 


“Treceived your Course of Shorthand and 
learned it in about five hours. I believe it was 
the greatest investment I ever made.” 

C. W. Jennings. 

“Your months ago I knew absolutely nothing 
of the first rudiments of shorthand. To-day I 
am holding a position as stenographer in the 
office of Inspector of Buildings, where the 
terms apply almost wholly to building con- 
struction.” E, A. Fulton. 


awarded stu 
and is 
steno 


course, 


orn tical 


K. 1. 


people who never thought they could spare the “For some time now I have beer -writing ata 
time to learn stenography, learning this new speed of 100 words per minute and 7 have no 
method with astonishing ease and putting it at difficulty in reading my notes dayc or weeks 


afterward.” Elise Davidson. 
“Already Ican write 50 or more 

minute and it only took ten days 

quarter hour each day to learn.” 


Henry Dranke. 


once to practical use. 


So Easy to Learn 


You can do it too. Forget what you have 
heard of the hardship of learning the old sys- 


words per 
about a 









tems. K.I. Shorthand is immeasurably unlike 
any ofthem. Itis stenography pruned of its Lessons Free 
maze and mystery, clarified, simpli- K. I. Shorthand is offered on the most 


fied—it is shorthand made shorter, 
easier to learn, more natural to 
write, as easy to read as long- 
hand—and never forgetable. 

perts in the old systems 
have abandoned them because 
they prefer the new and sim- 
pler K. I. method. 

K. 1. Shorthand omits all the 
perplexing, brain-tiring spe- 
cial rules, positions and shad- 
ings which make other sys- 
tems a nightmare for the stu 
dent. It is so much easier to 
learn because there is infinitely 
less to study. No greater endorse 
ment could be asked than the fact 
that it is taughtin the more progres 
sive business schools and practiced 
by court officials and by reporters. 


KING 
INSTITUTE! ° 


liberal terms now. Do not miss this 

opportunity. Send immediately for 
the first two lessons free. You may 
then continue the entire course on 
a month’s approval. Do not send 
money. We give you a positive 
guarantee that you can learn or 
no cost to you. King Institute is 
incorporated in New York State, 
$100,000 capital. 


Introductory Offer 


a limited time, we will send with the 

a confidential plan, available to 

teachers only, whereby you can obtain the com 
plete K. I. Shorthand course entirely FREE. 

Mail the coupon, or write at once, mentioning 

““Normai Instructor,” and details of plan to 

gether with the lessons will be dispatched 
promptly to you. 









For 
first lessons, 


N. Y. 


first lessons 


Offer FREE, 


King Institute, Inc., 
| 154 E. 32d St., New York, 


in K. I, 


“ase send me the 
inne and Introductory 
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The War in Verse and Prose 








matic, 


could be more timely. 


phonetic equivalent, 


Corn, W 
ton; The Drum, Joseph Lee ; 
rish ; 
Price, postpaid, $1.25. 

The Call of the Colors--2 acts, by Lindsey Barbee; 4 
m., 10 Time 1’¢ h. Military enthusiasm, mysteri- 
ous intrigue and a war-time love story. Price, 25 
cents. 

The Camonflage of Shirley—Comedy-drama, in 8 acts by 
Lindsey Barbee: 8m.,10 f. Time, 2'4 h. The fiance 
proves tractable, the spy is captured, and every mys- 
tery—like the ball of yarn—is unraveled to the accom- 
paniment of khaki clad figures, floating flags, sounding 
bugles, knitting bags and war-time situations. Price, 
35 cents, 

America In The Making—Patriotic play and pageant,in 
1 act and 10 episodes by Ragna B. Eskil, For about 40 
boys and girls. The cast is elastic. Time, about 1 
hour. Particularly suitable for any patriotic occasion, 
It may be presented either indoors or out of doors. 
Easily produced. Price, 25 cents. 





Edited with Introduction, Notes and Original Matter, by W. D. Eaton. 


Over one hundred and fifty selections, patriotic, tragic, thrilling, humorous, pathetic and dra- 
The writers have drawn their inspiration from the tremendous vision of a World at War. 
All the nations fighting the battle for Liberty are faithfully and graphically portrayed. 
A handsome and inspiring Gift Book. 
thoughtful reading for Tenchers, War Time Benefits, Clubs, Churches, Lodges and Societies, 
pronouncing dictionary of names of towns in the fighting zones, giving the original spelling and the] English 


A partial table of contents : The Little Home Paper, Charles Hanson Towne; No Man’s!Land, Capt. J. H. 
Knight-Adkin; French in the Trenches, William J. Robinson ; The Kid Has Gone to the Colors, William Her- 
schell ; The Old Top Sergeant, Berton Braley ; The Graves of Gallipoli, Pershing at the Tomb of Lafayette, 
Amelia J. Burr; Runner McGee, Edgar A. Guest ; Mike Dillon, Doughboy, Lieut. John P, Roche ; The Marines, 
Adolphe E. Smylie; Not Too Old to Fight, T, C. Harbaugh ; In Flanders’ Fields, Lieut. Col, John McCrea; 
The Soldier, Rupert Brooke ; But a Short Time to Live, Lieut. Leslie Coulson ; The Song of the Guns, Herbert 
Kaufman ; Vive La France, Charlotte H. Crawford ; Abraham Lincoln Walks at Midnight, Vachel Lindsay; 
Jean Desprez, Robert W. Service; The Boy Next Door, S, E. Kiser; Home, Reginald Wright Kauffman ; 
Edith Cavell, McLandburgh Wilson ; Poor Old Ship, C, Fox Smith; Christ in Flanders; Red Poppies in the 
Campbell Galbraith ; I Have a Rendezvous, Alan Seeger ; Soldiers of the Soil, Everard Jack Apple- 
e The Spires of Oxford, Winifred M. Letts ; Your Lad and My Lad, Randall Par- 
With the Same Pride, Theodosia Garrison, Beautiful cloth binding, gold and black lettering and design. 


T. S. DENISON & CO., Publishers, 152 W. Randolph St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


; No book 
A veritable treasury of material for recitations, 
It also contains a 


Hands All Round—Play, in 1 act, by Irene Jean Cran- 
dall; 2m.,4f. Time,85m. Scene: A dramatic epi- 
sode in which the war transforms the frivolous daugh- 
ter into an army nurse and the prodigal son intoa 
hero. Price, 25 cents. 

All For The Cause—Comedy-drama, in 1 act, by Lind- 
sey Barbee; 10f. Time1‘4 h. Can be used to aid in 
raising funds for any worthy cause. Price, 25 cents. 

Mrs. Tubbs Does Her Bit— Patriotic comedy-drama, in 
3 acts, by Walter Ben Hare; 7 m.,7 f., (4 are children, 
2 boys, 2girls.) Time 2'4h. A refined and delightful 
play, featuring a woman’s patriotism. Price, 25 cents. 

Lottie Sees It Through—Patriotic playlet, by Ragna 
B. Eskil; 3 m., 4 f. Time, 35 m. Written for the 
Red Cross, but with the change of a few words, it will 
plead for the Y. M. C. A. fund or any other cause as 
worthy. Price, 15 cents. 
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Every piece in ““Popular Recitations”’ is a star,piece, and has been tested 
and proved by noted readers, 
are written in clear, concise style. 
word by word; no pause, gesture or inflection too trivial for notice, 
furnish a complete guide for rendering the selections given and are 
equally valuable to the student for self-study or the teacher for ‘instruc- 
Students of Elocution will also find them invaluable. 


The following are the selections in this volume: 
Thee (Pantomime); Bobby Shaftoe; Flash—The Fireman’s Story; I Have Drunk 
My Last Glass; An Order for a Picture; Independence Bell; The Fireman; How to 
Burn a Heap; To a Waterfowl; Jerry; Jesus, Lover of My Soul (Pantomime); The 
Ride of Jennie McNeal; Why Should the Spirit of Mortal Be Proud; 
Thanksgiving; In the Signal Box; John Maynard; On the Rappahannock; Some- 
Last Rose of Summer (Pantomime); College Oil Cans; Tom; 
Curfew Must Not Ring Tonight; Little Rocket’s Christmas; Kate Shelley; Home, Sweet Home (Pantomime) ; 
Rock of Ayes (Pantomime); How He Saved St. Michael’s; The Leak in the Dike; Kar! the Martyr; Barbara 
Frietehie; The Bells; The Little Fireman; The American Revolution. 

Price, paper bound, 40 cents, postpaid, Cloth bound, 75 cents, postpaid. 


F. A. Owen Publishing Company, 





By Grace B. Faxon 


The “Talks” accompanying each selection 
Instruction is given almost line by line, 
They 


| the collection are several songs arranged for pantomimes, with full direc- 

|| tions for their production, These pantomimes properly produced, are 
popular features wherever used, and their introduction in a work of this 

| character will be widely appreciated and made use of, 
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irk Through the Camera’s Eye 


We Make a Specialty of— 
GC. The Development of Films 


C,. Making Prints from them 
GC, Making Photographic Post Cards 


from any subject by reproducing from the original photo. 


GC. Making Photographic Enlargements 


from any size negative. 


AKING PICTURES isa most delightful recreation in which any- 
one may indulge but it is robbed of half its pleasure if one has to 
develop the films and do the other work necessary to secure the fin- 
ished pictures. The facilities at the command of the amateur photo- 
grapher do not always permit of first class work and consequently 
the results oftentimes, are disappointing. — 
We possess exceptional facilities for doing all kinds of photo. 


graphic work ina first class manner, 


The materials which we use 


are the best obtainable and the workmanship is unexcelled. Our 
prices for developing and printing are very reasonable ag will be 
noted by a glance at the schedule of prices printed below. 


All orders are filled promptly on day of their receipt, and are sent to you postpaid. 
Schedule of Rates 


Prices for Developing 
Spool Films 


Any 6 exposure film ........00 . 
Any 10 or 12 exposure film....... 


Prices for Developing 
Film Packs 
Film Packs (any Size) w.scccccoeees 25e 
Plates (any size) each....... woeeee 5c 


NOTE: All films should be sent to us 
securely wepenes and with the sender’s 
name and address on the package. Sen 
by parce! post, fully prepaying postage. 


Enlargements 


Prices for Printing 

Azo Prints Unmounted 
214X334 OF SMALLEL...0....0-. sseeeeeeeee 2% 
21444, 344x414 of 34x34. md 
oe5. 34x 
5 


SFG rcrccececceosesoose rae 5c 





Post Cards 
Reproduced from Any Photo 
First Dozen 75¢ 
Each Additional Doz., Same Negative..48¢ 








Special Rates on Large Orders 


We are equipped with the very best facilities for making en- 
largements from any good negative and can furnish them 


either mounted or unmounted in almost any size desired. Price list on request. 
Remittance should accompany all orders for developing, printing or enlarging. 





Clyde E. Hulbert, Mé-Art Dent. F. A.Owen Pub. Co. Dansville, N.Y. 
** You Take the Pictures and We Will Do the Rest’’ 








Far Away. Geographical facts con- 
cerning foreign and home peoples and 
countries. 

Household Ideas. Pure food laws; do- 
mestic science; cookery. 

How to Keep Well. Health hints; phys- 
iology; first aid; fire prevention. 

Kind Deeds. Philanthropy; kindness 
to dumb animals; bird protection; social 
welfare. 

New Inventions. This subject appeals 
to boys and girls who are mechanically 
inclined. It may be expanded to include 
scientific news and the discussion of 
mechanical devices—as automobile fix- 
tures, aeroplane improvements, and the 
like. 

Photographs. Those of historical or 
educational value are often as instructive 
and as worthy of preservation as are 
prose items. While reserving a special 
department for photographs of excep- 
tional merit, a few pictures relating to 
a definite subject may be preserved, with 
clippings upon that special topic. 

Plants and Animals. Agriculture and 
nature study. Farm magazines are very 
helpful in providing items in regard to 
these studies. 

War. Under this are historical facts 
and current events found abundantly in 
all newspapers. 





Tissue Paper Curtains 


Every teacher appreciates the possibil- 
ities of her class-room windows, but few 
seem to realize pleasing results. Two 
chief sources of difficulty are the neces- 
sity of finding materials that will neither 
cut off the light nor collect dust. Oneof 
the cheapest, cleanest, and most opaque 
mediums, and one of the most satisfac- 
tory, is common white tissue paper. 
Curtains can be fashioned of this mate- 
rial in a few minutes, and can be deco- 
rated by cut-out applique of the work 
done by thechildren. Suchsash curtains 
are a real finish to aroom, but will read- 
ily admit the light, and can be cast with- 
out ceremony into the waste basket at 
the first sign of soil. 

To make tissue paper curtains, the 
paper must hang the length of the sheet. 
If the curtains are to cross the entire 
window, as many sheets will be required 
as the width of the glass and half as 
much more. The sheets need not be 
pasted together, but each sheet should be 
turned down about a quarter of an inch 
at the top, and a little more at the bot- 
tom, to simulate ahem. A thick white 
cotton cord should be fastened to the 
window sash, from side to side, at a 
height that will cause the curtains to 
hang just clear of the window lifts, if 
there be any, or just below the glass. 
The hem of the curtains must be caught 
with the least bit of white paste, here 
and there, or any cut-out work can be so 
placed as to catch and hold it. When 
the curtains are ready to hang, paste 
should be applied to the cord that has 
been stretched across the window. One 
at a time, the curtains should be hung 
on the cord along the upper fold of the 
paper, and shirred tooneside. This shir- 
ring will look exactly as if the material 
had been gathered with needle and thread 
to the proper fullness. The gathers must 
be pinched into place quickly ; the bottom 
of the sheet gently pulled down, set in 
place, and caught to the window sash, at 
either end and in two other spots, with 
the paste. The second sheet is set close 
to the first and is made to overlap it at 
the bottom. As many sheets are placed 
as may be necessary. 

These curtains are very pretty, and 
cannot be told from the finest muslin at 
a distance of a few feet. Being held by 
the paste they will not blow about, and 
the children take delight in making gob- 
lins, owls, holly wreaths, snow men, 
hearts, shields, cherries, bunnies, birds, 
Easter baskets, flowers, geometric fig- 
ures, or any story cut-out design that 
may come in the year’s work and can be 
found adaptable. All of the children 
make similar cut-outs, and the teacher 
chooses the work that will be honored by 
a place on the curtains. Itis surprising 
how well even rather poor work shows 
up when displayed in this way. 





See Gen. Pershing and eleven other 
great heroes on page 14 of this mag- 
azine.—Adv. 
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Group Work 


By Louise Veazey 


From prominent educators to-day we 
hear much of the value of group work- 
the division of a class into groups of 
eight, nine, ten, or less. Each grou) 
has something specific to accomplish in 
a given time. The object is two-fold; 
more opportunity for individual expres- 
sion, and the elimination of bad habits 
formed during so-called seat work peri- 
ods. The work must ‘be thoughtfully 
planned by the teacher in order to se- 
cure results. It must be self-checking. 
‘There should be a leader. Some forms 
of group work which we have success- 
fully used have been as follows: 

1. Problems pastedon cardboard squares 
are given to individuals working at the 
board. ‘The answers are numbered and 
placed in the leader’s hands. As each 
problem is correctly solved, another is 
given and an ‘‘E’’ placed at the top of 
the board. When the time is up, the 
owner of the largest number of E’s is 
counted the winner. 

2. Flash cards, on which are written in 
large figures combinations, tables, simple 
subtraction, multiplication, short divi- 
sion, and addition problems, and ex- 
amples insubtraction of fractions, furnish 
valuable group work. The answer should 
be placed on the back of the card so as 
to be seen by the leader as he holds up 
the card. The winner is the child who 
gains the most cards. 

8. Sentences may be written out minus 
the punctuation marks, to be copied on 
the board with the marks added. In the 
leader’s hand is placed a paper contain- 
ing the sentences properly punctuated. 
For each sentence correctly written an 
E is marked and another sentence given. 
Each child is working on a different sen- 
tence, hence no copying. is possible. If 
desired, an extra E may be given for 
neatness or good penmanship. 

4. Whenastudy has been made of a poet 
or artist and his works, group work may 
be made of it. The children stand in a 
circle near a blackboard. Place at the 
top of the board the name of the poet. 
The leader calls on a child to write the 
name of a poem written by this poet. 
Other children watch for mistakes. An- 
other child is called on to write the name 
of a second poem, ete. An artist and his 
paintings may be used in the same way. 
A list of correct titles in the leader’s 
hand makes the work self-checking. 

5. A list of birds, insects, and fowls, 
called out by the leader, may be classified 
on the board. 

6. Numbers to be written in three ways 
may be used for group work. 

7. Telling time and table drills make 
good group work. 

The ingenious teacher can work out 
many pleasurable and profitable devices 
to be used by three or four groups in 
various parts of the room. Atthe same 
time the teacher is doing intensive work 
with some portion of the class. This 
work also teaches valuable lessons in 
initiative, self-reliance, and helpfulness. 





There are none so poor they can not 
help, and none so rich they need no help. 
—German Proverb. 
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Salvation 
Army 


must continue 
to have your 
support 
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This is our 


Annual Appeal 


Send Donations to Commander Miss Booth 
118 West Fourteenth Street, New York City 
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ify Conts for 
Pree Mans 
FACE POWDER, 
is NOT an advance, because 


we now give double quantity 
Most everything has advanced in 


price. Material and labor cost 
more. Government taxes have increased. 
And now Uncle Sam wants to conserve 
in paper, board and labor. 
We have met these conditions in the only way 
possible—packed double the quantity of powder 
in a square cornered box of practically the same 
size. This saves our government and us one box, 
and the packing and handling of that box. 


For forty years Freeman's Face Powder has been 
sold at a uniform price. We do ;— 








not want to increase it. Buying 50 _ 
quality in quantity protects us both | Gorermment 
‘and helps win the war. ; Tax 


Remember— Freeman's Face 
Powder is distinctively a quality 
delights the most fastidious. 

The Freeman guarantee—moncey back after trial 


if not satishied—still holds good. 


All tints at all toilet counters or miniature box 
for 4 cents stamps. 


powder that 


Watch for the square box. 
FREEMAN PERFUME CO., Dept. R, Cincinnati, 0. 








Send Your Name and We'll : 
Send You a Lachnite 


I 1 »and say. *‘Send me |% 
Don, send a penny. Just send your name and ar days’ ame ij 
trial.’” We will send it prepaid right to your home. : 

¥| comes merely deposit. $4.75 with the postman and then wear the 

p for 10 full days. #f you, or if any of your friends can 

a diamond, send it back. But if you decide to buy it |§ 
us $2.5 a month until $18.75 has been paid. I 
L Wi Send your name now. Tell us which of the |4 
rite Today solid Zoid rings illustrated above you wish j 
(adies’ or men’s). Be sure to send finger size 
Harold Lachman Co., 12 N. Michigan A 






















- “How to Start in Business : 
for Yourself”’ 


This is the title of a booklet that we want tosend free 
to every reader of Normal Instructor-Primary Plans. 


It isa booklet of facts, 
with our help and a little easy work on your part, start a 
pleasant, fascinating, profitable business of your own, 
be your own boss and make more money than you are 
now making, by selling our line in your territory. 

We are large hosiery manufacturers, selling our entire output 
through specialty salesmen direct to the consumer. Our line is 
complete--articles for men, women and children at prices that 

make it easy to sell all classes. Every piece is positively 
= guaranteed to give entire satisfaction. 

Our reputation gained through nearly a half century's fair 
dealing stands back of our guarantee. 

Our representatives are making from $500 to $2500 annually. = 
Our assistance, unique sales plan, liberal commissions, fair 
dealing, and high quality goods make this easy. You can 
earn it--possibly more. . . , a E 

If you are interested {n starting a big paying business of 
your OWN send for the booklet and free particulars today. 
GEO. G. CLOWS COMPANY, 

Department B, 232-36 S. Eighth St., Philadelphia 


i DU 


It shows you how you can, 











We Buy Typewriters 


We will pay spot cash for your used Typewriter. Write 


Durkin, Reeves & Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

















FILMS DEVELOPED 


‘, - 
Mail us 15¢ with any size film for development and 
Y¥ 6velvet prints. Or send 6 negatives any size and 


15c for 6 prints. Prompt service. Roanoke Photo 

Finishing Co., 242 Bell Ave., Roanoke, Va, 
Addresses, Special Papers, Es- 
ORATIONS, says, Debates, etc., prepared 
for individual requirements. 


EROS CHEE” Te “ 
Original accurate writings for all events. The kind 
that ring true. Five hundred words, one dollar. 


EPHRAIM BUCHWALD, Dopt. N. 113 East 129 St., New York 




















Dreams That Came True 
(Continued from page 45) 


he give New York and Boston such lux- 
uries in weather so hot that the sweetest | 
beef spoiled in a few hours? 
‘lo you, who know all about _refriger- | 
ator cars, the answer is easy, but when 
Philip D. Armour faced that problem | 
there were no refrigerator cars, and the | 
story of their building and carrying food | 
all over the world is a whole book by | 
itself; for without these we could not | 
feed the people in the cities now nor the 
soldiers who are fighting in the great 
war. Without them much of the world’s 
food would go to waste, many people 
would starve to death and the food that 
was left would cost much more than it 
does to-day. 
In the beginning, in the rush and hurry 
and struggle of getting started, many 
things were thrown away that are used 
to good advantage to-day. Now every | 
bit of bone, of hair, of horn, is utilized | 
for something. Even the membranes of 
the stomach and intestines have their | 
uses, and not a drop of blood is really | 
wasted, as it goes into fertilizers for the 
land. Not only the things you use con- 
stantly, like soap and leather and but- 
tons and glue, but rare medicines worth | 
thousands of dollars a pound, which have | 
saved many lives and which can only be | 
produced where great numbers of cattle | 
are available, are among the products of | 
the packing companies. | 
And, best of all, wherever the big pack- | 
ing plants congregate, there are centers | 
for schools and clubs, for hospitals and | 
gymnasiums, for the helping of great 
numbers of people, old and young, to be 
better and happier. For ‘‘ Big Business’’ 
is only another name for the united ef- | 
forts of thousands of people, and their 
health, their happiness, their prosperity, 
and their general well-being is alla part 
of the organization which is dependent on | 
them and on which they are dependent. 
The man who founded the first pack- | 
ing business is no longer here to watch | 
its work and guide its development, but | 
the industry he wakened with his magic 
words has become one of the colossal 
archways of modern civilization—a mon- | 





| 








ument to a ‘‘dream come true.’”’ 


The Voice of the Flag 


He little thought the flag could speak, 
’T was just a patch of beauty there 
That he had seen from week to week, 
Half-soiled and fluttering in the air. 
He never dreamed it had a soul, 
He never thought it was his friend, 
Until the drums began to roll 
And days of peace were at an end. 


And then he saw the men pass by, 
He heard the music of the band, 
He saw the soldiers march—to die 
If need be, out on No Man’s Land. 
But when the last brown line had passed, 
And silence claimed the streets once 
more, 
Something that fluttered from a mast 
Spoke as it never had before. 


‘*Boy! Boy!’ it seemed to ery to him, 

**Come! | will make a man of you. 
Come to the fields where all is grim 

And live or die for what is true.”’ 
He thought it strange, yet day by day 

Where’er he saw Old Glory fly 
Always to him he heard it say: 

‘or me out there your brothers die.’”’ 
No rest or peace at night he knew. 

The Flag was whispering in his dreams 
Of splendid deeds for him to do, 

Telling of blood that flows in streams, 
Until at last with eyes aglow 

He bade farewell to home and all, 
Stepped forward as a man to go, 

His soul had heard Old Glory’s call. 
—Edgar A. Guest in **American Boy.”’ 


The world wants men—true men, 
Who can neither be bought nor sold; 
Men who scorn to violate trust, 
Genuine gold. 


The world wants men—pure men, 
Free from the taint of sin; 

Men whose lives are clean without, 
And pure within. 





There is an announcement on page 14 
of this magazine that will delight every 
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The Romance 
of Big Business 


BOOK ONE 


“Dreams That Came True’ 





E have had prepared by a teacher and well 
known writer a beautiful and romantic 
story of the great Armour Packing Indus- 

" try, of its relation to the development of 
the Middle West and the great United States. It 
is one of the most fascinating stories in history 
and has never been adequately and truthfully told 
before in form to present to the school children 
of the United States. 

The growth of this industry has been parallel 
with the growth of the country itself, ml has in 
fact stimulated much of the agricultural development of 
the great livestock regions of the country. It has 
through this channel brought prosperity to thousands of 
farmers by furnishing market for large numbers of cat- 
tle, sheep, and hogs. As this business has grown, a 
ready market for all of these has been developed, and a 
standard value has been placed upon meat animals. 

This mother industry has also been the means of de- 
veloping many allied industries, to manufacture the by- 
products of the great packing business. Among these, 
the most important are leather works, glue works, soap 
works, fertilizer works, musical strings, buttons and 
combs, curled hair works, sandpaper works, pharmaceu- 
tical laboratories, and manufactories of various kinds of 
extracts. 

In order to enable teachers to inform themselves on 
these important industries and pass the information 
along to the growing womanhood and manhood of the 
Nation, we are preparing a series of booklets to cover 
the Armour system, the systematic development of which 
is typical of all the Packing Industry. We have thought 
that to take a unit like this in a great industry and show 
the definite steps in its development would be better 
than to generalize too much. So we are giving in the 
series of booklets, definite information and good illustra- 
tions on the Armour Packing Industry, to be followed 
by booklets to cover every allied industry and show how 
each one of these minor industries has evolved to save 
waste and to help make for greater efficiency in the de- 
velopment of our great Nation. 

The first pamphlet covering the general subject is 
ready for distribution and a copy will be furnished each 
teacher free of cost who writes us for it. The series 
will be numbered and in uniform paper cover, and at- 
tractively made up. In fact, they will be a credit to any 
school, and will have authoritative information well pre- 
pared for the graded schools, and will be equally inter- 
esting for the grown-ups. 

We have made an arrangement with the publishers 
whereby teachers can supply classes with copies of these 
at actual cost of paper and printing, which is 3 cents each. 





ARMOUR’S FARM BUREAU 
R. J. H. De Loach, Director 
UNION STOCK YARDS 
CHICAGO 




















pupil in your school.—Adv. 
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Excelsior Literature Series 


A Low Priced Series of Annotated Classics and Supplementary Readers 


HE volumes in this Series are carefully edited by capable teachers of English. 
~ Some have Biographical Introduction, Notes and Outlines for Study, as noted. 
They are thoroughly adapted for class use and study as needed in various grades. 








! Evangeline. Longfellow. Biographical sketch, point. As the author says: “Whatever one’s at- 
AMEFORUCION BIE MOTE occcecccccccoccccssensses de titude toward the Bible, he never can have a 
Courtship of Miles Standish. Longfellow. rounded knowledge of the world’s literature with- 
[ee RAPRR: GRRER ek ee c out being acquainted with this most phenomenal 
Vision of Sir inunfal, Lowell. Biographical book.’’ Numerous extracts from the Bible text as 
sketch, introduction, notes, questions, outlines10c illustration, Instructive and interesting......15¢e 


39 The Sketch Book. By Washington Irving, 














Enoch Arden. Tennyson. Biographicalsketch, ig ie Ns 
introduction, notes, outlines and questions....10e With introduction and notes by Edward A. Parker, 
‘ ene inn Sinesdtshvnn. -hdvasiiion’ Ph.B. Selections from the famous classic, cover- 
bs ; * ‘peor dey : hin ennatin an ‘lin M810 : ing most ot the essays used in school work, and 
“epitome detrei gee Oe Alea cio tere ob including both Rip Van Winkle and The Legend 
Browning’s Poems, Selected poems, with of Sleepy Hollow. 216 pages. 15e 

Ne MN OUNNE G.. wsnvsincuusy Apsanecs aebee : Ate d "8 AGERE VOOR " 
sasistaesaalh dors - a eek Se toc | 40 The Sketch Book, Same as above, cloth. .35e¢ 
tot et jou pt pee pam Mary paler ct 100 }4t Julius Caesar, Shakespeare. With introduc. 
STOR RCIOS, EOLew & , a a One aC tion, notes and questions by ‘Thomas ©. Blaisdell, 
( Sohrab and Rustam, Arnold. Introduction, | Ph.D., LL.D., Dean School of Liberal Arts, 
notes, outlines se eessoscneveceree « seeeeseoves oe Oc Pennsylvania State College. A newly edited edi- 
7 Longtellow tor Boys and Girls, A study of | tion, scholarly and clear; especially adapted tor 
Longtfellow’s poetry for children of the primary A UE cnsccuckcabbedbecuccassaes. S450sbEEE 15e 
zrades, With explanations, language exercises, out-| qo Julius Caesar, Same as above,cloth...... 5c 
an ae 7 anc a had . er — Dei By /45 Macbeth. Shakespeare. With introduction, 
cqeicn deed apie Jhethoge sere ollege, Athens, ODE +» 1c | notes, and questions by Thomas C. Blaisdell,Ph.D., 
A Christmas Carol, Charles Dickens. Com- i. Th. Wmitorem With NO. 4h..cssccccccsvcscccs t5e 
yie te WITT MOUOS ceseeeeeneceecenererenneens soe Oe 44 Macbeth, Sameas above, cloth............. 35e 
1 ( ricket on the Hearth. Dickens, Complete | 45 Merchantof Venice. Shakespeare. With in- 
ue NED <3 288980 488604988%' kesAbos SR See eee 10c troduction, notes, and questions by ‘Thomas ©, 
Familiar Legends. Inez N. Mckee. A book of Blaisdell, Ph.D., LL.D. Unitorm with No, 41,.15e 

ld ies T 4 y ha “ WMP Lc caer esesseces +] . T y 4 q 

ee a pe 7 Mole O¢ | 46 Merchant of Venice. Same as above, cloth .35e 
; Spee “ eevee ——— et tl a depp Den ao 59 Poe’s Tales, (Selected.) Withintroduction and 
Hon and stories, ATED WO SIXUN GTAGES.. 00. 10¢ notes by Edward A. Parker, Ph. B. The selections, 
7 Hiawatha. Longfellow. Introduction, notes eight in number, cover the required reading in 
BUA VOCRDWBRET cccccccedcsccesssvcevcessecccccess Se most schools, including Ligeia, The Gold Bug, and 
9 Milton’s Minor Poems, (L’Allegro, Il Pense- | the Descent into the Maelstrom, 176 pages,..lde 
roso, Comus, Lycidas.) Edited by Cyrus Lauron | 60 Poe’s Tales, Sameas above, cloth,......... 5c 





61 A Message to Garcia, and other Inspira- 


Jivoper of the Murray F. Tuley High School, Chi- 





cago, Thomas ©, Blaisdell, Supervising Editor. tional Stories, Edited, with introductions and 
Biographical sketch, introduction, notes and ques- notes, by Kdward A, Parker, Ph.B. Elbert Hub- 
tions for study; comments and vocabulary...10e bard’s famous story of duty well done is here 
iL Idylls ofthe King. Tennyson. (The Coming joined with selections from many famous authors, 
of Arthur, Gareth and Lynnette, Lancelot and to produce a book which cannot fail to inspire 
Klaine, The Passing of Arthur.) Edited by Cyrus young readers to nobler conduct of life........ l5c 
Lauron Hooper. Thomas C, Blaisdell, Supervis- | 63 Lincoln-Douglas Debates, Edited, with in- 
ing Editor. Biographical sketch, introduction, troduction and notes, by Edwin Erle Sparks, 
notes and questions for study, critical comments Ph.D., LL.D., President Pennsylvania State Col- 
and pronouncing VOCAbUIALY.........ceeeeeeees t5ec lege, Author of “The Expansion of the American 
32 Idylls ofthe King. Same asabove, cloth. .35e People,’ “The Men Who Made the Nation,’’ ete, 
3 Silas Marner. Eliot. Biographical sketch, nu- President Sparks was for ten years a lecturer and 
mu rous notes, « nestions for study on each cha ster professor of American History at the University 
: dap deeleaings dlisiowranhy nates se ve of Chicago, and, among other works, prepared the 
criticalcomments and bibliography, making It the edition of the Lincoln-Douglas Debates published 


most complete edition published for class study. in 1908 by the Illinois State Historical Society. The 




















s mengy eo are ts ee ere vol- present volume gives, practically entire, the prin- 
beg 4 % Jay mnogo 1 tccapiacnet) - nM cipal addresses from these famous debates, with 

hee ijocohi sg Aa ag edna ts lotic gigs srt full historical introduction and ample explanatory 

34 Silas Marner, Same as above, cloth,....385¢ notes. This will bea valuable book for school use, 
‘ Lady of the Lake, Scott. Contains map, bio- and for students of history........... 066 seseees 20e¢ 
vraphicalsketch, the reign and character of James | ¢4 Lincoln-Douglas Debates above, 

V trom *Tales of a Grandfather,’’ pronouncing MOET RNIN 55 0 65 nb8 p00 0h 0550008s08000%0060048 35e 
vocabulary and comprehensive notes by Barbara | »¢- The | j p) 7 dw 7 yy 

et 2B ie a 4 wale "a Ale 8 i) 1e Man Without a Country. Edward Evy- 

A. oom _ her of English, High School, erett Hale. With Biographical sketch, historical 
Dansville, N. X....seeeseseeees 15c introduction and explanatory notes by Horace G. 

36 Lady of the Lake. Same as above, cloth..35e Brown, Teacher of History and Social Science, 
7 Literature of the Bible. Matthias R. Heilig. State Normal Scnool, Worcester, Mass........ 10c 
This is ascholarly, familiar and reverential treat-| 66 The Man Without a Country. Same asabove, 
ment of the Bible purely from the literary view- cloth binding...... Ce cveverccocerece geecccccoccce 30c 
Published | FF. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N.Y. | order From Most 
Jointly by | HALL & McCREARY, 434 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. { Convenient Point 




































“FOR MEMORY’S GARDEN” 
‘The Best Memory Gem Book Published 
| For Grade Schools 


COMPILED AND ARRANGED BY LUCIA MAY WIANT 


Supervisor of Expression, Dayton, Ohio, Public Schools 


HIS unique book is intended to instill in the minds and 
hearts of boys and girls the honoring of parents, love of 
country, truthfulness, honesty and cheerfulness, together 

with all moral attributes and other qualities that go to make the 
strong, well poised character. 

There is nothing that brings more pleasure, and at the same 
time more culture and refinement to pupils, or, indeed, to maturer 
minds, than the committing to memory of terse, beautiful thoughts 
of the world’s most helpful thinkers. These thoughts linger long 
| in our minds and even in the busiest life, recur again and again, 
helping to solve the every-day problems that confront us all. 
‘‘For Memory's Garden’’ contains a wealth of the choicest 
i gems of thought of all ages, arranged in such a way that they can 
be most easily memorized by children. There are forty selections 
for each grade from the first to the eighth, one for each week of the 
school year, making a total of 320 selections in all. The selections 
provided for each grade are numbered from one to forty and are 
so arranged that the same numbered selections in the various 
grades are appropriate to the same period of the year or the same 
special days celebrated intheschoolroom. For instance, selection 
number five in each grade is appropriate to Autumn, number ten 
to Thanksgiving, number fifteen to Christmas, etc. 

The value and usefulness of this book will be readily appar- 
ent to teachers. It is endorsed and recommended by many lead- 
ing educators. The memorizing of the selections contained in this 
book will not only prove an enjoyable task to your pupils but it 
will contribute to a very large degree in the development of their 
characters and will make their whole lives brighter and better. 


The price is 35 cents per copy. In lots of fifty, 
30 cents per copy. In lots of twenty-five, 27 
cents per copy. Remit by P. O. Money Order 


| F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., DANSVILLE, N. Y. 
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The Junior Red Cross, Its Accom- 
plishments and Future Plans 
By J. W. Studebaker 


Assistant National Director, Bureau of 
Junior Membership American Red Cross 


From the Atlantic to the Pacific, from 
Canada to the Gulf, in every village and 
city, in miners’ shacks in Arizona, in elm- 
shaded Connecticut farmhouses, count- 
less Red Cross Juniors, boys and girls, 
are vindicating their right to citizenship. 
In far islands of the sea, in St. Thomas, 
in Hawaii, Santo Domingo and Porto 
Rico, little brown skinned citizens are 
taking a new interest in being ‘* Amer- 
icans,’’ while in China and Brazil, young 
exiles are feeling strangely near to the 
“*home’’ they have never seen. All these 
school children, nearly ten million of 
them, have found the way to save Amer- 
ica through the Red Cross. In this time 
of stress and sacrifice, they are gladly 
taking a definite place in the national 
program. Through unwavering service 
they have demonstrated the spirit of 
true citizenship. 

Patriotism too often begins and ends in 
emotion, in the easy response to stirring 
words and color and music. It cannot 
become a living thing unless national 
service is a part of daily living. Older 
people are apt to think that children’s 
service should be literally to stand and 
wait until they have ‘‘ finished their ed- 
ucation.’’ The children themselves have 
never fallen into that error. Their query 
has been, ‘‘What can I do to help win 
the war?’’ 

The Junior Red Cross has answered 
that query in such a way that the regular 
business of the child, education, is inter- 
fered within noway. Rather, itis given 
fresh impetus. Active service is educa- 
tion. In giving children the opportunity 
of rendering direct service to our fight- 
ing men and our Allies through their 
school work in sewing, manual training, 
art and cooking, the Junior Red Cross 
creates a powerful motive for perfection 
in these courses. The recognition of their 
part in the war, with the responsibility 
placed upon them of doing their part, is 
a challenge too appealing to be resisted. 

Refugee garments, hospital garments 
and supplies, knitted articles and com- 
fort kits, are standard Red Cross sup- 
plies that the Juniors have turned in to 
Chapters by the hundreds of thousands 
—all made as part of the regular school 
sewing course. In school workshops, 
boys have made Red Cross packing boxes, 
ten different articles of furniture for Red 
Cross Convalescent Houses, knitting 
needles, applicators, various pieces of 
workroom furniture, games, puzzles and 
miscellaneous articles. Cooking classes 
have sent jams, jellies, and other del- 
icacies to local camps and hospitals. 
Juniors have served as stenographers and 
packers, and several towns have bicycle 
messenger corps at the service of the 
Red Cross Chapter and other worthy 
organizations. 

Two large allotments of work made a 
most notable contribution from the Red 
Cross Juniors last year and compared weli 
with the work’ of their elders in Red 
Cross service. Last January, when the 
Red Cross Commission to France ordered 
clothing to provide the destitute refu- 
gees, pouring in from behind the German 
lines, the Junior Red Cross was given 
255,000 garments as its quota. This allot- 
ment was filled and over subscribed by 
many thousands. For the Red Cross 
Convalescent Houses, in connection with 
all Base and General Hospitals in the 
country, the boys of the Junior Red Cross 
were asked to make various simple arti- 
cles of furniture. Two hundred pieces 
were made for each house. The follow- 
ing table shows the patriotic work done 
by hammer and saw in the school work- 
shop. 

8 table, 200; 6/ table, 201; 6/ bench, 
470; taboret, 485; lamp, 85; inkwell, 
426; folding table, 340; wood screen, 152; 
rug, 271; dressing table, 256; costumer, 
391; quilt, 108. Total, 3,404. 

The boys of the Red Cross made good 
on this order. ‘Their success has opened 
up new fields for this year’s work. At 
the request of the Surgeon General of 
the United States Army, they will make 
supplies for the Orthopedic Division of 
the Medical Department, for the Divi- 
sion'of Curative Hospitals and for the 
Medical Supply Depot. Their work will 
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include: temporary peg-legs, crutches, 
bed trays, writing desks, bed-side tables, 
packing boxes, potato mashers, woo 
veneer splints, tool chest, sand bed occu 
pation tables. The boys will continu: 
tueir work for the Red Cross in outfittin; 
workrooms and furnishing the twenty 
six Convalescent Houses and the fift 
Nurses’ Recreation Houses which ar: 
yet to be built. 

The fact that the School Auxiliarie 
are to a large extent self-supportin; 
makes their work doubly valuable. |) 
raising and maintaining their Schoo 
Funds, the Juniors have shown resource 
fulness, steadfastness, and unusual pow 
ers of cooperation. No field, apparently, 
has been left untouched by these young 
financiers. The individual contributions 
of pennies, nickels and dimes total a 
tremendous sacrifice of the luxuries of 
childhood—the ice cream cone, the stick 
of gum, and the movie show. The list of 
odd jobs undertaken to earn *‘Red Cross 
quarters’’ fills several pages. Their va- 
riety defies classification. They run from 
clerking in stores, through all the gamut 
of domestic duties and personal service, 
to such ingenious capitalization of cli- 
mate as ‘‘standing on the corner with an 
umbrella and taking people home from 
the car for fivecents!’’ Entertainments, 
bazaars, and the organized collection ani 
sale of salvage provide valuable training 
in real business methods. The Minne- 
apolis Public School Bazaar, all the arti- 
cles for which were made in the schools, 
cleared $4,000 in four days. The Red 
Cross market in Des Moines, Iowa, is 
stocked with the surplus fruit and vege- 
tables of the city. ‘The Juniors collect, 
pack, and transport these supplies to the 
market. The Seniors sell it, and they go 
50-50 on the profits. Toy making has be- 
come a permanent and lucrative industry 
in Los Angeles School Auxiliaries. In 
the same city the Juniors collected 
$3,927.27 worth of salvage in four months. 
These are enterprises of real magnitude 
in education and in finance. 

Greater than the scheme for produc- 
tion, which makes school auxiliaries so 
vital a part of the Red Cross Member- 
ship is the educational program which 
makes Red Cross service a spur and an 
incitement to study in a land disturbed 
by war. The aim of the Junior Red 
Cross is to educate through service. The 
first step in this program is to give the 
schoo! girl and boy a part in the common 
service which the whole nation is render- 
ing to our soldiers, our sailors and our 
allies through the Red Cross. The sense 
of national responsibility created in this 
direct way, can be used to motivate al- 
most every other study in the school 
curriculum. Compositions, dramatics, 
health, games, arithmetic, drawing, ge- 
ography, civics, history—the motor of 
patriotic service can put new force and 
driving power behind every one of these 
traditional school subjects. This entire 
educational program is explained in the 
new Teachers’ Manual of Junior Red 
Cross Activities issued by the American 
Red Cross, a book of more than four 
hundred pages. 

The Junior Red Cross was born of the 
war but it will not die with the coming 
of peace, which we so deeply desire. The 
children will not yield up the active cit- 
izenship which their service has won in 
the community, in the nation, in even 
the world. They have learned to relieve 
suffering, to meet disaster, to work for 
cleanliness and health and beauty in their 
homes; they have come to know the 
meaning of democracy and to work with 
an entire nation to gain its ends. When 
the suffering of the trenches is a mem- 
ory, disease and cold and hunger will 
still walk, in the next street or half a 
world away. The victims of flood and 
fire will look to the Red Cross for aid. 
We must still guard ourselves and our 
towns from disease and dirt. The coun- 
try, now organized to win the war, will 
for many years be organized to rebuild 
the world. As far ahead as we can sce 
the Red Cross will have need of its Jun- 
ior members, and will give them in in- 
creasing richness opportunities for na- 
tional service. 





Every right action and every true 
thought sets the seal of its beauty on 
person and face.—luskin. 





The Emblem of Victory is for every 
American School. See it on page 14.—Ad. 
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three months’ pay. 
seems a certainty. 
are still hung ~ for disposition by Father Time. 
play you a shab 

Teachers, and toss one month’s salary to the Doctor ? 


Unless you were a ‘‘flu” victim you have probably drawn 
December salary is on the way and 
But the salaries of five more months 


Will he 
y trick, as he has played on so many other 


One Teacher in Six loses time and income every year 
because of Sickness, Accident or Quarantine. Usually such 
misfortunes come when you are least able to afford them. 


A Few Cents a Day 3 
Keeps Danger Away uluidy, 


There is only one way to ‘‘play safe’’—and 
that is to enroll in the T. C. U. 
The Teachers Casualty Underwriters lt 


is a National organization for Teachers 











that stands ready to pay you'an income a 
whenever you are prevented from earning one 
by reason of Sickness, Accident or Quarantine. 

It is recommended by prominent educators 
of America who are familiar with its work, and by thou- 
sands of ‘Teachers who have already experienced its 
prompt and unfailing relief. 

You will feel better and work better when 


you are a ‘T. C. U., for then you will be free from worry. 
Send a Post Card for full information. 


Teachers Casualty Underwriters 
404 T.C. U. Bldg. Lincoln, Nebraska 


SPANISH INFLUENZA 


THE TEACHER AND THE T.C.U. 


An Editorial by Its President 


Spanish Influenza, probably our ancient enemy, la grippe, 
newly entitled, has made an inroad upon American energy 
and savings which is appalling, even in these days of many 
billion dollar bond drives. When the totals are made up it 
will be found that an undue share of this burden has fallen 
upon the schoolmaster. ‘“Teacher has the flu.” The words 
echoed around Nebraska and through every other state. 
Thousands of schools were deserted in a week. 


The Teacher 


No public servant is so completely exposed to an 
epidemic of this nature as is the schoolmaster. Day after 
day, an average of thirty-five very active sources of infec- 
tion sit, often in an overcrowded room, facing the teacher, 
and severally and in groups they cough and sneeze out the 
germs of more ‘‘flu” cases. That one teacher withstands 
the onslaught is a triumph of resistance and a veritable de- 
fiance of the laws of hygiene. 


What provision is made by law for therelief of the many 
teachers who succumb? None at all. Upon his or her slender 
resources the burden falls. Howheavy the load is, a brief con- 
sideration of the demands upon salaries will determine. So- 
cial demands require that the teacher “‘dress and look the 
part”; travel to and from school and home is expensive; and 
the high cost of everything leaves a small margin at best. 


The T. C. U. 


“So far as I know,” says Dr. A. E. Winship, ‘‘the 
best provision for such an emergency is the Teachers 





Casualty Underwriters of Lincoln, Nebraska, and it is for 
this reason that we have championed its cause whenever 
occasion offered.” 


The good doctor is right, —there is just one safe, sane, 
constant refuge—the protection offered by the T. C. U. Since 
1899 its underwriters have been steadily building up its re- 
serves until today it meets the stern trial of a nation-wide 
epidemic of unprecedented proportions with ample assets, 
and it now re-extends to every eligible educator an earnest 
invitation to enroll and be protected against the greatest of 
the financial foes of the profession, i. e., accident, sickness 
and quarantine. 


Prompt acceptance of this opportunity means early 
protection against not only Spanish Influenza but against 
the multitude of misfortunes which follow in its wake. 
To many it may seem to be tempting fate for the 
T. C. U. to assume additional risks in this crisis, but with 
thousands of teachers enrolled in every state in America 
and even a wider field, the law of average is bound to 
apply and those enrolled may be certain of all indemnities 
promised. 


There are but two classes of teachers to whom this 
message may not appeal: 


1, The ineligible, who cannot get it; 


2. Those who are rich, beyond the reach of the money 
loss, the doctor’s fees, the nurse’s bill and the other numerous 
items incident to sickness or injury,—a fortunate few, to 
whom a check for fifty dollars ($50.00) at the end of a 
month’s lay-off would not ‘‘look good,” to quote Secretary 
J. W. Crabtree of the N. E. A., himself a beneficiary, follow-. 
ing a rather prolonged indisposition. 
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POPULAR SONG BOOKS 
FOR SCHOOLS 


The Blue Book of Favorite Songs 


93 Songs With Words and Music 
Price 7 Cents Per Copy 
Postpaid 


84c per dozen or $7.00 per hundred 


HIS is without question the finest collection 

and greatest value given in any song book 

at the price. Over two million copies have 
been supplied to schools throughout the country 
and its sales are steadily increasing. 


Every person should be familiar with the old favorite and 
popular songs and the prince ipal object in publishing this inex- 
pensive book is to make it possible for every pupil in every 
school to sing and Jearn these songs, 

No matter what other song books your school may be using, 
you need the Blue Book of Favorite Songs for the reason that it 
contains many desirable selections not found in any other one 
book and the cost is so small that the question of “‘How to Get 
Them” cannot possibly be a barrier. 

The Excellence of the songs contained in this book will be 
immediately apparent from a glance at the list of contents print- 
ed below. A History of many of the songs is given, which 
feature adds greatly to the interest and helpfulness of the book, 


THE BLUE BOOK 


FAVORITE SONGS | | 








@EBLISHED BY | 
F. A. Owen PubEshing Company, 
Dansville, N. Y. oa 








t inches. Well printed on good paper and bound in strong enameled covers, 


COMPLETE LIST OF CONTENTS 


Oh, Wert Thou in Cauld Blast 

Old Black Joe 

Old Folks at Home 

Old Oaken Bucket, The 

Ouward, Christian Soldiers 

Quilting Party, The 

Robin Adair 

7 htocked in the Cradle of the Deep 

4 Scenes That Are Brightest 

Scotland’s Burning (Round) 

soldier’s Farewell, ‘The 

Song of a Thousand Years 

Stars of the Summer Night 

Star Spangled Banner, ‘The 

Sweet and Low 

Mhere’s Music in the Air 

Those Evening Bells 

To and Fro 

‘othe Friends We Love 

Tramp! Tramp! Tramp! 

Twinkle Little Star 

Uncle Ned 

Vacant Chair, The 

Watch onthe Rhine 

We're All Noddin’ 

We're Tenting To-night 

When Swaliows Homeward Fly 

While Shepherds Watched 
Their Flocks 

Work, forthe Night is Coming 

Yankee Doodle 


Size of book 5'4x8 


All Together (iood Night, Ladies 
Vinerica Hail, Columbia 
America, the Beautiful Happy Greeting to All 
\nnie Laurie Hark, the Herald Angels Sing 
ild Lung Syne Heart Bowed Down, ‘The 
Battle Cry of Freedom, The Holy, Holy, ILoly 
sultle Hymn of the Republi Hiome, Sweet Home 
ell Doth Toll, The Hop, Hop, Ilop 
est Be the Tie 'That Binds IHtow Can | Leave Thee 
* Bells of Scotland, ‘The In the Gloaming 
I ay! ~ ury If You Havea Pleasant Thought 
|-Dog i Think, When [ Read 
a Little r “hild Like] Me Jesus Loves Me 
itch the Sunshine Bells 
heer, Boys, Cheer 
hristmas Carol 
ydumbia, the Gem of the Ocean 
ome, ‘Thou Almighty Kin 
ome With Thy Lute 
omin’ Thro’ the Rye 
ousin Jedediah 
durling Nelly Gray 
earest Spot, The 
ip, Bos enpkne Gar 
sixie | and 


Jingle, 
Juanita 
Just Before the Battle, 
Kathleen Mayourneen 
Kind Words Can Never Dic 
Last Rose ot Summer, ‘The 
Lead, Kindly Light 
Lilly Dale 
Long, Loug Ago 
Lord, Dismiss Us 
Love's Old Sweet Song 
Loving Kindness 
Marseillaise Hyron 
Massa’s in the Cold Ground 
Musical Alphabet 
My Bonnie 
My Maryland 

Veuin My Old Kentucky Home 
Giood Morning to You Oh, Broad Land 


A specimen copy of the Blue Book of Favorite Songs (sent postpaid for 7 
cents in stamps) will convince you of the great value which is offered in this 
hook. Every pupil should be encouraged to purchase a copy and the very low 
price makes this possible. 


Golden Book of Favorite Songs 


170 Songs With Words and Music 
Price 15 Cents Per Copy 


This new song book has been published to supply the demand fora 
collection of songs that would meet the requirements of every occa- 
sion, It is much largerand better than anyother song book in its class, 

It contains 128 pages, 6x9 inches, and is bound in handsome 
golden yellow paper covers of good wearing qualities, 

The list of contents includes all of the songs contained in “The 

Blue Book of Favorite Songs’’ and more than 75 others, among which 
are the following: 
Anvil Chorus, Woodman, Spare That Tree, Christmas Carol, A Christmas 
Song, College Days, Cradle Song, The Cuckoo, Fair Harvard, Follow Me, Full 
of Glee, Go to Sleep, Lena Darling, Graduation Song, Hail to the Chief, Halle- 
lujah Chorus, Ho, Ho, Vacation Days are Here, Holy Night, I Cannot Sing the 
Olid Songs, Llinois, Jesus, Lover of My Soul, John Brown’s Body, Largo, Last 
Night, Lead Us Heavenly Father, Lead Us, Little Boy Blue, Little Drops of 
Water, Loch Lomond, The Loreley, Marching Through Georgia, March of the 
Men of Harlech, Miller of the Dee, The Minstrel Boy, My Own Native Land, 
Now, Thank We Ali Our God, Now the Day is Over, O0,Come, Come Away, Old 
Black Joe, Peace on Earth, Praise for Peace,The Rainy Day, Robin Redbreast, 
Robinson Crusoe, Safely Through Another Week,Sailing, Softly Now the Light 
of Day, Sound the Loud Timbrel, Speed Away, The Stars and Stripes, The 
Sword of Bunker Hill, Tara’s Harp, Three Blind Mice, Wearing of the Green, 
When You and I Were Young, Maggie, Years of Peace. 
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PRICES : Single copies 15 cents, postpaid ; two or more copies at the rate of $1.50 per dozen, 
postpaid, In lets of one hundred or more, $10.00 per hundred, transportation payable by pur- 
chaser, Weight 6 ounces per book or 4 pounds per dozen. 
Ha Da § By James D. Vaughan. Contains 55 Songs, and several pages of “Gems of 

ppy y Thought” and Responsive Scripture Readings. 64 pages in all, Every song has 
heen tried ar ~ found good and singable. Each of the following songs is, alone, worth the price 
of the book, viz: “If You Love Your Mother; The School House on the Hill; When All the Singers 
Get Home ; "My Old Cottage Home; My Mountain Home,” ete. It pleases wherever used. Shaped 


notes, sound in strong paper covers. Price, 15 cents per copy, postpaid. 

4 9 H Seventy-two charming songs for little ones, among them “‘Coast- 
Steele Ss Primary Songs ing Song; Cradle Songs; How the Flowers Grow ; How to Make 
‘ The Lively Little Pussy; Jack and Jill; Little Bo-Peep ; Marching Song ; Seven Times One; 
Town; The Turkey Gobbler Said; The Way to School; There Was a Little 


iShoe; 
Snow Song: Somewhere 
Man ; Tom, The Piper’sSon; 
enliven your school work, 


Patriotic Songs 4,“ 


15 cents per copy, postpaid, 


Price, 


A collec tion of leading National patriotic airs and popular folk and home 
The contents comprise 36 titles among which are “America,” “Col- 
umbia, the Gem of the Ocean,” “M: arching Through Georgia,” “Dixie Land,” “‘Home, Sweet “Home,” 
“Tenting on the Old Camp Ground,” ““‘The Star Spangled Banner,”’ “Tramp! Tramp! Tramp!” “Yan- 
kee Doodle,” Austrian, French, German, Russian and Swedish National Airs, and mapy others, 
48 pages s ubstantially bound. P rice, 16 cents per copy, postpaid, 


Hes Please do not send checks for amounts less than $5.00. 
THIS IS IMPORTANT. SEE NOTICE ON PAGE 2, 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., DANSVILLE, N. Y. 
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‘The Best Entertainments 


For Christmas and Other Occasions 
Pieces and Plays for Christmas Days 


Compiled by Grace B. Faxon 
For All Ages of School Children 


The book is made up as follows: 


Part I—Recitations for Primary Grades. | Part III Acrostics. 
Partll—Recitations for Older Pupils. | Part 1V-—Verses for Familiar Tunes, 
Part V—Dialogues and Plays. 

A Collection of more than One Hundred Recitations 
and Songs, and many Dialogues and Plays. The Finest 
Assemblage of Christmas Material Ever Put into Book 
Form. Every recitation, be it a four-line verse for a 
tiny tot, or a poem requiring ten minutes to recite, is 
a worth-while piece that will delight an audience. The 
old favorites are here, many seldom found in a collec- 
tion of this sort, and others written especially for this 
book. The great feature of the dialogues and plays 
is that many of them include a whole schoolroomful of children, and others are so elastic that they 
may be used with a small or large number in the cast. A teacher often is perplexed to find a play 
in which all the pupils may take some part, but this collection will solve her problem in that respect. 


192 Pages. Price 30 Cents, Postpaid. 


Christmas Plays and Exercises 


Delightful short Plays and Exercises, some with drills and marches principally adapted for 
younger pupils: written by authors especially qualified for preparing school plays, Every play 
tried and proved before publication in this form. 

Christmas Secrets. By Alice E. Allen and T. 
B. Weaver. A very fine Christmas play with original 
music, 14maincharacters,and as many others as desired. 

The Real Santa Claus. By Laura Rountree Smith. 
A bright little Christmas play in three acts. Several 
songs to familiar airs. About nineteen characters. 

Christmas Joys and Christmas Toys. By 
Laura Rountree Smith. Children represent dolls and 
toys. Stocking drill, 25 children or less. 

What Santa Brought. By Willis N. Bugbee. 
6 children. 

An Interview With Santa Claus. By Wil- 
lis N. Bugbee. A very bright and ingenuous Christ- 
mas play. Uptodate. 23 characters (or less). 

The Truly Believers. By S. Emily Potter. A 
Christmas exercise for little ones. 2 to 8 characters. | For Primary grades. 


Price 10 cents each; the entire series bound in one book, 35 cents postpaid. 


Ten Cent Books of Patriotic Exercises 


Every patriotic teacher is interested in getting up a program for some 
branch of War Relief work. For this purpose we have published some at- 
tractive patriotic plays for the various grades. The small cost will enable 
each little actor to provide himself with a copy of the play and by so doing 
minimize the teacher’s labor. There is something for every school. 


The Story of the American Flag. Pageant. The Thrift |Stamp ang 5 girls and 2 boys. 
Successfully produced by many schools and communi- Plays about 8 minutes. Our Bit. Verse.! Humor- 
ties. 25to250in cast. Allages. Maybe simple or ous, with patriotic setting. 5 girls and 4 boys, girls in 
elaborate. Illustrated from photographs. 10 cents. costume of Red Cross nurse, 2 Boy Scouts, 2 as Indians. 

Uncle Sam’s Children. Uncle Sam and from 15 The Flags of the Nations. 21 children describe 
to 35 characters. All the workers pledge their support 21 flags, in four-line verses. All three for grades 
to Uncle Sam in rhyme, prose, and song. Plays about | In one book. 10 cents, 

20 minutes. Friends of Uncle Sam. Similar to Who Knit, Sparkling comedy with serious, 
| 
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By Laura Rountree Smith. 
Santa 


The Lost Reindeer. 
About twenty-five children representing Mrs. 
Claus, elf and dolls. Songs to familiar tunes. 

In the Palace of Kriss Kringle. By Annie M. 
Wadhams Lawton, Kriss Kringle, the Postman, 
Spirit of Christmas and Mother Goose. Also eight 
boys or girls as Brownies, 

The Captive Jack Frost. By Martha Burr 
Banks. Christmas play in two acts. Nine girls 
representing flowers. Fourteen boys representing 
Santa Claus, Jack Frost, Nimble Jack, ete. 

A Christmas Carol. Adapted for stage use from 
Dickens’ famous story, by Alice Cook Fuller, 15 
characters, 

A Visit to Santa Claus. By Mary Louise Dietz. 
16 children or allin the room, 








first play but with 8 Mother Goose characters. Uncle patriotic side. 9 girls, grades 7 and 8. Young matron, 
Sam, and 7 others. 12 minutes. Both plays suited to who has a favorite aunt as guest, entertains 7 Red 
grades 3,4, and 5, Jn One Book. 10 cents. Cross workers. Each portrays one of the allied coun- 
How he Star-Spangled Banner Was tries. Plays about 20 minutes; songs may be intro- 
Written. 6 boys. Plays 12 minut Very duced to lengthen. 10 cents. 
ful. Uncle Sam’s Helpers. Uncle Sam and 15 or The Spirit of Our Country. Splendid patriotic 
more characters. 12 minutes. Patriotic Wand program introducing modern selections in prose and 
Drill. Simple but effective. 10 pupils. All three ex- poetry, slogans, songs, and characters prominent in the 
ercises suited to grades 4 to 6. Jn one book. 10 cents. Great War, For schoolroom of pupils of all ages, 10 cts. 


Pieces and Plays for Primary Pupils 


Compiled by Grace B. Faxon 


Suppose that some one said to you that there had been published a recitation book which was 
made up of (pieces for the little folk to speak, every one of which was as bright and happily expressed 
as Field’s “Jest ’Fore Christmas” or Riley’s “Little Orphant Annie,’’ would you not hasten to buy a 
copy? Our new book belonging to the famous “‘Pieces and Plays” series will delight teachers of 
primary srades. The collection of recitations has been years in the making and consists of the 

‘cutest,’ cleverest, most childlike verses imaginable. The second part of the book is devoted to 
Dialogues and Plays for the little people. This book is just the one to turn to when you are looking 
for a “piece’’ or a “play” for Friday afternoon or for Closing or Patrons’ Day, or any of the many 
social occasions that are ees through a school year, It is a dependable book for all times. 


Price 30 Cents. 


Pieces and Plays for Patriotic Days 


Compiled and Edited by Grace B. Faxon 


This book is largely devoted to Memorial Day (May 30) and Flag Day (June 14), but much of 
the contents may be used in any patriotic program, and many selections may very suitably finda 
place in a program given for the benefit of the Red Cross. The contents include Recitations for 
Young Pupils and Advanced Grades, Quotations, Verses for Familiar Tunes, Drills, Dialogues, 
and Plays. Perhaps the happiest feature of the book is the abundance of selections for little folk. 
The recitations and dialogues are bright and natural, and will be a joy to tiny reciters. Very little 
of the material has ever before been published in book form. There are dignified entire programs 
for the higher grades. Among the plays included in the Flag Day division is an excellent drama- 
tization of “The Man without a Country,” which should be a striking number on any patriotic pro- 
gram and especially on one given for the benefit of the War Relief organizations. Price 30 Cents. 


POEMS OF PEACE AND WAR 


A Compilation of Soul-Stirring 
Selections from the Best Writers 


Compiled by W. J. Beecher. In this volume will be 
found the best of the world’s poetic literature on peace 
and war, besides many purely patriotic selections, and 
a number of national songs and anthems. The notes 
which accompany certain of the poems will prove an aid 
to a better understanding and fuller appreciation of the 
poems. The volume will prove especially useful to the 
teacher who wishes to instill the true spirit of patriot- 
ism in the hearts of her pupils, or who is looking for 
good recitations or readings for a patriotic program.’ 
Printed on India tint paper, artistically bound in an at- 
tractive opalescent paper cover, with overlapping edges. 

Price 25 Cents, Postpaid. 


Ba Shen ordering any of the books listed above please remit by Post 
Office Money Order. THIS IS IMPORTANT. See Notice on Page 2. 


A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., DANSVILLE, N. Y. 














Peace and War 
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By Their 
Fruits 


“By their fruits ye shall 
know them.” 


One of the fruits of Chris- 
tian Science is 


The Christian Science Monitor 
An International Daily Newspaper 


Here you see the power and 
value of Truth and Principle 
applied to the affairs of the 
whole world. 


You see anewspaper with- 
out sensationalism, gossip, 
unsavory details, exaggera- 
tion or falseness. And yet— 
or rather because of it—a 
highly interesting and edify- 
ing newspaper. The Monitor 
is all the more interesting 
because its readers know that 
what they read is true, and 
therefore has a real bearing 
upon their thought and lives. 

The Christian Science Monitor 
is $9.00 a year by mail, or may be 
obtained at news stands, hotels and 
Christian Science reading-rooms. 
A monthly trial subscription by 
mail anywhere in the world for 
75c; a single copy for 3c stamp. 


THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE 
PUBLISHING SOCIETY 
BOSTON U.S. A. 


Sole publishers of all authorized 
Christian Science literature 

















{SEX OLOGY || 


imparts i ina clear wholesome 
way, in one volume: 


Knowledge a Young Man Should Have. t 
Knowledge a Young Husband Should Have. t 
Knowledge a F ather Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Impart to His Son. t 
Medical Knowledge a Husband Should Have. =, 
Knowledge a Young Woman Should Have. 
Knowledge a Y oung Wife Should Have, 
Knowledge a Mother Should Have 
Knowledge a Mother Should impat to Her Daughter 
Medical Knowledge a Wife Should Have. t 





Alli a one volume, 
ated. 
$2.00 postpaid 


Write for ‘Other People’s Opinions’’ and Table of Contents. 


PURITAN PUB. CO., 758 Perry Building, PHILA.. PA. ¢ PA. 
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“HEAVEN AND HELL” 


The most startling of the profound writings of 
SWEDENBORG, the renowned theologian, 
philosopher and scientist. 632 
page book, well printed, substan- Cc. 
tially bound, treating of the Life — 
after Death, sent without further cost or obli- 
gation on receipt of 5c. Write for complete 
list of publications. 
THE AMERICAN SWEDENBORC, 
PRINTING & PUBLISHING SOCIETY 
Room 723, 3 West 29th Street, New York 


How to Get Rid of Moles 


A simple, safe home treatment— 
15 years’ success in my practice. 
Moles (and other growths) Dry Up 
Ask for Free Booklet of Full Particulars 


WM. DAVIS, M. D. 























Perth Amboy, WN. J. 











Stories, Poems, Plays,ete. are wanted for pub- 


e 
Writers-*°" Literary Bureau, N16, Mannibal,Mo. 





USe The Rig ht Word 





n The Right P lace 


You can select the exact word to make 
your meaning absolutely clear—to give 
“punch” and “power” to a proposed letter, 


advertisement, speech, sermon, article, re- 
port or story. Get Dr. Fernald’s standard 
book, “Synonyms, Antonyms, and Prep- 
ositions.” Without it you may be wast- 
ing half of the power of your thoughts in 
weak expression. $1.50 net; by mail $1.62. 
Big, new edition just out. 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville,N. Y: 
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| To morning that comes singing o’er the 


sea, 
| Through love to light! Through light, O | 


| The riddle of the world is understood 
| Only by him who feels that God is good. 


| Elizabeth Barrett Browning. 


| Through love to light! 
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Cheer Up Corner | 


Conducted by Margaret Sterling 


BAKIN’ DAY 


Have you any smiles to-day? 
Send me up a peck— 

Kind that reaches all the way 
*Round behind your neck. 


Send a dozen boxes of 
Best assorted cheer; 

Also twenty quarts of love— 
Must be warm and clear. 


Happy thoughts and pleasant words 
Mix ’em good and strong 

Kind to make you think of birds 
Bursting into song. 


*Leven bars of kindliness 
Free from flaw and chill; 

And two dozen packages 
Of the best good will. 


Send me all the charity 
You can rightly spare, 
And a box of sympathy— 
Pizenness to cure! 
This is bakin’ day, and I 
Have a sort of plan 
For to make a tasty pie 
For my fellow man. 
NUGGETS 
The richest glory of Christmas is that 
it keeps alive among us the memory of 
the great Lover of Mankind.—Dickens. ; 
Give as the morning flows out of 
Heaven: 
Give as the waves when their channel is 
riven: 
Lavishly, utterly, carelessly give: 
Give, as He gave thee, who gave 
live. 





e thee to 


—Rose Terry Cooke. 


A new force in nature of some sort or 
other will be discovered by which many 
things not now understood will be ex- 
plained. We unfortunately have only 
five senses; if we had eight, we ’d know 
more.— Thomas A. Edison. 


The lower world is that of questions, 
the upper world is that of answers. — 
Holmes. 


Wrong cannot afford defeat, but Right | 
can.— Tagore. 





— Whittier. 


Why be afraid of truth? God is in the 
truth, and He is also called Love.— 





Who has not found the heaven below 
Will fail of it above. 
God’s residence is next to mine, 
His furniture is love. 
—Emily Dickinson. 


| 


I spoke as I saw. I report as a man | 
may of God’s work—all ’s love, yet all ’s | 
law. —Robert Browning. 

The Good may ever conquer ill, 

Health walk where pain has trod; 

**As a man thinketh, so is he,’’ 

Rise, then, and think with God. 


Oh, wonderful 


the way 
That leads from darkness to the perfect 
day! 
From darkness and from sorrow of the 
night 


God, to thee, 
Who art the love of love, 

light of light. 
—Richard Watson Gilder. 


the eternal 





There ’s the courage that nerves you in 
starting to climb 
The mount of success rising sheer; 
And when you ’ve slipped back there’s | 
the courage sublime 
That keeps you from shedding a tear. 


These two kinds of courage, 
my word, 
Are worthy of tribute, but then, 
You ’ve not reached the summit unless 
you ‘ve the third, 
The courage of try-it-again! 
—Ray Farrell Greene. 


I give you 


There is something on page 14 that 
should not be overlooked by a single 
teacher. See it now.—Adv. 














A Real Wartime Dessert 


dish as plain Jell-O as Bobbie and Jack welcome with 


Such a 


clapping of hands and cries of ‘“Oh, Good-e-e-e!’’ is good enough for 
anybody. 
. ‘ . . . 
But just now, when ‘substitutes’? are having their day, Jell-O, 


whipped like cream, is one of the most useful and valuable of all the 
wartime foods. 

Whipped Jell-O takes the place of whipped cream and eggs, and it 
does not require sugar. Once you have tasted a pineapple Bayarian 
cream made of whipped Lemon Jell-O and pineapple juice, you will agree 
that here is one wartime dish that is best in simple form. 

The new recipe book tells how to make the whipped Jell-O dishes 
and all other kinds, including the latest and most popular salads. A 
copy of the book will be sent free to any teacher sending us her name and 
address. 

Jell-O is put up in six pure fruit flavors: Strawberry, 
Lemon, Orange, Cherry, Chocolate, and is sold by all grocers, 
for 25 cents. 

THE GENESEE PURE FOOD COMPANY, 
LeRoy, N. Y., and Bridgeburg, Ont. 


Raspberry, 
2 packages 
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THE PALMER METHOD SPELLERS 


BY IDA COE, Pd. , Assistant Principal, New York Public Schools 
CHARLES NARPER, aa D., Instructor, New York Public Schools 


A_series spellers entirely in fac simile 

PALMER METHOD PENMANSHIP for all grades 
In the main the ability to spell correctly is called for only when one is engaged 
Most recent accurate experiments show that (1) seeing the words is 


in writing. 
almost three times superior to hearing them spelled; (2) Copying is twice as 
able as oral spelling and six times as valuable as print; (4) Copying from script 
accompanied by low speech movements is the Most Valuable of All Spelling Drills. 


Address inquiries to nearest office 


THE A. N. PALMER COMPANY 


New York 623 South Wabash Avenue, 
Boston, Mass. Widener Building, Philadelphia, 
508 Pittock Building, Portland, Ore. 


valu- 


30 Irving Place, Chicago, Ill 
Pa. 


120 Boylston Street, 
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Photographs Copied 


We have exceptional facilities for copying photographs and guar- 
antee our work to give’ absolute satisfaction. Send us your favorite 
photogr aph (any size) and we will make a dozen or more copies at the 
prices quoied below. The original will be returned to you uninjured. 
All prints are made on an extra heavy weight of photographic paper and 
are supplied unmounted. 

{ Size 2'2x4'% inches, 75 cents per dozen. Extra dozen made 
PRICES: 50 cents. 


from the same photo at same time, 
Kxtra dozen 


| Size 1'2x2 inches, 50 cents per dozen. 
| same photo at same time, 30 cents. 


A sample of our work will be sent gladly on request. 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Art Dept., Dansville, N. Y. 
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School Souvenir 


Teachers who are desirous of presenting 
their pupils with some appropriate but in- 
expensive gift at Christmastime will be 


interested in seeing the new styles of Holiday and Patriotic Souvenirs which we 
are offering this season, and which are fully described and illustrated on page 12 


of this magazine. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING Co.. Dansville, N. Y. 
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Two 
Volumes 
Each 
9x12 
Inches 


Full 
Baby 
Seal 
Keratol 
Binding 


MEr¥ns, ios ao Devices 
FoR TEACHERS * 


VOLUME} 





paintings, 


512 Pages | 
Over 500 Illustrations 


of two volumes, each 9x12 inches, 


ing. 
essential to books intended for daily use for a long period of time. 







. 
Illustrations More (h 
spersed throughout the books, splendidly 
and effectively illustrate the text, The 
art section is embellished by a large 
number of reproductions from famous 
selected because of their 
adaptability for picture study in schools, 
The Drawing Section has several pages 
of plates in colors, 


. 4 M Practical 
Size, Binding, Etc. Ersctic:! 
Aids and Devices for Teachers consists 
There are 256 pages in each volume with two ten-inch columns to 
the page. The contents areequal to four ordinary 350-page books, The text is printed in exception- 
ally readable type on a heavy weight book paper, specially made to produce the best results in print- 
Sound in full baby seal Keratol, giving an unusually attractive appearance and the durability 
Title is stamped in gold. 














UR chief aim 


in the pro- 
duction of Practi- 
cal Methods, 


Aids and Devi- 
ces for Teachers 
has been to provide 
a work of the great- 
est possible value 
and_ usefulness to 
teachers in grade 
and rural schools 
and at a price so 
reasonable and on 
terms so easy that 
any teacher can 
procure it. In these 
books teachers are 
given the result of 
the best thought, the 
best talent and the 
years of experience 
of many successful 
teachers, all of them 
specialists in their 
respective branches. 


Subjects 


VOLUME | 
Reading,  Arithmelic, 
language, 
ane 

ics and 
Games 


3 
s 


1 
Education, 
VOLUME li 
Agriculture, Nature Study, 
Story Telling, Dramatization, 
Drawing, Writing, 
Seat Work,  Recitatations, 
Plays and 


Domestic 
Science, Exercises 


Each of the above subjects is treated 
in the most practical and helpful manner 
possible, The teacher can turn to any of 
the various departments in full confi- 
dence of being able to find just the ma- 
terial needed for her use. 


More than 500 en- 
inter- 





the next succeeding four months. 


making modifications as explained in note at bottom. 


count of 50 cents, making the net cash price $5.65. 





PRICES AND EASY TERMS 
yi i is $5.00 payable $1.00 with ord d $1.00 on the 15th of each of 
The Price of the Books & 9 00nevatic $1.00 with cree eo aunt of OO 
allowed for payment in full with order making the net cash price $4.50. Use order blank below 


T i i of the two volume set of Practical Methods, Aids and Devices for 
I he Special Price Teachers in combination with a year’s subscription to Normal Instructor- 
Primary Plans is $6.15 payable $1.15 with the order and $1.000n the 15th of each of the next suc- 
ceeding five months, ‘Teachers who prefer to remit in one payment with order are allowed a dis- 
Use order blank below. 


cents is 











SEF EOEESOEH HOSE SEOOED 


USE THIS ORDER BLANK 


F, A. OWEN PUB, CO., Dansville, N. Y. Date...... vecccedQeece 
You may ship (all charges prepaid) to my address given below 
Practical Methods, Aids and Devices for Teachers, complete in two 
volumes, and enter or extend my subscription to Normal Instructor- 
Primary Plans for one year at your special combination rate of $6.15. 
fam enclosing $1.15 herewith and agree to pay balance by remite 
ting $1.00 on the 15th of each of the next succeeding five months. 
wT NOTE: Should you remit the full combination cash price ($5.65) with order, 
bad J change $6.15 in first paragraph to 65 and strike out the second paragraph. 
fn accordance with your guarautee it is understood that if these books are 
not satisfactory to me in every sense, lam to notify you by letter within ten 


tore r every 


— 








days from their receipt, and that in that event you will give me instructions 
for their return, at your expense. and that when returned the sum enclosed 
herewith will be immediately refunded to me and my subscription cancelled. 

DROID oc csvccccccnsccccccccveccsnccerccccgesned 000000000009000060000000000008 
P. O.ncccccccccccccvessncsncvesesesessesesecssesesesnese State..cccccscccscece 
Street or R. F. Do... 2. cece cn cnncccccccccereveressseessesessseseseesees eee 


i : 8 o der blank 

When Ordering the Books Alone, p< ‘oo 50'S. SS Sulows: 

If oa the installment plan, strike out all of the first paragraph between the 
word ‘‘volumes’’ and $6.15 and change $6.15 to $5.00, in the second paragraph 
change $1.15 to $1.00 and “‘five months”’ to “‘four months.”’ 

If you remit the full cash price for the books aloue, strike out all of first para- 
graph between the word “‘volumes”’ and $6.15 and change $6.15 to $4.60. 
strike out allof second paragraph. 


Stereo eeeere etree se ceeses oes 








eeoereree 


43> Please Remit by P. O. Money Order. 





GUARANTEE 


Every order for 
Practical Methods, 
Aidsand Devices for 
Teachers is accepted 
under an absolute 
guarantee that if the 
books are not satisfac- 
tory to the purchaser 
in every sense and 
we are notified to this 
effect within ten days 
of their delivery, we 
will refund at once 
the money advanced 
and give instructions 
for the return of the 
books at our expense, 


See Notice on Page 2. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., DANSVILLE, N. Y. 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


You Run Absolutely No Risk 


When You Purchase a Set of 


Practical Methods, Aids and Devices for Teachers 
READ OUR GUARANTEE BELOW 


This Most Helpful Set of Books is Being Offered at an Exceptionally Low Price and 
on Easy Terms of Payment in Combination With Normal Instructor-Primary Plans 


Answers to Queries 


Inquiries can seldom be answered in the next issue 
after their receipt, owing to the time required for 
publication, On account of limited space, omissions 
are frequently necessary. A remittance of ten cents 
with each question secures reply by private letter. 
Teachers who desire outlines for debates or for 
essays ewe mond _ dollar. Address all com- 
munications for this department to P, §, loc 
Post Office Box 398, Wilmington, Del. or 


1, What is meant by gainful occupations? Name 
some occupations that are gainful and some that are 
not, 2, Plants cannot absorb carbon dioxide with- 
out sunlight. What is the function of the sunlight? 
Does it act upon the gasortheplant? 3. The rota- 
tion of the earth upon its axis changes the course of 
winds to the right in the northern hemisphere and 
to theleftin thesouthern. Why is this? Has gravity 
or thecentripetal or centrifugal forces any influence 
in this change ?—A Georgia Subscriber, 

1. Gainful occupations are those car- 
ried on for wages, salary, or profit; those 
that receive gain of some kind; as farm- 
ing, manufacturing, mercantile pursuits, 
teaching, or other professional work. 
Occupations not gainful are followed for 
the sake of pleasure, practice, duty, 
philanthropy, ete. ; as the study of music 
for love of the art, not business, the 
dvties of a housekeeper in her own home, 
the work of acharity visitor. 2. It acts 
upon the gas. The carbon dioxide, ab- 
sorbed by the leaves from the air, is de- 
composed within the plant under the in- 
fluence of light, and particularly of sun- 
| light. 38. The cause lies in the difference 
| in rate of rotation between the equator, 
| where the earth’s rotation is greatest, 
and the intermediate regions in which 
the rate gradually decreases toward each 
pole, where there is no motion. In con- 
sequence, the winds flowing toward the 
equator from north and south are con- 
stantly arriving at places having a great- 
er velocity than themselves, and their 
tendency is to lag behind those places 
and to flow, not eastward as they do, but 
toward the west. North of the equator 
the wind therefore blows from north- 
east to south-west; south of the equator 
from south-east to north-west. 











| the marines, called the ‘‘soldiers of the 


| action, and have been many times the 


| years.—Butte, Montana. 











Who are the marines, and why do they fight in 
land battles?—Subscriber, New York. 


The United States Marine Corps, or 


sea,’’ are an independent branch of the 
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a blacksmith’s shop, thereby enabling 
repairs to be executed on the premises,” 
‘*Going’’ and ‘‘enabling’’ in these exam- 
ples are dangling participles, thrown 
loosely into the sentence, without refer. 
ence to any other part. 3. The primary 
meaning of ‘‘to’’ is motion toward; of 
‘‘with’”’ is joining or uniting. Hence 
‘“speak to her’’ is correct when the mean- 
ing is to address her in spoken words, to 
talk to her, and that is the usual form, 
But ‘‘speak with’’ may be used when the 
meaning is ‘‘to converse with;’’ as, ‘I 
was speaking with her last night ab: ut 
this very matter.’’ In this sense, Shane- 
speare says, ‘‘ Would you speak with me?” 
Can you tell me where to obtain wood for children’s 
manual training in scroll work ?—Thurman, Col, 
Am. Wood Working Machinery Co., 591 
Lyell Ave., Rochester, N. Y., are manu- 
facturers of manual training equipment, 
EK. Steiger & Co., 49 Murray St., New 
York City, are manufacturers of manual 
training supplies; Columbia School Sup- 
ply Co., Indianapolis, Ind., advertise 
manual training supplies; Grand Rapids 
Hand Serew Co., 1476 Front Ave., Grand 
Rapids, Mich., are dealers in manua! 
training equipment. 
1, Will you kindly tell us about the Peace Confer- 
ences of 1899 and 17 at the Hague? 2, What reasons 
are there for selecting a small country like Holland 
for such a conference, and for making treaties }e- 
tween nations which have been at war ?—Class in 
Geography, Green Cast, Missouri. 
1. The prime mover of the Internation- 
al Peace Conference of 1899 was the Czar 
of Russia—and its meeting at the Hague 
was called for by a circular note from 
the Russian Government to the leading 
Powers of the world. The object of the 
Conference was to consider ‘*the desira- 
bility of reducing the armaments of na- 
tions, or at least of checking their rapid 
growth.’’ Butonthe program drawn up 
by the Russian Foreign Minister was one 
topie on arbitration, and that question, 
not the reduction of armaments, mainly 
occupied the Conference and resulted in 
establishing a permanent Court of Arbi- 
tration at the Hague, which had, before 
the present war, settled a number of in- 
ternational difficulties. At the second 
Hague Conference, in 1907, great effort 
was made ‘‘to add a real International 








military service, used to protect Govern- 
ment property in naval stations at home 
and defend it in foreign lands, and espe- 
cially used to guard American lives and 
interests abroad. They go with the war- 
ships, do guard duty on board, serving 
as landing parties ashore, as expedition- 
ary forces, and for advance base duty. 
In the present war we read of their at- 
tendance at the burials of American sol- 
diers. If they fight in land battles, it 
is in line with their various duties. The 
Marine Corps was created by the Conti- 
nental Congress in November, 1775, and 
served through the Revolution, being 
disbanded at theclose of the war but reor- 
ganized permanently in July, 1798. It 
has taken part in every expedition and 
action of our navy, and has cooperated 
in past campaigns with the army. Last 
year its strength was increased to 30,000 
men, and more recently, to 80,000. The 
marines are noted for their heroism in 


subject of stirring and complimentary 
verse. Their usual nicknames are 
“leathernecks,’’ or ‘‘web-feet;’’ but the 
Germans have named them ‘‘Devil 
Dogs,’’ of which profane compliment 
the marines are justly proud. 

Please answer through the columns of Normal In- 
structor-Primary Plans. What isthe pronunciation 
of Croix de Guerre ?—Washtucna, Washington. 

Croix de Guerre is pronounced ‘‘ krwah- 
de-gare,’’ ‘‘oi’’ having the sound of 
**wah:’’ a’? in "n° like "7a" in 

’ . ‘ . 
*‘over;’’ ‘‘uerre’’ like ‘‘ere’’ in ‘‘there’’ 
or ‘‘are’’ in ‘‘care.’’ 

1. What is a split infinitive? Give an example. 
2, What is a dangling participle? Give anexample. 


3. Which preposition is correct and why? May I 
speak to her, or, with her ?—A Subscriber of many 


1. Asplit infinitive is one in which the 
verb, instead of directly following the 
preposition ‘‘to,’’ as it should, is sepa- 
rated from it by a modifier; as, ‘‘He ap- 
peared to clearly understand.’’ 2. A 
dangling participle, called sometimes a 
‘participle on the loose,’’ is one so used 
that it has no direct reference to any 
word or words in thesentence. The fol- 
lowing is a common error of this kind: 
‘“Lost:—Lady’s gold watch, going from 
Tenth and West to Tenth and Jefferson 
streets.’’ Lyte’s grammar gives this 
example:—‘‘Attached to the brewery is 





Court of Justice to the permanent Court 
of Arbitration,’’ but it succeeded only so 
far as to gain approval of the Confer- 
ence. 2..A commercial country, like Hol- 
land, or a neutral territory, is well fitted 
for conferences of peace and the making 
of peace treaties. Holland, though 
‘*small,’’ is not an unimportant nation; 
has taken a leading part in European 
history, fighting for independence 
through a forty years’ war (in 16th cen- 
tury) ; has also, in the past, been a chosen 
place for the signing of several treaties 
—as at Ryswick, and Utrecht. 

What action in the present war, if any, has been 
taken by the Carnegie Peace Foundation? 

By unanimous resolution, the Trustees 
of the Carnegie Endowment for Inter- 
national Peace at their annual meeting, 
April, 1917, declared their belief ‘‘that 
the most effectual means of promoting 
durable international peace is to prose- 
cute the war against the Imperial Ger- 
man Government to final victory for de- 
mocracy,’’ in accordance with President 
Wilson’s policy. They also resolved, as 
an act of sympathy with the sufferers 
‘tin the devastated portions of France, 
Belgium, Serbia, or Russia’’ to contrib- 
ute a large sum of money for their relief 
and the reconstruction of their homes. 

1. What are the rights of a Porto Rican before 
Congress? 2. Doalllaws passed by Congress apply 
to Porto Rico as well as to any State of the Union, 
3. Is there any part in the Constitution that restrict? 
the President’s term of office? Or that tells whethes 
a Stateshould form part of the continent ?—F, A. E.r 
Manato, P. R. 

1. By the Bill of Rights providing for 
a Civil Government for Porto Rico, 
passed by Congress in 1917, ‘‘all Porto 
Ricans become American citizens unless 
they swear off allegiance within six 
months.’’ Being citizens, they have the 
same rights before Congress as all other 
citizens. 2. Porto Rico is not yet a State 
of the Union, nor even an organized ‘ler- 
ritory. All laws applying to the States 
do not, therefore, necessarily apply also 
to Porto Rico. 3. By the Constitution, 
the President’s term of office is restricted 
to four years; but nothing in that instru- 
ment forbids his re-election for another 
term, or terms. The Constitution merely 
declares that ‘‘new States may be aid- 
mitted by the Congress;’’ but does not 
specify their location. 
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Crooked Spines 
* Made Straight 


WM stoltty tol-t mesa 
Remarkable Cases 


Anold lady, 72 years of 
age, who suffered for many 
yéars and ‘was absolutely 
heipless, found relief. Aman 
who was helpless, unable to 
rise from his chair, was rid- 
ing horseback ‘and: playing 
tennis within a year. A little 
child, paralyzed, was playing 
about the house after Wearing 
a Philo Burt Appliance 3 
weeks. We have successfully 
tre: ated more than 30,000 cases che past 17 years. 


30 Days’ Trial 


We will prove its value in 
your own case. There is no 
reason why you should not ac- 
cept our offer. The photographs 
show how light, cool, elastic 
and easily adjusted the 
Philo Burt Appliance is— 
how different from the 
old torturous plaster, 
leather or steel jackets. 

Every sufferer with a 
weakened or deformed 
spine owes it to himself 
to investigate thoroughly. 
Price within reach of. all. 
Send For Our Free Book 
If you will describe the case 
it will aid us in giving you 
definite information at’ once. 


PHILO BURT MFG. CO. : 
297RQOdd Fellows Temple, Jamestown, N.Y. 


















Glass Heads, Steet Points, 
No hammer required in hanging Maps, 

arts, Notices, Pe nng ants, ete., in the School Room, 
Dermitees or Home mply at them in with the 
fingers. Will not intite omeaadwrorks or plaster 


Moore Push-less Hangers 


“The Hanger the Twist” ty 
y 
















with 


Absolute safety-for heavy Pictures, 
Mirrors, Clocks, Clothing and any 


jasy to 
nails or screws. Won't mar the walls. 


At Stationery, Hardware, i 
Photo, 5c and 10c Stores 10c | 

Send 10¢ for Ulustrated Booklet and Samples. | 

Moore Push-Pin Company 
Philadelphia, Pa., Dept. 34 


SEXUAL 











ILLUSTRATED 

By WINFIELD SCOTT HALL, M.D., Ph.D. 

SEX FACTS MADE PLAIN 
What every young man and 

Every young woman should know 
What every young husband and 

Every young wife should know 

What every parent should know 
Cloth bindmg—320 pages—many illustrations 


‘able of contents, & commendations, on request. 


AMERICAN PUB.CO., 91 Winston Bidg., Philadelphia 


$1.00 00 


Postpaid 


Mailed i = pisin 
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If you can COMB your hair you can cut your 
own hair with this marvelous invention. Cuts 
% the hair any desired length, short or long. 
2 poe the job as nicely as any ber in quarter 
the . before your own mirror. You can cut 
4 children’ ’ ‘hair at home ina jiffy. Can be used as ‘en 
ordinary razor tu shave the face or finish around temple or neck. 
Sharpened like any razor. Lasts a lifetime. Saves its cost first 
RICE ONLY 35c, nostnaid, Extra Blades Sc each. 


JOHNSON SMITH & CO., Dept 1200, 54 W. Lake St., CHICAGO 





Business and a 
headache don’t mix— 


SHAC 


puts headache out of business 
10c and 25c at drug stores 


Book on Destroying Hair 











New Book by Prof. Hayes, A. M.,M. D., late of Woman's 
Medical College, _ Chic: azo College. of “Pharmac “4 et Tells 
nd_ cure ‘of sup nous hair and facial disfigure ments. 





or descriptive matter. 


CO., Riverside, R. I. 


Send 2 


Non: tes »chnical. mps 
Riv ERSIDE PUBLISHING 


Dept. F-12, 











$4.00. 60 for $2.75, 25 for $ 
Write your copy plainly and mail to us with 


=——=F INE STEEL PLATE IMITATION 
10 invitations or announcements 
Weddings 
Visiting—100 for 75 cents. 50 for! 50 ce on 
Professional—100 for 9 cents. 5 for 60c. 
P.O. order to cover cost. Your order will be 
filled the day received and sent to you prepaid. 


with two se te ° envelopes, for 
Cards Business—100 for $1.15. 50 for 75 cents. 
F. A. Owen Publishing Co.. Dansville, N. Y. 














The Legend of St. Christopher 


(Continued from page 36) 


weary wayfarers did he help to cross the 
turbulent stream. So he lived.a long 
time, bearing over all manner of people 
without ceasing, and still he saw nothing 
of the Christ. 

Now it happened one night that a storm 

yas raging and the river was very high. 
Tired with his labors, Offero had just 
flung himself down on his rude bed to 
sleep when he heard the voice of a child 
which called him and said, ‘‘Offero, Of- 
fero, come out and bear me over.”’ 

Offero arose and went out from his cab- 
in, but in the darkness he could see no 
one. And when he was again in the 
house he heard the same voice, and he 
ran out again and found no one. A third 
time he heard the eall, and going out once 
more into the storm, there upon the river 
bank he found a fair young child who be- 
sought him in pleading tones, ‘‘ Wilt thou 
not carry me over the river this night, 
Offero?’’ 


on his shoulders, took his staff, 
stepped into the stream. And the water 
of the river arose and swelled more and 
more and the child was heavy as lead. 
And alway as he went farther, higher 
and higher swelled the waters and the 
child more and more waxed heavy, inso- 
much that he feared that they would both 
be drowned. Already his strength was 
nearly gone, but he thought of his Mas- 
ter whom he had not yet seen, and stay- 
ing his footsteps with his palm staff, 
struggled with all his might to reach the 
opposite shore. As at last he climbed 
the steep bank, suddenly the storm ceased 
and the waters calmed. 

He set the child down upon the shore, 
saying, ‘‘Child, thou hast put mein great 
peril. Had I carried the whole world on 
my shoulders, the weight had not been 


greater. I might bear no greater bur- 
den.”’ 
‘*Offero,’’ answered the child, ‘‘ Marvel 


not, but rejoice; for thou hast borne not 
only all the world upon thee, but thou 
hast borne him that created and made all 
the world upon thy shoulders. I am 
Christ the king whom thou servest in 
this work. And for a token, that thou 
mayst know what I say to be the truth, 





shall bear flowers and fruit. ”’ 


| 


| set thy staff in the earth by thy 


house 
and thou shalt see in the morning that it 
With these 
words the child vanished from Otffero's 
sight. 

But Offero did even as he was bidden 
and set his staff in the earth, and when 


| he arose on the morrow, he found it like 
|a palm-tree bearing flowers and leaves 


| and clusters of dates. 





Then he knew that 
it was indeed Christ whom he had borne 
through the waters and he 
he had found his Master. From that day 
he served Christ faithfully and was no 
more called Offero, but Christopher, the 
Christ bearer. 


The Impostor Santa Claus 
(Continued from page 38) 

Second Santa (aside)—Well, I ’ll 
bung swaddled! (Turns to 'Tom.) 
cept my greeting, ‘l’om. 

NOTE: They may continue until all articles are 
distributed, First Santa speaking in advance of Sec- 
ond. Atany specified time Second Santa may turn 
suddenly. 

Second Santa—Now see here, sir, I 
want to know who you are? (Faces Old 
St. Nick.) 

First Santa (calmly)—Santa Claus, 
told you. 

Second Santa (angrily)—I say you 're 
an impostor! You have no right here. 
I ’Il wager all the gray hairs on my head 
that those things are not from you at 
all but from the teacher. It’s just such 
as you that rob these little angels of 
their true faith in me. (More angrily.) 
Begone! I say, begone! 

First Santa—Not so hastily, my friend. 
I may have as many gray hairs on my 
head as you have on yours if the truth 
were known. 

Second Santa (starts toward 
Santa and thunders out)—-Prove it, 
prove it! 

(First Santa pulls off cap.) 

Second Santa—Victor Lockwood! You 


be 


Ac- 


I 


First 
sir, 





Speakers, Dialogues and = Eutertain- 


> 
I LAYS ments, Catalogue I’ree, 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


scoundrel! (Starts for him. They join 
hands and run off stage and out of room, 
calling, ‘‘Merry Christmas to all!’’) 


Monthly Activities of the Junior 
Red Cross 


Besides the productive work (making 
supplies, raising funds, giving community 
service) and the other educational fea- 


tures which will be constantly woven into | # 


the regular school program, the Junior 
Red Cross focuses each month on some 
special activity. 
eral schedule for the remaining months of 





the school year. It will be noted that 
the activities and campaigns are those 
which the Junior Red Cross is peculiarly 
well fitted to organize and direct. They 
are strictly educational and have been so 
selected and arranged as to furnisha 
strong motive and real purpose for a 
large number of the usual school activ- 
ities. In addition to this, and of even 
greater value, is the adequate provision, 


| which has been made in many instances, 


The strong man gently lifted the child | 
and | 


| work, 


for the pupils to work in groups toward 
the accomplishment of common purposes. 
This is only an outline of suggestive 
Detailed explanations of the reg- 


| ular educational activities and program 


| decide 


rejoiced that | 





Ames Publishing Company, Dept. Il. Clyde, Ohio. 


of service will be found in the Red Cross 
‘Teacher’s Manual. 

During the year some unexpected sit- 
uations which cannot be foreseen may re 
quire modifications or additions in the 
program, but it is hoped that the main 
features, as outlined, will remain un 
changed. 


December. 

Assistance to Annual Red Cross Mem 
bership Drive.—Junior Four-Minute-Men 
contests will be held in cooperation with 
the Committee on Public Information. 
The subject of the speech will be **Why 
You Should Join the Red Cross.”’ Spe- 
cial emphasis will be placed on the his 
tory of the Red Cross, its accomplish- 
ments and purposes. The preparation of 
the speeches will bea part of the reg 
ular English work. Many preliminary 
and semi-final contests will be held in 
the various classes. The final contest to 
upon the winners, whose names 
will be placed on the Four-Minute-Men 
roll of honor at Washington, will be held 
during the early part of the membership 
campaign week (Dec. 15-21) and at such 
a time that all people in the school com 
munity may attend. 

Junior Red Cross Bazaar.—TheBazaar 
will give a motive for work in drawing 
and design, industrial arts, manua! train 
ing, sewing and millinery, and. cooking. 
Christmas cards, place cards, favors, 
novelties of various sorts, coat hangers, 
small pieces of furniture, toys, ete., can 
be made during the three previous 
months, and sold at reasonable prices, 
the money to be placed in the Chapter 
School Fund. ‘lhe holiday season is a 
propitious time to hold a bazaar. 


January. 

Health Campaign. —The emphasis here 
will be on the preservation of personal 
health. The Junior Red Cross will co 
operate with the Council of National De- 
fense and several! health organizations. 
February. 

International Friendship.—Pupils will 
compete in writing messages from the 
Junior Red Cross of America to the chil- 


dren of Europe. Phe best ones will be 
printed in .the languages of various | 
European nations and distributed in their | 
schools. 
March. 


Community Sanitation. — This cam- 
paign in cooperation with other organiza 
tions will focus an effort to ‘‘clean up’’ 


the community—streets, backyards, ete. | 


April. 
Agricultural Projects.—This will be an 
organized effort made in cooperation 


with the various established agricultural 
agencies, to put every vacant plot of 
ground under cultivation. 


May and June. 


Red Cross Exhibits,” 1, - 


Pageants, 


rades, etc.—-These will bring together the | 
results of the year’s work and celebrate | 


the closing of the schools. 





Have you seen the beautiful Emblem of 
Victory on page 14 of this magazine? —Ad. 


| 
| 


We give below the gen- | | 
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If Worries of the ClassRoom 


have brought on nervous exhaustion, 
digestive disorders and that tired feel- 
ing, keep a bottle of 


Horsford’s 
Acid Phosphate 


A teaspoonful in a glass 
freshing and immediatel 
sina pleasant and readi “3 é 
epair the wast ‘which the 

tem has sulfered. Asplendid non- ale onotio t ynic 


Sold by Druggists. 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. |. 
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Faces 
Made 
Young ' 


The secret of a 
youthful face willbe 
sent to any woman 
whose appearance: 
shows that time c# 
illness or any other 
cause is stealing from 
her the charm of girlhood 
beauty. It will show how 
without cosmetics, cre ams, massage, masks, 
plasters, straps, vibrators, “beauty” treatments 
orother artificial means,she canremove the traces 
of age from her countenance. Every woman, 
young or middle aged, who has a single facial 
defect should know about the remarkable 


Beauty Exercises 


which remove lines and “crow’s feet’ and 
wrinkles; fill up hollows; give roundness to 
scrawny necks; lift up sagging corners “ the 
mouth; and clear up muddy or sallow s It 
will show how fi we minutes daily with K: ~~ ies 
Murray’ss simple fac ial exercises will work won 
ders. This information is free to all who ask for it 


Results Guaranteed 


Write for this Free Book which tells just what 
to do to bring back the firmness to the facial 
muscles and tissues and smoothness and beauty 
tothe skin. Write today. 


KATHRYN MURRAY, Inc. 
Suite 1242 Garland Bldg. 






Chicago Illinois 
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_Mr. Edison’s 


Phono graph 
$400 
After Fj 


Free Trial 


Yes, you may keep 

this new E dison— 

‘Thomas A. Kadis 
phonograph with 







Te mee d stylus—and your choice en 
of records, too, for only $1. Pay the 
balance at rate of only a fe w centa a day, Try the New EF finoe 





»wn home before you decide to buy, Send no 


in your 
ite*tain your "frie nde with your favorite re 


down, 








For Our New Edison Book, Send yon -' 
Write Today fer oandimsdrens tor one ew bork 
pictores of the Ki bedi mn phonogr o-oblis ations 
,&.K. BA BSON, Ea on Lhe a D 
Block, Chiceso,. if linois 

















Every Woman 








RENE MANUFACTURING co 
487 Broadway New York 












RAISE BELGIAN HARES &: 


HUGE PRorits easily and pleasantly made — 
nish etodk and pay you $6.00 a pair and 
van as charges for all you raise. Contrac tand 
book **Fortunes in Hares,’’10c. Nothing {ree. 
MATIONAL FOOD & FUR ASSOCIATION 
Dept. 203 MILWAUKEE, WISC 
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FIRST YEAR 
Pables and Myths 
airy Stories of the Moon 
7 Kleven Fables from Atsop 
98 More Fables from Atsop 
»9 Indian Myths—Aus/ 
‘140 Nursery Tales— 7av/or 
*288 Primer from Fableland 
Nature 
*1 Little Plant People— Part I 
2 Little Plant People—Part I! 
*20 Story of a Sunbeawn—J/i//e) 
*31 Kitty Mittens and Her Friends 
History 
"32 Patriotic Stories 
Literature 
*1to4 Mother Goose Reader 
*228 First Term Primer+Jfag uise 
*230 Rhyme and Jingle Reade: 
Beginners 
245 Three Billy-Goats Gruff, and 
Other Old Time Stories 
SECOND YEAR 
Fables and Myths 
*33 The Brave Tin Soldier and 
Other Stories from Andersen 
#24 Stories from Grimm—7Zay/lor 
*36 Little Red Riding Hood—Aerte 
*37 Jack and the Beanstalk—Aerler 
*38 Adventuresof a Brownie 
Nature and Industry 
*2 Litthe Workers (Animal Stories) 
*39 Little Wood Friends—Aayue 
"40 Wings and Stings—Halijaxr 
“41 Story of Wool—Mayne 
*42 Bird Stories from the 
History and Biography 
"43 Story ofthe Mayflower—AfcCale 
45 Boyhoodof Washington—Aezte> 
*204 Boyhood of Lincoln--Rerter 
Literature 
*72 Bow-Wow and Mew-Mew 
"152 Child’s Garden of Verses— 
Stevenson 
*206 Picture Stu@y Stories for Little 
Children—Cvanston 
*220 Story of the Christ Child 
*262 Four Little Cotton-Tails—Smith 


for 


Poets 


*268 Four Little Cotton-Tails in 
Winter—Smith 
‘269 Four Little Cotton-Tails at 


Play—Smtth 

“270 Four Litthe Cotton-Tails in 
Vacation—Smith 

*290 Kuzz in Japan —A Child-Life 
Reader—Mag nire 

*300 Four Little Bushy-Tails—Smith 


THIRD YEAR 


Fables and Myths 
*46 Puss in Boots and Cinderella 
*47 Greek Myths—Alingensmith 
*48 Nature Myths—Metcal/ 
*50 Reyni urd the Fox—Sest 
*to2 Thumbelina and Dream Stories 
*146 Sleeping Beauty and Other 
Stories 
174 Sun Myths—Rerter 
175 Norse Legends, l1—Reztes 
176 Norse Legends, I—Avites 
“177 Legends of the Rhineland 
*2k2 Siegfried, The Lorelei, and 
Other Rhine Legends—McCahe 
*289 The Snow Man, The Little Fir- 
Tree and Other Stories 
*292 East of the Sun and West of 
* the Moon, and Other Stories 
308 Story of Peter Rabbit 


Nature and Industry 


*49 Buds, Stems and Fruits—JJayne 

*s1 Story of Flax—Afayne 

*s2 Story of Glass—//anson 

*53 Adventures of a Little Water 
Drop—Mayue 

*133 Aunt Martha's Corner Cup- 


board—PartI, Story of Tea and 
the Teacup 

“135 Little People of the Hills (Dry 
Air and Dry Soil Plants) —Chase 

137 Aunt Martha’s Corner Cup 


hboard—Part Il. Story of Sugar, 
Coffee aud Sait 

“138 Aunt Martha’s Corner Cup- 
board—Part HI. Story of Rice, 
Currants and Honey 

*203 Little Plant People of the 
Waterways—Chase 

History and Biography 
*4 Story of Washington—A'rile 


*7 Story of Longfellow—JlcCabe 
*ot Story of the Pilgrims—/owe 
*44 Famous Karly Americans 

(Smith, Standish, Penn) Bush 
*s4 Story of Columbus—J/cCa 

55 Story of Whittier—A/cCabe 
aot Story of Lonisa M.Alcott—Aush 
*sg Story ofthe Boston Tea Party 


cepted Classics, 


strong attractive paper covers. 
The grading is necessarily elastic and many of the titles are equally as well suited to the grade above 
This is particularly true of the titles in the second, third and fourth grades, and those in 
the fifth and higher grades are, for the most part, equally suited to pupils of any of the higher grades. 


Literature. 
to the one to which they are assigned. 


Maguire 


*oo Children of the Northland 
*62 Children of the South Lands— 
I (Florida, Cuba, Puerto Rico) 

*63 Children of the South Lands 
II (Africa, aie The Philip- 
pines)— Mc Fe 

"64 Child Life in the Colonies I 
(New Amsterdam)—BSaker 

65 Child Life in the Colonies 
IT (Pennsylvania)—Pakes 


66 Child Life in the Colonies— III 


(Virginia)— Bakes 

OS Stories of the Revolution~—I 
(Kthan Allen and the Green 
Mountain Boys)— McCabe 


*6g Stories of the Revolution —II 
(Around Philadelphia)—dA/cCaéc 
*70 Stories of the Revolution — ITI 
(Marion, the Swamp Fox) 
132 Story of Franklin—/arzs 


164 The Little Brown Baby and 
Other Babies 
"165 Gemila,the Child of the Des- 


ert, and some of Her Sisters 
"166 Louise on the Rhine andin Her 
New Home, (Vos. 164, 165,166 a1¢ 
the stortes from “Seven Little 
Sisters’ by Jane Andrews) 
*167 Famous Artists — I — Landseer 
and Bonheur— Cranston 
Literature 
*35 Goody Two Shoes 
58 Selections from 
Phoebe Cary 
*67 The Story of Robinson Crusoe 
*71 Selections from Hiawatha (for 
ard, 4th and sth Grades) 
*227 Our Animal Friends and How 
to Treat Them 
*233 Poems Worth Knowing—Book 
I—Primary—faxzxon 
FOURTH YEAR 
Nature and Industry 
*75 Story of Coal—McKane 
*76 Story of Wheat—//ali/ax 
*>7 Story of Cotton—rown 


Alice and 


| 
| 


*202 Alice’s Further Adventures in 
Wonderland— Carroll 
*256 Bolo the Cave Boy—Grimes 
to57 Kwasa the Cliff Dweller-Grimes 
*291 Voyage to Lilliput (Abridged) 
*293 Hansel and Grettel, and Pretty 
Goldilocks. 
304 Story-Lessons in Everyday Man- 
ners—Bailey 
FIFTH YEAR 
Nature and Industry 
»2 Animal Life inthe Sea—McFee 
'o3 Story of Silk—Avawn 
‘or Story of Sugar—A'’cile) 
96 What We Drink (Tea, 
and Cocoa)—Aiown 
‘139 Peeps into Bird Nooks—1] 
10 Snowdrops and Crocuses 
244 What Happened at the Zoo, 
and Other Stories—Bailey 
263 The Sky Family—Jenton 
"280 Making of the Worll—Hernudon 
*281 Buildersof the World—Herndon 
*283 Stories of Time—Bush 
History and Biography 
*16 Explorations of the Northwest 
80 Story of the Cabots—McBride 
*g7 Story of the Norsemen—//anson 
*98 Story of Nathan Hale—McCabe 
*o9 Story of Jefferson—McCadbe 
100 Story of Bryvant—McFee 
lor Story of Robert E.Lee—McKane 
105 Story of Canada—A/cCaée 
‘106 Story of Mexico—McCadbe 
*107 Story of Robert Louis Steven 
son—Bush 
110 Story of Hawthorne—Mcfvre 
112 Biographical Stories — //aw- 
thorne 
“141 Story of Grant—McKane 
“144 Story of Steain—AMcCadbe 
*145 Story of McKinley—A/cBride 
157 Story of Dickens—Smith 
*179 Story of the Flag—Baker 
"185 Story of the First Crusade 
190 Story of Father Hennepin 


Coffee 


*168 Great European Cities—IIT 
(St. Petersburg and Constanti- 
nople) —Aush 

*246 WhatI Saw in Japan—Grafis 

4047 The Chinese and Their Country 

‘085 Story of Panama and the Canal 

Agricultural 

*271 Simple Lessous in Animal Hus- 
bandry—Book I. Horses and 
Cattle—Plimd 

72 Simple Lessous in Animal Hus- 


bandry—-Book II. Sheep and 
Swine--Plumh 

History and Biography 

*73 Four Great Musicians—Aush 


Great Musicians 
Heroes (Alfred, 


More 
English 


74 Four 
116 Old 


Richard the liou-Hearted, The 
Black Frince)—Aush 
"117 Later English Heroes (Crom- 


well, Wellington, Gladstone) 

*160 Heroes of the Revolution 
*163 Stories of Courage—Aush 

187 Lives of Webster and Clay 
*188 Story of Napoleou—Aush 

*189 Stories of Heroism—ush 

197 Story of Lafayette—Bush 

198 Story of Roger Williams 
*209 Lewis and Clark Expedition 
*224 Story of William ‘ell—Hallock 
253 Story of the Aeroplane— 
*266 Story of Belgium—Grifis 

267 Story of Wheels—Bush 
*286 Story of Slavery — Booker 7, 
Washington 

Stories of the States 

508 Story of Florida—Bauskeit 
509 Story of Georgia—DLesry 

511 Story of Ilinois—Smith 

512 Story of Indiana—Clem 

513 Story of lowa—AMcfee 

515 Story of Kentucky—Eubank 
520 Story of Michigan—Skinnes 
521 Story of Minnesota—Skinner 
523 Story of Missouri—Pierce 
*525 Story of Nebraska—JA/ears 








CENTS 
PER 
COPY 








The more than 300 Books listed on this page are supplied in strong 
paper covers at 6 cents per copy. Postage, 1 cent per copy extra. 
Twelve or more copies sent PREPAID at 72 cents per dozen or 
$6.00 per hundred. The titles indicated by an asterisk (*) are 
supplied also in limp cloth covers, extra strong and durable, at 10 
cents per copy, $1.20 per dozen or $10.00 per 100. 

SEE INTRODUCTION OFFER BELOW 








*134 Conquests of Little Plant People 
*136 Peeps into Bird Nooks-I—/ “’ Fee 
*181 Stories of the Stars—McFe 
*205 Eyes and No Eyes + 
Three Giants 
History and Biography 
Story of Lincoln—Rezler 
*56 Indian Children Tales—Aush 
‘78 Stories of the Backwoods 
*>9 A Little New England Viking 
*st Story of DeSoto—Hatfeld 
*S2 Story of Daniel Boone—Rertes 
*83 Story of Printing—McCabe 
*84 Story of David Crockett—Rette 
*8s5 Story of Patrick Henry 
*s6 Americau Inventors — I (Whit- 
ney and Fulton)—/arrs 
*87 American Inventors—II (Morse 
and Edison)—/arrs 
*88 American Naval Heroes (Jones 
Perry, Farragut)—Aush 
89 Fremont and Kit Carson—/udd 
*gt Story of Kugene Field—McC abe 
*178 Story of Lexington and Bunker 
Hill—Baker 
"182 Story of Joan of Arc—AMcFee 
*207 Famous Artists—Il—Reynolds 
and Murillo— Cranston 
"213 Famous Artists —1II— Millet. 
*248 Makers of European Ilistory 
Literature 
too Fifteen Selections from Long- 
fellow— (Village Blacksmith, 
Children’s Hour, and others) 
*o5 Japanese Myths and Legends 
103 Stories from the Old Testament 


The 


* 
uw 


"111 Water’ Babies (Abridged 
Aingsie) 

"159 Little Lame Prince (Cond.) 
Mau lox k 

*171 Tolmi of the Treetops--G7imes 


4172 Labuthe Little Lake Dweller 

*173 Tara of the Tents—Grimes 

*195 Night before Christmas 
Other Christmas Poems 
Stories (Any Grade) 

*201 Alice’s First Adventures in 
Wonderland—Car oll 


and 
and 


191 Story of LaSalle—McBride 
*217 Story of Florence Nightingale 
*218 Story of Peter Cooper—McFee 
219 Little Stories of Discovery 
232 Story of Shakespeare—Grvames 
*265 Four Little Discoverers in Pana- 
ma—Bush 
274 Stories from Grandfather’s 
Chair— Hawthorne 
*287 Life in Colonial Days 
Literature 
*8 King of 
—Ruskin 
*9 The Golden Touch—Hawthorne 
*61 Story of Sindbad the Sailor 
*108 History in Verse (Sheridan’s 
Ride, Independence Bell, the 
Blue and the Gray, etc.) 
*113 Little Daffydowndilly and Other 
Stories—//awthorne 
*180 Story of Aladdin and of Ali 
Baba—Lewis 
*183 A Dogof Flanders—De la Ramee 
+184 The Nurnberg Stove—LaA'amee 
*186 Heroes from King Arthur 
194 Whittier’s Poems—Selected 
*ig9 Jackanapes—/wing 
*200 The Child of Urbino—Za Ramee 
*208 Heroes of Asgard—Selections 


the Golden’ River 


*212 Stories from Robin Hood— Aush 
*234 Poems Worth Knowing- Book 


(I—Intermediate—/u ron 
*oso At the Back of the North Wind, 
Selection from—Aacdayald 
255 Chinese Fables and = Stories 
SIXTH YEAR 
Nature and Industry 
*1o9 Gifts of the Forests (Rubber, 
Cinchona, Resins, ete.)—AMc Fre 
449 Flowers and Birdsof Illinois 
*298 Story of Leather—W. M. Peirce 
*209 Story of Iron—J. Gordon Ogden 
Geography 
*114 Great European Cities—I (Lon- 
dou aud Paris)--Aush 
*115 Great Kuropean  Cities—II 
(Rome and Berlin)—Dushk 





“528 Story of NewJersey-Hutchinson 
533 Story of Ohio—Galbreath 
*530 Story of Pennsylvania—March 
*54o Story of Tennessee—Overall 
542 Story of Utah— Young 
546 Story of West Virginia-Shawkey 
547 Story of Wisconsin—Skinner 
Literature 
*1o The Snow Image—Hawthorne 
*11 Rip Van Winkle—/i ving 
*12 Legend of Sleepy Hollow-/rving 
*22 Rab and His Friends—Arown 
*24 Three Golden Apples—Haw- 
thorne t 
*25 The Miraculous Pitcher—Haw- 
thorne t 
*26 The Minotaur—Hawthorne 
*118 A Tale of the White Hills and 
Other Stories—//awthorne 
*119 Bryant’s ‘Thanatopsis, 
Other Poems 
*120 ‘Ten Selections from WLongfel- 
low-— (Paul Revere’s Ride, The 
Skeleton in Armor, and others) 
*i21 Selections from Holmes (The 
Wonderful One Hoss Shay, Old 
Ironsides, and other poems) 
*122 The Pied Piper of Hamelin 
it The Great Carbuncle, Mr. 
Higginbotham’s  Catastroplie, 
Snowflakes—/lawthorne 
162 The Pygmies~—AHawlhoine 
un The Golden Fleece—//avethoine 
*222 Kingsley’s Greek Heroes—VPait 
I. The Story of Perseus 
*223 Kingsley’s Greek Herocs—Pailt 
II. The Story of Theseus 
*225 Tennyson's Poems--Selected 
(For various grades) 
226 A Child's Dream ofa Star, and 
Other Stories— Dickens 
229 Respousive Bible Readings 


and 


“258 The Pilgrim’s Progress 


(Abridged)—Simons 


*264 The Story of Don Quixote-Bush 


277 ‘Thrift Stories—Benj. Franklin 
and Others 


The Instructor Literature Series provides good reading in convenient and inexpensive form, for all grades in the school. 
made to fit the school course, and become part of the equipment of the school. 
a large number of books specially prepared for school use. 
published, and is being strengthened by the addition of new titles each year. 
They include Fables and Myths, Nature, Biography, History, Geography, ——— and 
e and below as 


It contains, in addition to many standard and ac- 
This is the most extended list of this class of books 


Each book has 82 or more pages; well printed, 
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300 Books at 6 Cents Each 


]| THE INSTRUCTOR LITERATURE SERIES 


OF SUPPLEMENTARY READERS AND CLASSICS FOR ALL GRADES 


It is 





















*2S84 Story of Little Nell—Smzth 
*295 ‘The Gentle Boy—Hawthorne 
SEVENTH YEAR 

Literature 

*13 Courtship of Miles Standish 

*r4 Kvangeline—Long/cllow + 

"15 Snowbound—IJVAillier + 

too ‘The Great Stone Face,Rill from 

the Town Pump—Haz wlhorne 


123 Selections from Wordsworth 
(Ode on Immortality, We are 
Seven, To the Cuckoo, ctc.) 


124 Selections from and 
Keats 

125 Selections from 

of Venice 

Story of Kiug Arthur, 

by Tennyvson—//allock 

“149 Man Without a Country, 

/lale + 

*192 Story of Jean Valjean—Grames 

*193 Selectious fromthe Sketch Book 
—lrvin 

196 The Gray Championu-//awthorne 


Shelley 
The Merchant 
"147 as told 


Tlie 


213 Poems of Thomas Moore— 
Selected 
214 More Selections from thie 


Sketch Book—/rving 
*216 Lamb’s ‘Tales from Shakes- 
peare—Selected 


*231 The Oregon Trail (Condensed 


from Parkman)—Grames 
*235 Poems Worth Knowing—Book 
I1I—Grammar—Faxon 
*238 Lamb’s Adventures of Ulysses 
—PartI 
*239 Lamb’s Ravenna of Ulysses 
—Part II 
*241 Story of the . Iliad - 
(Cond.) 
*242 Story of the Aineid — Church 
(Cond.) 
*251 Story of Language and Litera- 
ture—Hetlig 
*252 The Battle of Waterloo—Hugo 
254 Storyof ‘The Talisman’ (Scots) 
*259 The Last of the Mohicans, 
(Cooper)—A bridged— Weekes 
*260 Oliver Twist, (Dickens)— 
Abridged—Hetlig 
261 Selected Tales of a WaysideInn 
—Long fellow 
296 Uncle Tom’s Cabin (Condensed) 
297 Story of David Copperfield (Con- 
densed)—Heilig 
Nature 
278 Mars and Its Mysteries—Wison 
*o7g ‘The True Story of the Man in 
the Moon— Wilson 


Chutch 


EIGHTH YEAR 
Literature 
*17 Enoch Arden—Zennyson F 
*18 Vision of Sir Launfal—Lowell + 


*19g Cotter’s Saturday Night-Lurnst 
*23 ‘The Deserted Village-Goldsmith 
*126 Rime of the Ancient Mariuer ¢ 
*127 Gray’s Elegy and Other Poems 
*128 Speeches of Lincoln 
*129 Julius Ceesar—Selections 
130 Henry the VIII—Selections 
131 Machbeth—Selections 
"142 Scott’s Lady of the Lake— 
Cantol ¢ 
143 Building of the Ship and other 
Poems—Long fellow 
148 Horatius, Ivry, The Armada— 
Macaulay 
*15so Bunker Hill Address — Selec- 
tions from Adaims and Jeffer- 
son Oration—HMebster ¢ 
*151 Gold Bug, The—/oe 
153 Prisoner of Chillon 
Poems—Byron + 


and Other 


*154 Scott’s Lady of the Lake- 
Canto II + 
155 Rhoecus and Other Poems— 


Lowell ¢ 
156 Kdgar Allan Poe — Biography 
and selected poems—Lin 
*ts8 Washingtoa’s Farewell Address, 
and Other Papers t 
169 Abram Joseph Ryan—Biogra- 
phy and selected poems— Sth 
17o Paul H, Hayne — Biography 
and selected poems—/in 
15 Life of Samuel Johnson 
Macaulay F 
+201 Sir Roger de Coverley Papers 
Addison t 
*236 Poems Worth Knowing—RBook 
IV. Advanced—faxon 
237 Lay of the last Minstrel- 
Introduction and Canto If 
276 Landing of the Pilgrims (Ora- 
tion)— Webster 
+These have biographical skeich of 
author, with introduction or explan- 
alory notes. 


Scott 


ORDER BY NUMBER, Price 6 Cents Each. Postage, 1 Cent per copy extra, Twelve or more copies sent PREPAID at 72c per dozen or $6.00 per hundred. 
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Introduction Offer: 


THIS IS IMPORTANT. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, DANSVILLE, N. Y. 
HALL & MCCREARY, 434 So. WABASH AvE., CHICAGO, ILL. 





We do not send out free samples, but for 60 Cents we will send, postpaid, your choice of any ten of 
the Instructor Literature Series 6c edition with the understanding that if they are not found satis- 
factory they may be returned at once and your 60 cents will be refunded, plus postage for their return. 


See Notice on Page 2. 
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The Brownie’s Surprise 
(Continued from page 18) 


| 


| 


(Children clap hands and look eagerly | 


around, 
perplexity.) 
Twelfth Child— 


But where ’s their Christmas? Notasign 


Of gifts or toys we see. 
Fourth Brownie— 

What ails your eyes? Look all around, 
We ’ve made a Magic Tree. 


(Children walk back and forth as if 


searching, while the Brownies smile at 


one another and give every sign of glee.) | 


First Child (pointing to tree in ques- | 


tion)— 

A Magic Tree? Not this? It has 
No trimming except snow. 
Second Child— 

You ’re joking, Brownies! 
A Magic Tree. Oh, no! 
Fifth Brownie— 

Look closer. Pull the green caps off! 
The little tree will glow 

With pretty blossoms bright and pink— 
(Children pull caps off) 

We told you so! Ho, ho! 

Third Child— 

Oh! oh! how lovely! but no gifts 
Are on the pretty tree! 

Sixth Brownie— 

The gifts are hidden all around, 

To make more fun, you see. 

Seventh Brownie— 

Just read the label on a flower. 

Fourth Child (bending over and read- 
ing one of the slips of paper aloud) — 

‘A splendid sled 
Is hidden near the biggest elm; 

It ’s meant for jolly Ned.’’ 

Fifth Child (reading another slip)— 
And this one says, ‘‘A lovely doll 

Hangs on a sturdy oak; 

It ’s meant for May.”’ 

Sixth Child— 

Oh, joy! joy! joy! 

Oh, what a jolly joke! 

Kighth Brownie— 

Each blossom tells of some bright gift 
Of toys, and clothing, too. 

Now do you like our Christmas plan? 
Children (all clapping hands and danc- 

ing for joy)— 

We do! we do! we do! 

Can you imagine how interested guests 
and entertainers alike would be if at the 
close of the little dramatization, the an- 
nouncement was made that the former 
would really find Christmas gifts hidden 
in nooks or in the corners of the room, 
or wood, as directed by the labels on the 
flowers? 

Many ‘other ways of using the story 
will occur to every teacher. It affords a 
good basis for language lessons in which 
the children try to tell what scenes took 
place when the boys and girls in the 
woodland home found the gifts the 
Brownies had brought. 

AUTHOR’S NOTE: The suggestion for the flower 

trimming on the Magic Treecame from a story ofa 


far different type ina book by M. H. Beckwith, en- 
titled “When First We Go to School.”” 


This is not 


Santa Claus’s Helpers 
(Continued from page 47) 


8. Open sheet, fold one edge over to the 
crease. Fold the opposite edge over to 
the crease. Open as in Fig. 2. 

4. Fold the other two edges of the 
square together and crease. 

5. Fold each of these two edges to the 
crease. Open as in Fig. 3. 

6. Cut along one side of each corner 
square as shown by the heavy lines in 
Fig. 4. 

7. Fold into shape with the corner 
squares inside. Paste each corner square 
to the square back of it. The box looks 
like Fig. 5. Before pasting decorate with 
holly, or any way you like. 

The letter on Monday of the third week: 


Dear Helpers,— 

Make a list of the things to give 

Mother, and draw them. 
Santa Claus. 
The letter on Tuesday, the twelfth morn- 
ing: 
Dear Number Twos,— 

To-day you may help me with Fath- 
er’s presents. You may write a list and 
draw pictures of the things you name. 

Your friend, 
Santa Claus. 


then turn to Brownies in some | 


The letter on Wednesday, 


morning: 
Dear Children, — 

Let us make a list for Brother to- 
day. Santa. 
The letter on Thursday, the fourteenth 

morning: 

My Dears,— 


To-day we must think of Sister, so 


| make a list of things for her. 


Santa Claus. 


The letter on Friday, the fifteenth morn- 





ing: 

Dear Children, -— 

_ Now last, but not least, we will think 
of Baby dear. Santa Claus. 


Stories for Opening Exercises 
(Continued from page 48) 
TEN CENTS FOR A HOUSE 
_ Ten cents will not buy much in Amer- 
ica. Yet last year, over in France, it 
paid for a house! 

One winter day word came to Jeannette 
and old Grandmother Michaud that the 
enemy had been driven from La Pucelle, 
the village where they used to live. The 
people from LaPucelle had been taken 
care of ina great city. Now they wanted 
to go home. 

So they put on warm clothing given by 
good friends overseas. They tied up their 
few possessions in bundles. Jeannette 
put her most precious treasure, a franc 
piece, into one corner of her handker- 
chief. 

‘They rode in a truck driven by a tall 
man who said strange words but smiled 
at them kindly. By and by they came to 
the heap of ruins that had been LaPu- 
celle. Many little new houses had been 
built for the home-coming people. 

Jeannette ran to the lady in charge. 
‘“*Madame,’’ she said politely, ‘ 
money and can buy a house for my grand- | 
mother. She showed her france. 

‘‘Tsee,’’ said the lady. 
a house do you desire?’’ 


‘‘It must have two rooms, one to cook | 


in and one to sleep in,” 
‘Ts this money enough?’’ 
“‘Quite enough,’’ said the lady. 


insisted Jeannette. | 


Jeannette chose a two-roomed house. 


The lady in charge gave a bed, two chairs, | 


a stove, and a few dishes. When Jean- 
nette paid her the franc, the lady gave 
back fifty centimes. ‘‘Now I can buy 
dear grandmother a Christmas gift,’’ 
said joyful Jeannette. 

Iam sure they had a happy Christmas 
in their new home. Of course Jeannette 
did not forget to put her sabot outside 
the door on Christmas Eve. 

Tell me where the kind people live who 
sent money to make Jeannette and the 
rest so comfortable. Maybe you sent 
some. 


Santa’s Helpers 


(Continued from page 37) 





Yellow Coat (turning to clowns)— | 


Here are two Humpty Dumpty clowns. 

They will make the boys and girls laugh. 
Green Coat—Yes, and I suspect the 

papas and mammas will laugh, too. 

(The clowns are jointed and two 
brownies place them in many funny 
positions. ) 

Blue Coat—I 711 take them to Santa. 
(Takes clowns out.) 

Red Coat—And here is Jack-in-the- 
Box. Don’t get frightened! 

(Opens box. Jack jumps up. Brownies 
act frightened, then laugh. Enter Blue 
Coat. ) 

Blue Coat—Do it again, Red Coat. 
(Red Coat repeats. Brownies laugh and 
clap. They then step back by box, two 
on each side. Jack is standing. ) 


Brownies (singing to tune The ‘‘ Mul- 
berry Bush’’) — 
We ’ll take him to dear Santa, 
Santa, Santa; 
We ’ll take him to dear Santa, 
Tra, la, la, la, la, la. 


We wish a Merry Christmas, 
Christmas, Christmas; 
We wish a Merry Christmas 
To every girl and boy. 


The Emblem of Victory with its twelve 


| great war heroes will be found on page 


14.—Adv. 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


the thirteenth | 








‘I have | 


**What sort of | 











Government Has Taken Over All The { 
Output Of UNDERWOOD Factories 


OVERNMENT needs rightfully come first? But this official ty 






action means that there will be practically no Underwoods (re- iy 

built or otherwise) on the market in just a few weeks! eis 
We advise you to act quick, if you want one of these genuine Visible i M%, 

m@ 6Writing Underwoods (guaranteed thoroughly rebuilt), exactly as Fi 
illustrated, with Back Spacer, Tabulator, Lateral Guide, Stencil we 
Attachment, 2-color Ribbon, Waterproof Cover and Special Touch [i 
Typewriting Guide, at much less than manufacturer’s price! a 
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infinite aid to you in your daily work. You Py 

could use it al 0 to write Magazine Art » oe 

Stories , Moving Picture Scenarios, ct ull ay 

FOR CASH OR of which editors and moving picture : di re I hy 
ON EASY insist shall be submitted in type- 
PAYMENT. written form. Pa 
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Get 10 Days’ Trial 
a FREE 
im Mail Coupon Today 


Ree © 


RENT it at 


mae | Or—you can 
wee JOw monthly rate rBUY uy 
it for cash or on ea pay e) 
ments. If, after renting if it 
6 months, you want to buy iy) 
it,l willallowyou6 months’ fy 
rent, and deduct that from wi 
miny low price Write 4. 
now and I[ will tel! u y 
how youcan Rentor . 
Buy. J give youa t 
liberal discount 4 
forcash. Ask for I 
Offer No. 87, t 
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Typewriter Emporium .§ 
34-36 West Lake Street, CHICAGO, ILL. i 
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Typewriter ree rmones. 34-36 West Lake Street, Chicago, Ill, 
Send me immediately full facts about your Special Offer No. 87, 
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“If Dreams now bars rum - son, ted, Doar Droayns,good-nich! 
99 "EES 2 = s+ — repre 
Come True - F == } % - re t 
This beautiful, patriotic sheet music song, “If Dreams Come Ie. “—now being widely distributed, sent for G-ccnts stamps 
to cover mailing, Give name of nearest music dealer and re ‘turn this ad, MILLER 00.,, Pub., Kor i 542 “Ey Pitts burch, Pa, 
2 The MARCON-SLOPER Ki ll Th H mi: t 
DUPLICATOR 1 e Hair 00 
You can make 100 copies of your Ty method is tho onls ion vibe event tho ha ir fre 
own hand or type-written letters, Ww crown ine. sing ee atampa. WF h beauty ¢ “lt o-sptelata 
lessons or drawings in ten min- D. J. M. AHL E ‘R. * 422- x. Mahler ? ark, Providence, R. I- 





utes, simply and easily. —— 
size, printing surface, 4'¢x7, $1. 
Note size 6'4x10, $2. Full dir. a 

tions, ink and sponize complete. Al 

sent ©. D. Larger sizes. Send for 
Cire ular, "garaple of Work. and Special 
Offer to zeee he =e sfaction or 
MAIL 
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Inventions Commercialized 


* GOOD ENGLISH 


“Watch-Your-English” 
Handbooks 


Four up-to-date little volumes, 
arranged by the editors of ““T he 
Standard Dictionary.’’? Depend- 
able and sure guides to the cor- 
rection of many common faults 
in English speech and writing. 
Always ready with the correct 
= answers to the little “puzzlers” 


mal, Commercial, Col 
ona) Course Cata- 
» Washington, D. 0, 


High School, Nor 
lege and Prof« 
Teachers’ Professional College 


Home Study 


log Free. 
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: ‘Cultivate | 
‘Your 
| Beauty 


‘OU can havea youthfulap- 
pearance, clear complexion, 



































— in English which come up every mé agnetic eyes, 1D dot tty a and e = 
{Tromnaxl | day. Four volumes each com- pam comfort 
PHRASES| | plete in itself: “Fau/ty Dic- HELPFUL . 
| wowves |||} Zion,” how to correct it—“Bet- HINTS ||| ; 
| Tr 1} ter Say,” w ays toimprove your | 
| } language—“ foreign Phrases” | a u 
| ' I} in daily use—“J/elpful Hints” | poe 1 7 ote 
| || toward better English. Cloth, aoucnntiaed by tan 
| Lee} 25 each, or all four in neat box = GRACE MILDRED CUL TURE COURSE 
-—— for 75e. We 


pay carriage 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING co., ' Dansville, N. Y. 
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Book of Poster Pattern 
Delightful Seat Work That May Be Used in Schoolroom Decoration 


ae are 


= Posters are one of the fads of the 





— 


| Che SUNIOR 
INSTRUCTOR 


Poster Supplement 


day. The making of them possesses 
great educational value and is al- 
ways a source of enjoyment to the 
pupils. No other magazine has ever 
offered such attractive Poster Pat- 
terns as Normal Instructor-Primary 
Plans. The Junior Instructor Poster 
Supplement contains 30 full-sized 
patterns representing the most 
popular of all that have been pub- 
lished in the magazine, and depict- 
ing characters known to every 








child. They are as follows: 


The Goose Girl, Mrs. Hen’s Family, Bobby’s Puppies, John and His Pigs, Dorothy’s Bunnies, 


Polly and the Pumpkins, The Japanese Girl, The Donkey, Christmas Toys, Thanksgiving Work, 
Contrary Mary, Baa, Baa, Black Sheep, Little Miss Muffet, The Queen of Hearts, Polly, Put the 
Kettle On, Jack Horner, Nimble Jack, Simple Simon, Jack and Jill, Little Bo-Peep, Little Polly 
Flinders, Wee Willie Winkie, Daffy-Down-Dilly, Tom Tinker’s Dog, Higgledy Piggledy, Old Mother 
Goose, To Market, to Market, Peter, Peter, Pumpkin Eater, Ding, Dong Bell, Curly Locks, 


There is a suggestive grouping, shown by a small sketch, with many of the patterns. The con- 


tents also include a poster reproduced in full size and in colors, showing how to mount and color the 


patterns, 
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Price Postpaid, in Heavy Paper Covers, 50 Cents. 


With Normal 


Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 year (new or renewal) $1.90. 


j F. A. Owen Publishing Co., 
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Dansville, N. Y. 
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these questions, 


class and personal reviews, 


cloth, PRICE $1.25. 





1] Seeley’s ——— Book should be in the handsof every progressive teacher. 
, preparing for examinations, etc. 


9 4 Prepared Especially for 
Seeley’s Question Book ts: brart'tevi 
SEELEY, Professor of 

Pedagogy in the New Jersey State Normal School, Trenton, N. J., whose 
name is familiar to teachers generally as the author of “‘History of Ed- 
ucation,”’ “Foundations of Education,” etc., assisted by Miss Nellie 
G. Petticrew, a teacher of many years’ successful experience in the 


Piqua, Ohio, Schools, and joint author of “Every Day Plans.’ 
Seeley’s Question Book Thoroughly Covers the Following Topics: 


Helpful Books for Teachers 


English and American Arithmetic Nature Study 
Literature Drawing Civil Government 
Reading Algebra Lessons on Manners 

Orthography Writing and Morals 
Physiology and Hygiene Geography Methods of Teaching 
Grammar School Manage- Suggestions for the 
U. S. History ment Study of Events 


The Above Topics Are Treated: C. FIRST. By introductory articles 
by Professor Seeley, exhaustively treating methods of studying and 
teaching the various subjects. This invaluable feature is found in no 


other Question Book and stamps Seeley’s as being the only Pedagogical Question Book published. 
@ SECOND. By Questions covering every phase of each subject. @ THIRD. By answers to all 


It is invaluable for 





i 
i 456 pages, printed on a fine grade of laid paper and neatly and substantially bound in silk 
| 


] Eve Da Plans Nellie G. Petticrew and Nellie 
i McCabe, of the Piqua, Ohio, Public 
|| Schools. Every Day Plans is a set of three volumes, totaling 476 
I pages, bound in limp cloth covers. Price $1.00 per set. 
i| These Plan Books have been written and arranged by teachers for 
i teachers to supply such material as educational journals do not find it 

possible to furnish because of the varied field which they must cover, 
|| They contain such matter as the teacher needs in her every day work 
|| to make herlessons bright, fresh and interesting. They bring to hand 
|| the things which require much time and research to find and which 
|| the teacher is often unable to procure because of lack of necessary 
| books. They glean from the wealth of literature, art, nature study, 
| and kindred subjects the things suited to the season and adapted to 
| pupils of allages, They tell how to do, what to do, and supply the ma- 
| terial with whichtodo, They contain no theory—nothing but practical, 
| up-to-date material, ‘ ; a 

A large partof the material is “‘ready to use” and judging from the 
words of commendation received, the authors have fully achieved their 
aim of providing something helpful for every day in the year. 
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The following are the subjects treated—Music—Nature Study 
Language and Literature—Stories of Industry and History—Biogra- . ; : 
phies—Geography—Special Day Programs—Poems and Memory Gems—Stories— Helpsin Drawing 
~Calendars and Blackboard Drawings—Busy Work—Etc. 

Complete Set of 3 Volumes in Limp Cloth Covers, 











For Teachers of All Grades. By 











PRICE $1.25. 





9 M1 Compiled and ar- 

The Year’s Entertainments <:*ges"4y "ix 
N. McFEE. The 
contents of this book are arranged under complete programs for differ- 
ent grades, appropriate to the month or for various Holidays, Birth- 
days, or other Special Occasions, With these programs asa basis, the 
book provides a vast amount of Entertainment Material, made up of 
Recitations, Songs, Music, Dialogues, Tableaux, Memory Gems, with 
Directions to Teachers, Hints for Decoration, etc. While the artange- 
mentis based on various complete programs, the material can be used 
in many other ways, either in connection with set programs or other- 
wise, as desired. It is an ideal book for teachers of rural and elemen- 

tary schools. F q 

The Index is printed complete and gives in alphabetical arrange- 
ment the titles of the more than six hundred selections contained in 
the book, 
Character of Contents. Great care has been exercised that only the 
choicest and most approved selections should appear in this book, with 
the result that a rare collection of entertainment material is presented. 
A large number of selections appear for the first time in a general col- 
lection, as they are protected by copyright and could be used only by 


-onsent of author or publisher. 7 . ? : 
7 No matter what other Entertainment Books you have you need this, yet with this book little 


else in this line would really be needed, for it aims to and does supply an abundance of material 


(ur any occasion. 


i The Year’s Entertainments is complete in one volume of 364 double column pages (page size 


54 x 84 inches) well bound in silk cloth. 


PRICE $1.00, postpaid. 
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COMBINATION OFFERS 


Seeley’s Question Book and Every Day Plans 


Either Seeley’s Question Book or Every Day Plans with “fiinments'- 2-00 
All Three of the above bOOks................0.00....ccccccsccrscscecscoscsceassoesess 3.00 
Normal Instructor-Primary Plans with **e,S¢isysQuesion Book, ........... 2.50 
Normal Instructor-Primary Plans with Year’s Entertainments...... 2.30 


When ordering any of the books listed above please remit by Post 
Office Money Order. THIS IS IMPORTANT. See Notice on Page 2. 
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| F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., DANSVILLE, N. Y. 
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Just for Fun 








Sources for Our Readers’ Enjoyment 





| Good Stories Selected from Various 


FEW ARE CONSCIENTIOUS ENOUGH 

| Uncle Eben says, ‘‘It takes a mighty 
| conscientious man to allus be able to tell 
| de difference *tween when he’s tired an’ 
when he’s lazy.”’ 


FATHER HAD PROBABLY HAD DREAMS 

Johnny (who has been reading): 
‘*Father, can anybody get rich ‘beyond 
the dreams of avarice’?’’ His father: ‘‘I 
think not, Johnny. Avarice was a pretty 
good dreamer.’’ 


POOR DEPENDENT MEN 
‘‘What ’s in the mail from your hus- 
band to-day?’’ ‘‘A couple of needles. 
He wants me to thread ’em and mail 
’em back to him. Got to do some sew- 
ing, he says.”’ 


THAN SOME COURTSHIPS 
**Say, old man, do you find married 
life more expensive than bachelorhood?’’ 
‘Well, it may be more expensive. than a 
rigid single life, but it’s cheaper than 
courtship. ’’ 


REAL REFORM 
Mr. Hardfax—Is your prison reform 
society doing anything? Mrs. Fadhunter 
—Yes, indeed! We’revery busy. We’ve 
just started the loveliest movement to 
compel the prison officials to put wrist 
watches on the handcuffs. 


A NATURAL QUESTION 

The little tot saw men putting bands 
around the trees and the purpose was 
explained toher. Afterwards she sawa 
man who was wearing a band of crepe 
on his sleve, and asked, ‘‘Mama, what 
will keep them from crawling up his 
other arm?’”’ 


A GOOD METHOD OF JUDGING 


‘* Have you three orchestra seats in the 
fifth row, center, for to-night’’ asked 
the young man at the theater box office. 
‘Yes, sir,’’ promptly returned the ticket 
seller. ‘‘Well, I guess I don’t want 
them,’’ returned the other. ‘‘The show 
can’t be any good.’’ 

HE HAD HEARD OTHERS 

An English rural clergyman nailing up 
a refractory vine observed a boy watch- 
ing him with obvious interest. ‘* Well, 
my young friend,’’ he said, ‘‘are you try- 
ing to get a hint or two on gardening?’’ 
**No,’’ said the youth. ‘‘Are you sur- 
prised to see me working like this?”’ 
“‘No! Ibe waiting to see what a parson 
says when he hammers his thumb.’’ 


NOT UP ON MODERN METHODS 


He was middle-aged and untraveled. 
For forty-five years he had lived in the 
country. At last he made a trip to the 
city. There, for the first time in his 
life, he saw a school girl go through her 
gymnastic exercises for the amusement 
of the little ones. After gazing at her 
with looks of interest and compassion for 
some time he asked a boy who was stand- 
ing near if she had fits. ‘‘No,’’ the boy 
replied, ‘‘them’s gymnastics.’’ ‘‘Ah, 
how sad!’’ said the man. ‘‘How long’s 
she had ’em?’’ 


A QUESTIONABLE REPORT 


‘Never state as a fact anything you 
are not certain about,”’ the great editor 
warned the new reporter, ‘‘or you will 
get us into libel suits. In such cases use 
the words ‘alleged,’ ‘claimed, ’ ‘reputed,’ 
‘rumored,’ and so on.’’ And then this 
paragraph appeared in the society notes 
of the paper: ‘‘It is rumored that a card 
party was given yesterday by a number 
of reputed ladies. Mrs. Smith, gossip 
says, was hostess. It is alleged that the 
guests, with the exception of Mrs, Bel- 
linger, who says she hails from Leavitt’s 
Junction, were all from here. Mrs. 
Smith claims to be the wife of Archibald 
Smith, the so-called ‘Honest Man’ trad- 
ing on Key street.’’ And when the editor 
had read the report a whirling mass, 
claiming to be the reporter was pro- 
jected through the window and struck 
the street with a dull thud about which 


| member of any secret society?’’ 


NO SECRETS THERE 
“‘Mrs. Chuckley, is your husband a 
**He 
thinks he is—but he talks in his sleep.’ 


CAN BE MANIPULATED 
‘*Figures won’t lie.’’ ‘‘They’re not 
supposed to,’’ answered Ananias. ‘* They 
are simply raw material in the hands of 
the expert.’’ 


TOO FAMILIAR 


The president of a small college had 
been visiting the little town that had 
been his former home and had been 
asked to address an audience of his 
former neighbors. In order to assure 
them that his career had not caused him 
to put on airs, he began his address thus: 
‘*My dear friends—I will not call you 
ladies and gentlemen—I know you too 
well for that.’’ 


FUNNY LITTLE FOLKS IN JAPAN 


_A teacher in Japan copied these Eng- 
lish sentences just as they were written 
by Japanese pupils:—‘‘The toothache is 
a disgustable disease.’’ ‘‘Though the 
toothache is a little disease, it disturbs 
the soul to a great degree.’’ ‘‘The good 
man is bold asa lion, but. the bad man 
flew even when no man drive him.”’ 
“‘My dogis very bark.’’ ‘‘Come here, 
my amiable cat.’’ 


SCRIPTURAL AUTHORITY 


A colored Baptist preacher took for 
his text, ‘‘In those days came John the 
Baptist, preaching in the wilderness.’’ 
The colored preacher smote the Bible a 
mighty blow with his fist and shouted: 
“Oh, bruddern and sistern, how I love to 
read dem blessed words in de blessed 
Book! You don’t read nowhar in de Book 
about John de Methodist, or John de 
Presbyterian, or John de ’Piscopalian. 
No. Bruddern and sistern, it’s John de 
Baptist!’’ 

THIS IS TRUE OF MANY SPEAKERS 


A disconsolate person one day, during 
the progress of a political meeting in 
Cooper Institute, stood on the steps with 
the air of one who has been surfeited. 
“Who’s talking in there now?’’ de- 





manded a stranger, briskly, ‘‘or are you 
just going in?’’ ‘* No, sir, I’ve just come 
out,’’ said the other, decidedly; ‘‘Mr. 
Evarts is talking in there.’”’ ‘‘What 
about?’’ asked the stranger. ‘‘Well, he 
didn’t say,’’ the other answered, passing 
a knotted hand across his forehead. : 
HOW IT LOOKED TO HIM 

A teacher was trying to impress her 
pupils with the rising inflection in: read- 
ing. She wrote this sentence, ‘‘Where 
are you going?’’ on the board, and asked 
Tommy to read it. Tommy read, ‘‘Where 
are you going’’—no inflection. She had 
him do itagain. There was no change. 
‘*Now, Tommy,’’ she said, ‘‘look care- 
fully at that sentence and see if you 
don’t notice some difference between it 
and others we’ve had. Be sharp now, 
and read it again.’’’ Tommy wriggled 
back and forth in an _ effort to be 
‘‘sharp;’’ and then thelight of knowledge 
shone forth from his eyes, and he read, 
‘“‘Where are you going, little button- 
hook?’’ , 
HOW LAWYERS DO IT 


The son of an old lawyer had just been 
admitted to the bar, and asked his 
father: ‘‘Suppose, daddy, I have a case 
where the law is on my side, but justice 
isn’t. What shall I do?’’ ‘‘Then, my 
son, speak about the majesty of the law,”’ 
was the answer. ‘‘And suppose, daddy,’’ 
asked the son again, ‘‘I have a case 
where justice is on my side, but the law 
isn’t. What then?’”’ ‘Then, my son, 
speak about the divinity of justice,’’ re- 
plied daddy. ‘‘Now, daddy,’’ asked the 
son further,’’ ‘‘suppose I have a case 
where neither the law nor justice is on 
my side. What then?’’ *‘Then, my-son,”’ 
smiled the father, ‘‘then simply paw the 
air, paw the air.’’ 





See the twelve great war heroes on 








there was no question. 


page 14. They are for your school. —Adv. 





